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liEEFACE 


• • 
ta express my indebtedness to the following 

editions of Marvell's Works. 

(1) The Works hf MarviU^ Foetical, 

CorUroversial, wnd Political: containing mjmy 
On^nal) Letters, ^Poems, and Tracts never 
before printed, with a New Life. B^M^aptain 
Edward Thon^pson. In three volumes. 
London .1776. 

(2) The Cott^lete Works in Verse and Prose of 

Andrew M^trvell, M.P. Edited with Memorial- 
Introduction and Note|^ by the Bev. Alex¬ 
ander B. Grosart. In four volumes. 1872. 

[In the Fuller WorOUes Library.) 

(3) Poems and Satires of Andrew sometime 

MemJSSr of Parliament for Hull. Edited by 
G. A.. AiCken. . Two volumes, ^wrence ' 
and Billlen, 1892. 

Reprinted Boutledge, 1905. 

Mr. C. H., Firth’s llife of Marvdll in tl^ thfrty- 
sixth volufne of The D^ionary of Noitional Biography has, 
i pm. sure, preserved me from some, and nossiblv from 
many, blunders. 

3 MBwGteUAM, LiKaoi.N*s Ihn, 

./tcne 3, 190S. 


A. B. 
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ANDJIEW MAItV&LLi 

QHfPTEE I 

EARLY DAYS SCHOOL AND COLLEGE* 

The name of Andrew Marrell ever siMinds sweet, and 
always 1ms,. to U84 words Charles Lamb’s, a fine 
rsHsh tar.the ear. As the atithor of poetry of exquisite 
quality, where for the last time may be heard the 
priceless note of the Elizabethan lyricist, whilst at the 
same moment utterance is being ^ven to thoughts 
and feelings which reach far forward to Wordsworth 
and Shelley, Marvell can never be forgotten in his 
native England. 

^Lines of Mar^ll’s poetry have secured the' final 
honours, and incurred the peril, of becoming familiar 
quotations ” ready for ilse on a great variety of occa¬ 
sion. We may, perhaps, have been bidden once or 

twice too often to remember how the Royal actor 

* 

Nothing common did, or mean^ 

Upon that memorable scene,” 

^ or have beip assured to our surprise by some self- 
satisfied worldling how he always hears at his back, 

“ 'nme’s winged chariot hurrying near.” 

’A true poet cam however, never be defiled by the 
rough usage of tire populace. 

As afpolitician, Marvell lives in th^ old-fa|hioned 

•A 
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• vivaeious histoi^-books (which if they die out, as they 
shdw some signs of doing, will carry with*them half 
the historic sefise of the natio^) as the hero of an 
anecdote* of an uusucces^ul attempt made upon his 
political virtue by a minister of the Crown,*a8 a rare^ 
type of an inflexible patriot, and as tlfe last member 
of the House of ComjUQus who^ was content to* take 
wages ifom, instead of contributing to the iflipport o9 
Ms consti1»||iiits. As the intimate friend and*coUeague 
of Milton> Marvell shaj;es sofhe of the indescribable 
majeiby of that throne. A poet, a scholar, a trar 
veiled, a diplomat, a famous *^w>t, an active member of 
Parliament from the Bestoration to his death in 1678, 
the life of Andrew Marvetl might|i priori be supposed 
to be one easy to write, alTatl event* after the fashion 
in which men’s lives get writtfln. feut it is nothing 
of the kind, as jnany can testify. A more elusive, * 
non-recorded character is hardly to be found. We 
know all about him, but very little ^of hin». His 
parentage, his places of education, many of his friends 
and acquaintances are &11 known. He wrote nearly fq^r 
himdred letters to his Hull^constit\jpnts, carefully pre¬ 
served by the Corporation, in which he narrates with • 
much particularity the courle of public business at 
Westminster. Notwithstanding these materials, the 
man Andrew Marvell remains- undiscovered. He 
■rarely comes to the surface. Though l$oth an author 
and a member of Parliament, not ajirace of personal 
vanity is noticeable, and vanity is a quality of great 
assistance to the* biographer. That Marvell was'a* 
strong, shrewd, capable man of aifairs,^with enormous 
powers of self-repression, his Hull correspondence 
clearly proves, but what more he was i* is hard to 
s^. He Arply spoke during his^eighleen years in 
the IJouse oi Commons. It is ipipossible ^o doubt 
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that such a man in such a place 'Vj^as^n Mr. Disraeli’^ 
phrase, a*“personage.” Yet when we look for recog¬ 
nition of what we..ftel sure was the fact, we fail to 
find it. ^ishop Burnet, in his delightful history, 
supplies*^us with sketches of the leading Parliamen¬ 
tarians of Marvell’s day, y^t to ^arvell himself he 
refers but oritee, and then not by name bfit as “ the 
liveliest droll of the hge,” wor3s which meanenuch but 
tell liJbtte. In Clarendon’s Autohiograj^y^moiloiev bqok 
which lets the^ead^r into the very clash und crowd of 
life, there is no mention of ont of the author’s' moet bitter 
and cruel enemies. *Vyith Prince Rupert, Mar^ll was 
credited by his contemporaries with ^ great intimacy; 
he was a friend oi Harrington’s; it may be he was a 
member of the <jpce fa&ous “ Rota ” Club; it is im¬ 
possible to resist the •conviction that wherever he went 
he made a great impression, that he was a central 
figure i^ the lobbies of the House *of Commons and a 
man«of much account; yet no record survives either 
t4 convince* posterity of his social charm or even to 
jjonvey any exact notion of hi% personal character. 

A somewhat solitary man he would appear to have 
^een, though fShd of Occasional jollity. He lived 
alone in lodgings, an(f was much immersed in business, 

• about a good deal of which we know nothing except 
that it took him abroad. His death was sudden, and 
when three* years afterwards the first edition of Jfis 
poems made its appearance, it was prefaced by if certifi¬ 
cate si^ed*“ Mary Marvell,” to the effect that every- 
'thing in fbe book was printed “according to the 
copies of my late dear husband.” Until after I^arvell’s* 
death we never hear of Mrs. Marvell, and with this 
signed c^tificate she disappears. In a series of Lives 
of Poets’ Wive# it would be hard to make much of 
Mrs. Andrew Marvell For different *but still c%ent 
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Reasons it is to write a life of her famous 

husband. * 

Andrew Marvell was born at ^nestead in Holder- 
nesse, on*£aster Eve, the 31st of March 1621, in the 
Rectory House, the elder karvell, also AndrSw, being , 
then the parson the .pariph. No fitter birthplace 
for a garcfen-poet can be imagined. Rdses still riot in 
Winestead; the fruit-tree roots are as mossy ^s in the ® 
seventeenth century. At the right season fow may 

still . * ‘ . 

Through the ^zels thick espy 
The hatching throstle’s Shining eye.” 


Birds, fruits and flowers, Woods, gardens, meads, and 
rivers still make the poet’s i)irthp1a^e lovely. 


c 


“ Loveliness, magic, and grace,^ 

They are here—they are set in the World I 
They abide ! and the finest of souls 
Has not been thrilled by them all, , 
Nor the dullest been dead to them quite. 
The poet who sings them may die, *■ 

, But they are iqimortal and live. 

For they are the life of the world.” 


Holdemesse was not the original home of tfie 
Marvells, who would seem to hlive been mostly Cam¬ 
bridgeshire folk, though the name crops up in othe]> 
counties. Whether Cambridge “men” of a studious 
■ tijm still take long walks 1 do not knoW, but “ some 
vast afliount of years ago ” it was ccpisi^ered a pleasant 
excursion, either on foot or on a hired steed, from Cam¬ 
bridge to Meldreth,jvhere the Elizabethan nShnor-houpe,'' 
»long kpown as “ th^ Marvells’,” agreeably embodied the 
tradition that here it was that the poet’s father was 
born in 1586. The Church Registers have diiappeared. • 
Proof is impossible. That there wer^Mar^ells in the. 
neighbourhood *Js certain. The famous CW«bridge 
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antiquary^ William Cole, perhaps *th^ greatest of all> 
our collector^ has included among his copies of early 
wills those of^seferal Marvells and Mervells of 
Meldretl^^d Shepreth, belonging to pre-Ee'formation 
* times, as their pious gifts to the High Altar ” anjd to 
“Our Lady’s^Light” pleadngly testify. ^ But our 
^ Andrew ^as a determined Pfoiestant. 

The poet’s father is an interesting figur? in our 
Churdh history. Educated at Emmanuel College, frOm 
whence he proceeded a Masteti of Arts in 1G08, he took 
Orders; and after serving as curate at Flambofough, 
was inducted to the living of Winestead in 1614,'where 
he remained till 162^, in which ycar^e went to Hull 
as master of the Glammar School and lecturer, that is 
preacher, of Trijffty jChurch. The elder Marvell be¬ 
longed, from the beginning to the end of his useful 
and even heroic life, to the Eefonyed Church of Eng- 
> land, or,*as his son puts it, “ a conformist to the Bites 
and iJeremqpies of the Church of England, though I 
cohfess none of the most over-running and eager in 
Ihem.” The younger Marvell, with one boyish interval, 
belonged all throHgh his Jife to the paternal school of 
religious thought. 

Fuller’s account of the elder Marvell is too good to 
be passed over:— 

“ He afterguards became Minister at Hull, where for his life¬ 
time he was well beloved. "Most facetious in discourse, yet ' 
grave ii^is carviage^ a most excellent preacher who, like a 
good husbanl^, never broached what he had new brewed, but 
preached wd^t he had pre-studied some^dfiapetent time before. 
Insomuch that he was wont t« say th|t he would c^oss the* 
common prov^b which called Saturday the working-day and 
. Monday t^e holyday of preachers. It happened that Anno 
^ Pom. 1640, iJan. |3, crossing Humber in a Barrow boat, the 
same was sandwarpt, and he was drowned therein (witl^Mrs. 
Skinner, daughter to Sir Edward Coke, a very religic^ gentle- 
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%oinaxi) by the ojfirel^eness, not to say drunkexiAess of the 

boatmeU) to the great grief of all g^d men. , His excellent 

coqunent upon St. teeter is daily desired and expected, if the 

envy and eovetousness of private persons for thtir ovm ttse 

deprive not the public of the benefit thereof.” * • 

* 

This go^d man, Ko whdm perhaps, remembering the 
date of his death, the jvords may apply, Tu feliz 
non vitce^antum daritate sed etiam opportunitat^ mortis, 
wrfS married at Cherry Burton, on tjhe 2r2nd of Odtober 
1612, to Anne Pease, a tsember of a family destined 
to befibme widely known throughout the north of 
Englan*d. Of this marriage^ there were five children, 
all bom at Wihestead, viz. thrpe daughters, Anne, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, and two^.ons,IAndrew and John, 
the latter of whom died a year after,fiis birth, and was 
buried at Winestead on the 20th September 1624. 

The three daughters married respectively James 
Blaydes of Sutton, Yorkshire, on the 29th of Deoember 
1633; Edmund Popple, afterwards Sheriff, of Hull, on 
the 18th of August 1636; and Eobert More. Anne’s 
eldest son, Joseph Blaydes, was Mayor of Hull m 
1702, having manied the daughter*, of a preceding 
Mayor in 1698. The descenda^s of this branch still 
flourish. The Popples also had children, one of whom, 
William Popple, was a correspondent of his uncle the * 
poet’s, and a merchant of repute, who became in 1696 
Sdbreti^ to the Board of Trade, and the friend of the 
most famous man who ever sat aV the t£^ble«e>f that 
Board, John Loc^e. A son of this William^opple led. 
a very conoiortable^ighteenth-century life, which is In * 
•strong contrast witlf that of*hiB grand-unck, for, having 
entered the Goflerers’ Office about 1730, he was made 
seven years later Solicitor and Clerk o^ the,^ports to 
the pommissWTn^rs of Trade and Plantatiops, and .in 

^ Pufler’s Worthf^a (1662), p.*159. 
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1745 became in succession to a ^el^ive, one Alured 
Popple, Ck)vernor of the Bermudas, a post he ret^iineA 

until his death, whidl occurred not • 

% 

s 

' “ Where the remote Bermudas ride 
In the ocean’s bosom unespied,” 

but at his h^se in Hampstead, ^o welUplaced and 
idle a ^ntleman tv%,s almo*st%ound to be a^bad poet 
and*#)rse dramatist, and this William Popple was 
both.* • • * 

Marvell’s third sister, E^zabeth, does hot seem to 
have had issue, a certain Thomas More, or hfoore, a 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge, whose name 
occurs in family ijpdbrds, being her stepson. 

In the latter part of'l624 the elder Marvell resigned 
the living of Wlnestead, and took up the duties of 
schoolmaster and lecturer, or preacher, at Hull. Im¬ 
portant duties they were, for th# old Grammar School 
of ifull dates back to 1486, and may boast of a long 
career of Usefulness, never having fallen into that con- 
, dition of decay and disrepute from which so many 
^similar endowments have been of late years rescued by 
the beneficent and, of course, abused action of the 
Charity Commissiofiers. Andrew Marvell the elder 
succeeded to and was succeeded by eminent head¬ 
masters. Trinity Church, where the poet’s father 
preached 6n Sundays to crowded and interested coi^e- 
gations, was ^thep what it still is, though restorea by 
Scot^ oUe of the great churches in the north of 
iEnglan(S' ^ 

The Rev. Andrew Mj^v«ll made his mark upyn 
Hull. Mr. Grosart, who lacked nothing bu^ the cutb 
upon » too exuberant vocabulary, a little less enthu- 
‘ siasm an^ a freat deal more discreti^^n, to be a model 
editer, tells us in his invaluable editld? of The Complete 
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Works in Verse P^ose of Andrew Marvell, that 

Se h^d read a number of the elder Marvell’s manuscripts, 
consisting of sermons and miscelfiiipeous * j^pers, from 
which Mr. Grosart proceeds:— 

I gather three things. 

“(1) That he was g. man a .very brave, fearlessly out¬ 
spoken charicter. Some of his practical ap^cations in-his 
sermons b^ore the MagistrlteJ are daring in their <£rectness 
of reproof, and melting in their wistfulness of entreaty? ^ 

“1[2) That he was a well-read man. fiis Sermons /ire as 
full of classioal and patristi*' allusions and pat sayings from 
the mos# occult literatures as even Bishop Andrewes. 

“ (3) That he was a man of tireless activity. Besides the 
two offices named, hf became he^ of one of the Great Hos¬ 
pitals of the Town (Charter Hoii3e)j^an& (n an address to the 
Governors placed before them Sc prescient ^nd statesmanlike 
plan for the better management of its'refeifues, and for the 
foundation of a Free Public Library to be accessible to all.” 

When at a later day, and in the midst of a fierce 
controversy, Andrew Marvell wrote of the clergy*^as 
' “the reserve of our Christianity,” he doubtless had 
such men as his father in his mind and memory. 

It was at the old Grammar School ot,Hull, and with, 
his father as his Orhilius, that Marvell was initiated 
into the. mysteries of the Latin ^ammar, and was, as 
he,tells us, put to his 

“ Montibus, inquit, erunt; et erant sub moni^bus illii; 

. Kisit Atlantiades; et me mihi, perfide, prodis ? 
mihi prodis ? ait. • * ^ 

“ For as I remember this scanning was a liberal art that we 
leam’d at Grammar Sdhi|pl, and to scan verses as he does the* 
A«ithor’s prose before we did oB»were obliged to understand 
tlfem.”» * __ 

I The Fuller Worthies Library,” 4 vols., ^72. ,jtfereafter 
referred to as Grosart,. 

^ Mr,»i8mrke Divine in Mode. —Grosart, iv. X6. « 
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Irrational methods have often* aigazingly good 
results, and the Hull Grammar School provided «ts 
head-master’s only sop Vith the rudimeftits of learning, 
thus enabling him to become in after years what John 
Milton hifhself, the author of that terrible Treatise on 
Education addi^ssed to M^. Hartlibb* affirmed Andrew 
Marvell to be in*a written testimonial, “a scllblar, and 
Veil-read m the Latin and Gree^ authors.” * 

Attacfied to ^tho Grammar School there was 
great garden,” renowned for i^ wall-fruit and flowers; 
so by leaving Winestead behind, our “ garden-ppet,” 
that was to be, was not deprived of inspiration. 

Apart from these meagrS facts, we lyiow nothing of 
Marvell’s boyhood ,af HuH. His clerical foe, Dr. 
Parker, afterwards Bishop of Oxford, writes con¬ 
temptuously •of “ an* htinger-starved whelp of a country 
vicar,” and in another passage, which undoubtedly 
.refers tp Marvel, he speaks of “an unhappy education 
among Boatswains and Cabin-boys,” whose unsavoury 
phrases, he goes on to suggest, Marvell picked up in 
im childhood. But truth need not be looked for in 
cqptroversial page^ TheJ^est argument for a married 
clergy is to be found, for Englishmen at all events, in 
the sixty-seven volumlfe of the Dictionary of National 
biography, where are recorded the services rendered to 
religion, phildsophy, poetry, justice, and the empire by 
the “whelps” of many .a country vicar. Parsong’ 
wives i^ay somptiiqiBs be trying and hard to eJfplain, 
.but an En^and without the sons of her clergy would 
be^Jjorn oi half her glory. 

Marvell’s ^oyhood seems^^o* hav^ been surrcyinded 
with the things that most make for a child’s happiness. 
A sensib^, affectionate, humorous, religious father, 
■occupying a*posi^on of authority, and gre^^y respected, 
a mothA* and three elder sisters to ma!^e much of his 
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, bright wit an4 evly adventures, a comfortable yet 
simple home, and an atmosphere of piety, learning, 
and good fellowship. What mt>te is wanted, or can 
be desired ? The “ Boatswains ” and “ Cabin-boys ” of 
Bishop Parker’s fancy were in the neighboifrhood, no^i 
doubt, and as 8|ray companions for b. half-holiday 
must havb had their attractions, but ilTis uMeceesary 
to attribute Andrew ItlarveU’s sCyle in controversy to' 
his early acquaintance with a sea-faring populS^ion, for 
he is far ^ more likely ^o have picked it up from his 
greab friend and colleague, the author of Paradise 
Lost. 

Marvell’s school education over, he went up to 
Cambridge, not to his father’s did college, but to the 
more splendid foundation ef 'frinityi About the date 
of his matriculation there is d doubt. • In Wood’s 
Atherm Oxonienses there is a note to the effect that 
Marvell was admilted “in matriculam Acad^ Cant. 
Coll. Trin,” on the l-fth of December 1633, when the 
boy “was but twelve years old. Dr. Lort, a famous 
master of -Trinity in his day, writing in Novemby 
■ 1765 to Captain Edward Thompson, of whom moje 
later on,, told the captain t!iat until 1635 there was 
no register of admissions of* ordinary students, pr 
pensioners, as they are called, but only a register of* 
Fellows and Foundation Scholars, and ‘in this last- 
qamed register Marvell’s nqme appears as a Scholar 
swom*and admitted on the 13th qf .^pril 1638. As, 
however, Marvell took his B.A. degree in ^639, he_ 
must have been'h^ residence long before’\pril 1688. 
Prob^ly Marvell •went to Trinity about 1635, just 
before the register of pensioners was begun, as a 
pensioner, becoming a Scholar in 1638, and taking his 
degree in * * ’ • 

Cambridge Imdergraduates do not usually keep 
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diaries, ngr after they have become Masters of Art^ 
are they miush in tl^ habit of giving details a9 to 
their academic career. Marvell is ho exception to 
this prowling rule. He nowhere tells us what his 
Uhiversity taught him or how. The logic of the 
schools he ha4 no choiee but totleam. Molineus, 
Peter El^mus, Seton, KeckQiri^an were te^ft-books of 
reputatjjpn, from one or another of which every Cam¬ 
bridge man had to jnaster his simplieUers, his quids, his 
secundum quids, his quales, and^is qmntums., Aristotle’s 
Physics, Ethics, and Politics were “tutor’s bi>oks,” 
and those young men who loved to hear themselves 
talk were left free to^iscuss, much to Hobbes’s disgust, 

“ the freedom of the will, •incorporeal substance, ever¬ 
lasting nows, uhJiluities, hypostases, which the people 
understand'not nor will ever care for.” 


In the life of Matthew Eobinscyi,^ who went up to 
Cambridge a little later than Marvell (June 1645), 
ancT was pix>bably a harder reader, we are told that 
“*the strength of his studies lay in the metaphysics 
hnd in those subtile author^ for many years which 
tendered him aB«irrefragable disputant de qwUbet enie, 
and whilst he was bt^: senior freshman he was found in 
the bachelor schools, disputing ably with the best of 
the senior .sophisters,” Robinson despised the old- 
fashioned Ethics and Physics, but wdth the new Car¬ 
tesian or Experimental Philosophy he was inier primes. 
History, pjirticuljltly the Roman, was in great favour 


at both Universities at this time, and young men were 
taught, so old Hobbes again ^^mbles, to despise 
monarchy V from Cicero, Seneca, fCato and oUier poli¬ 


ticians ^f Rome, and Aristotle of Athens, who seldom 
spake of«king|i but as of wolves and other ravenous 

' ^Ajutobiography of Matthew Rohinaon. by J. E. B. 


Mayor, Cambridge, 1856. 
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^beasts.” ^ ThesMuees were never neglected at Cam¬ 
bridge, as the University exercises survive to prove, 
whilst modem *languages, Spanish and Italian for 
example, were greedily Required by such an eager 
spirit as Kichard Crashaw, the poet, who came into* 
residence at Pembaoke in 163J. There j^ere problems 
to be “ kfept ” in the ^ojlege c^pel, ^ectur^ to be ^ 
attended, both public and private, declamations to be 
delivered, and even in the vacations the scholar^ were 
not exempt from “ exerejpes ” either in hall or ifi their 
tutori^ rooms. Earnest students read their G-reek 
Testaments, and even their Hebrew Bibles, and filled 
their note-books^ working naore hours a day than was 
good for their health, whilsif tb^5 iSle ones wasted their 
time as best they could in sen. unhealtll^y, over-crowded 
town, in an age which knew nothing 6£ boating, 
billiards, or cricke^. A tennis-court there was in 
Marvell’s time, for m Dr. Worthington’s Diat^jy under 
date 3rd of April 1637, it stands recorded ^hat on that 
day and in that place that learned man received ‘'a 
dangerous blow on the I^e.” ^ • 

The only incident we knpw of Jlfarvell’s under* 
gradxiate days is remarkable enqugh, for, boy though 
he was, he seems, like the Gibbon of a later day, to 
have suddenly beebme a Koman Catholic. This occur¬ 
rence may serve to remind us how, duripg Marvell’s 
time at Trinity, the University of Cambridge (ever 
the precursor in thought-movements!^ had ,a Catholic 
revival of her own, akin to that one which tvr^hundred 
years afterwards hS^ened at Oxford, and has left •so 
|iuch agreeable liteiatufb behind it. Fuller in his 
history of the University of Cambridge tells us a 

^ Behemotiiy Hobbea* Works (Molesworth),#voL ti., see pp. „ 
168,218, 233-6. 

* WbiihingtoD’B Diary, vol. i. p. 5 (Chetbam Society). 
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little about this highly iuterestiiig and important 
movement^;— * 

“Now began -the Unifersity (1633>4} to be much beauti¬ 
fied in buildipgs, every college either casting its skin with the 
^snt^e, or renewing its bill with *the eagle, having their courts 
or at least their^/ronts and Gatehouses repaired and adorned. 
But the greatest^grlteration wUs in\heir Chapels, inost of them 
^ being’ grali^d with the aQpession of qpgans. And seeing musick 
is one of^the liberal arts, how could it be quarrelled at in an 
University if tljey sang with understanding both of tJie 
matter hnd manner tliereof. some took great distaste 

thereat as attendancie to superstition.” ^ 

% * 

‘ The chapel at Peterhouse we read elsewhere, which 

was built in 1632, ai^ consecrated by bishop White of 

Ely, had a beautiful ceiling and a noble east tvindow. 

“ A grave divinff’^ Fuller tells us, “ preaching before 

the University at ^t. Mary’s, bad this smart passage 

in his Sermon—that as at the Olyippian Games he was 

• counted*the Conqueror who could drive his chariot 

whdhls neaijest the mark yet so as not to hinder his 

rdnning or to stick thereon, so he who in his Sermons 

tiould preach near Popery and‘yet m Popery, there was 

your man. And^deed now began to be the general 

complaint of most ipoderate men that many in the 

^ University, both in the schools and pulpits, approached 

the opinions of the Church of Rome' nearer than ever 

before.” « 

Archbishop Laud, unlike the bishops of Dr. Newman’s 
day, fa^roured* th9 Catholic revival, and when Mr. 
. Bernard,«the lecturer of St. Sepulchre’s, London, 
preached a “No Popeiy” sermCln at St. Mary’s, 
Gambridge«»he was dragged idto the High Conunissioif 
Court, i^d, as the hateful practice then was, a practice 
dear to the sqiiI of Laud, yras bidden to subscribe a 

' ^ Fqller; History of Oambridge Umversitf^KSS), p. JjS7. 
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formal recantation. This Mr. Bernard refused to do, 
though profesEilng ^is sincere sorrow and penitence for 
any oversights,and hasty expiessions in his sermon. 
Thereupon he was sent back to prison, where he died. 

“ If,” adds Fuller, “ he wan miserably abused in prison 
by the keepers (as some have reported) ^ the shorten¬ 
ing of hj^ life, EPe thal maketh inquisition for blood 
either hath or will be a revengeathereof.”^ ^ % 

By the side of this grim story the much-writton-about 
incidents of the Oxford Movement ceeift trivial enough. 

Not a ’few Cambridge scholars of this period, 
Bichkrd Grashaw among the number, found permanent 
refuge in Eome. , 

The story of Marvell’s conveasion is emphatic but 
vague in its details. The “^esuitg,” who were well 
represented in Cambridge at the*t^e, .are said to 
have persuaded him to leave Cambridge secretly, and 
to take refuge im one of their houses in London. 
Thither the elder Marvell followed in pursuit, and* 
after search came across hif^son in a bookseller’s ^op, 
where he succeeded both in convincing the boy of his 
errors and in persuading him to return to Trinity. 
An odd story, and not, as it l3tands,*tery credible, bfit 
Mr. Grosart discovered among,the Marvell papers at 
Hull a fragment of a letter without signature, address,. 
or date, which throws some sort of light .on the inci¬ 
dent. This letter was evidently, as Mr. Grosart 
surmises, sent to the elder Marvell by some similarly 
afflicted parent. In its fragmentsif’y Itate tM letter 
reads as follows :■ 


> “Worthy S',—M'^Breftreciiffe being w*** ^ne to-day, I 
related vnto him a fearfull passage lately at Cambridg toacdi- 
ing a sonne of mine, Bachelor of Arts in E^therm^ Hall, w*’** 


* Fuller, p. 166. 
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was this. He was lately inuited to a sapper in towne by a 
gentlewoman, where was one M’^ NicWls felow of Peter-, 
hoiue, and another or tw^ masters of arts, I know not direl^tly 
whether felowes or not: my sonne hauing ^oe p'ferment, bat 
lining meerely of my penny, they pressed him much to come 
*to line at* their house, and for chamber and extraordinary 
bookes they prAnised farre : and, then garnestly moued him 
to goe to SomeAet house, where they could dqp much for 
’ p’feiring him to some ^minent^ {dace, and in conclusion to 
popish arguments to seduce him soe rotten and rnsauory as 
being ^uerheard*it was brought in question before the heads 
of the Uniuersity: l>r. Cosens, mheing Vice C^ancelor noe 
punishment is inioined him; but on Ash-wednesday ^ext a 
recantation in regent house of some popish tenets Nicols let 
fall: I p’ceive by Breercliflb some such ]]^nk vsed towards 
y' sonne : I desire to Inow yhat y'^ did therin: thinking I 
cannot doe god bq^ter seruice then bring it vppon the stage 
either in P%rliamftnt it hold : or informing some Lords of 
the Counsail to whom 1 stand much oblieged if a bill in 
Starchamber be meete To terrify otherf^ by making these some 
publi^e*spectacle : for if such fearfull practises may goe vn- 
puifTshed I take care whether I may send a child . . . the 
Idtd.”» 

The reference to Dr. Cosens, or Cosin, being Vice- 
t/hancellor givetf 5 clue ttf the date, for Cosin was chosen 
Vice-Cl\?incellor on th# 4th of November 1639.® 

Though we can know nothing of the elder Marvell’s 
methods oi re-conversion, they were more successful 
than the eMer Gibbon’s, who, as we know, packed the 
future historian off to Lausanne and a Swissapastor’s 
house?* Wh3t (Gibbon became on leaving off his 
Romanian we can guess for ourselves, whereas 
Marvell, once out of the hands of these very shadowy 
** Jesuits,”^emained the ‘staunclfbst of Christian Fr^* 
testante to the end of his days. 

• " ^ Aosart, I. j xxviii. 

* See Worthington’s Diary, vsJ. 4 . p. 7. 
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This strange incident, and t\ro college exercises or 
poems, one in*Gr&k, the other in Latin, both having 
reference to ap addition to tliie Royal* Family, and 
appearing in the Musa Cantahrigimsis for 1637, are all 
the materials that exist for weaving tlie story o| 
Marvell, the Cambridge undergradua1|p. The Latin 
verses, ^hich Horatiati in styib, contain one 
pretty stanza, composed apparently befor^ the sexs 
of the new-born infant was known at Cambridge^. 

“ Sive felici Carolum Bguri * 

* Pamilus prihceps imitetur almae 
Sive Mariae decoret puellam 

, Dulcis imago.” 

After taking his Bachelor’s ^e^ee in 1639, Marvell, 
being still a Scholar of the college| must have gone 
away, for the Conclusion Book of Trinity? under date 
September 24, 1641, records as follows:— 

“ It ia agreed by y* Master and 8 seniors y* M' Cartel' and • 
D' Wakefields, D' Marvell, D* Waterhouse, Maye 

in regard y*^ some of them are reported to be married and*y^ 
others look not after y^^' days nor Acts shall receave no more 
benefitt of y« Coll and shall be out of places unless jf* 
shew just cause to y* Coll for y* contrary in 3 months.” 

•• 

Dr. Lort, in his amiable letter of 1765, already 
mentioned, points out that this entry pontains no 
reflection on Marvell’s morals, but shows 4hat he was 
given ‘^notice to quit ” for non-residence, “ then much 
more strictly enjoined than it is^oW.” • Thb days 
referred to in the entry were, so the master obligingly * 
explains, “the certain number allowed by statute to 
(brantees,” whilst the ‘^tis mean the Exercises also 
enjoyned by the statutes.” Dr. Lort adds, ‘^It does 
not appear, by any subsequent entry, Aether Marvell . 
did or did notLcomply with this order ? ” • Wfi ma^ 
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now safely assume he did not. M^rv^l’s Cambridge 
days were T>ver. • 

The vacations, no inconsiderable pftrt of the year, 
were probajply spent by Marvell under his father’s 
^oof at Bhll, where his two blder sisters were married 
and settled, it is not to be wpnder^ at that Andrew 
Marvell should*,* for so many years, have represented 

••‘Hull in ^e House of Common*^, for both he and his 
family, Were well known in the town. The eld^r 
Marvell added*to *his reputation as a teacher and 
preacher the character of a devoted servant o^ his 
flock in the hour of danger. The plague twice visited 
Hull during the time of the elder ]y|tirvell, first in 
1635 and again in 1638. •In those days men might 
well pray to be delivered .from “plague, pestilence, 
and famine.’I Hflll*snffered terribly on both occasions. 

* We have seen, in comparatively recent times, the effect 
of the chplera upon large towns, and the plague was 
Vors^ lhan the cholera many times over . The Hull 
preacher, desl)ite the stigma of facetiomness, which still 
c^gs to him, stuck to his post,.visiting the sick, bury¬ 
ing the dead, and even, which seems a little superfluous, 
preaching and afterwards printing “by request” their 
funeral sermons. A br^e man, indeed, and one reser\’^ed 
for a tragic end. 

In April 1638 the poet’s mother died. In the follow¬ 
ing NovembOT the elder Marvell married a widow lady, 
but his own end \||as close upon him. The earliest 
consecul^e Account of this strange event is in Cent’s 

• Sisiory ofTSull (1735):—“This year, 1640, the Rev. 
Mr. Andrew Marvell, Lectures of .Hull, sailing over 
the Humber* in company with Madame Skinner of 


*Thomton*Golle^ and a young beautiful couple who 
•were going* to oe wedded; a speedy Fatg prevented 
the'designed happy union thro’ a violent storm which 


B* 
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overset the bo^ ai^ put a period to all their lives, nor 
were there any remains of them or the vessel ever after 
found, tho’ earnestly sought for con distant shores.*’ 

Thus died by drowning a brave man, a ^ood Chris¬ 
tian, and an excellent Clergyman of the dteformed^ 
Church of Englai)^. TJre plain narrati^i^e just quoted 
has been embroidered by many long-sub&equent writers 
in the interests of thdbeVho love presentirSents andv 
ghostly intimations of impending events, and in one 
of these versions it is recorded, thfft thbugh the mom- • 
ing ^was clear, the breeze fair, and the company gay, 
yet when stepping into the boat “the reverend man 
exclaimed, ‘ Hq for Heaven^’ and threw his staff ashore 
and left it to Providence t<i,fulfihits awful warning.” 

So melancholy an occurrence natqrally excited great 
attention, and long lingered in local ihemofies. Every¬ 
body in Hull knew who was their member’s father. 

There is an obstinate tradition quite uqverifiable 
that Mrs. Skinner, the mother of the beautiful" ^ung" 
lady who was drowned with the elder Maf veil, adopjied 
the young Marvell as a son, sending to Cambridge for 
him after his father’s death, and providing him wiiEk 
the means of travel, and that afterwards she bequeathbd 
him her estate. Whether the£ie is any trujih in this 
story cannot now be ascertained. The Skinners were 
a well-known Hull family, one of them^ a brother of 
that Cyriac Skinner who was urged by Milton in 
immortal verse to enjoy himself whilst the mood was 
on him, having been Mayor of Hull. The'lad^, doubt¬ 
less, had money, and Andrew Marvell was 4n need of , 
money, and appears to (have been suppk^ with it. It 
is quite possible the tradition is true. * 



CHAPTER H 

' • • • ,, 

"'THB HAPPY garden-state'* 

• • * 

The seventeenth century wa^ the century of travel 

for educated Englishmen—of long, leisurely tjavel. 
Milton’s famous Italian tour lasted fifteen months. 
John Evelyn’s JFander-Jhhre occupied four years. 
Andrew Marvell liVe^ -abroad in France, Spain, 
Holland, and Italy from L642 to 1646, and we have 
Milton’s word for It* that when the traveller returned 
he was well acquainted with tj^e French, Dutch, 
^p^i§h,«and Italian languages. Andrew Marvell was 
a highly cultivated man, living in a highly cultivated 
age, in daily converse with scholars, poets, philo- 
l^phers, and men of very considerable scientific attain- 
njents. In reading Clarendon and Burnet, and whilst 
turning over Aubrey’s delightful gossip, it is impos¬ 
sible not* to bo struc'6? with the width and variety of 
the learning as well as with the wit of the period. 
Intellectually it was a great age. 

No record remains of Marvell’s travels during these 
years. ^ Up an^ dqgfn his writings the careful reader 
will come across pleasant references to foreign manners 
and cust^s, betokening the keen humorous observer, 
and the possession of that wide-ey%d faculty that takes^ 
a pleasure, half contemplative, half the result of animal 
■ spirits, ift ^atc^pg the way of the world wherever you 
‘ ihay chance to be. Of another and an earlier trayeller, 
Sir Hefty Wotton, we read in “Walton’s Life.” * 


10 
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“ And whereas^e was noted in his youth to have a sharp 
wit and apt to jest, that by time, travel, and conversation was 
so polished and ma^e useful, that hio compan/ seemed to be 
one of the delights of mankind.” ' ^ 

In all Marvell’s work, iSs poet, as Parlianentarian, ^ 
as controversialist^ we ^hall see the travelled man. 
Certainly «io one ever more* fully grasped the §ense 
of the famous sentence g^ven by Wotton to’ Milton, 
when the latter was starting on his travels: “ I^p^nsieri 
stretti ed il viso sciolto.” * ' 

Marvell'was in Eome about 1645. lean give no 
other date during the whole four years. This, our 
only date, restp upon an assumption. In Marvell’s 
earliest satirical poem he gives hn account of a visit 
he paid in Kome to the unlucky pQjStaster Flecknoe, 
who was not in Eome until 1645. ‘ ff, therefore, the 
poem records an astual visit, it follows that the author 
of the poem was in 'Eome at the same time. ^ ^It is not 
very near, but it is as near as we can get. ‘ 
Eichard Flecknoe was an Irish priest bf blam^eps 
life, with a passion foi^ scribbling and for printing. 
His exquisite reason for both these superfluous acts is 
worth quoting:— ' “ , 

“ I write chiefly to avoid idlenessfand print to avoid the 
imputation (of idleness), and as others do it to live after they 
^ are dead, 1 do it only not to be thought dead whilst I am 
alive.” ^ ® *■ 


Such frankness should have' dir^^ed ridicule, but 
somehow or another this amiabln m£tn cam# to be 


regarded as the type of a dull author, and ^isis name * 
^ssed into a proverb ^^r stupidity, so much so that 
*when Dryden in 1 ^82 was casting about *how best to 
give pain to Shadwell, he devised the plan of hie famous . 

^ For an account of Flecknoe, see Southey^ Omhiana, i. lOEL . 
Lamb placed Borne fine lines of Flecknoe’s at the begjiming of 
the Quakers' JHeeting. 
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satire, MacFlecknoe,” where ift bit^g verse he de¬ 
scribes Fleoknoe (who was happily dead) as an -aged 

Prince— ’ • * * 

^ ' “ Who like Augustus young 

MiTas called to empire and had governed long; 

In pr<^Be and verse was owned, without dispute, 
Througi^all the realms of nonsAse absolute.” 

Dryden goes on to picture'thfe aged Flecknoe, 

• * pondering which of all his sons was fit 

To reign and wage immortal war with Wit,” 

and fixing on Shadwell. , 

“ Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 

Matxire in dulness from his tender years ; 

Shadwell alxSie^ o^U my sons, is he 
Who stspids confinped in full stupidity : 

The recft to some faint meaning make pretence. 

But Shadwell never deviates into sense.” 


nas it come about that Flecknoe, the Irish 
priest, wl^m Marvell visited in his lioman garret in 
*1645, bears a name over memorable in literatiu’e. 

Marvell’s own poem, thodgh eclipsed by the splen¬ 
dour of Glorious John's resounding lines, has an 
interest of its own as being, in its roughly humorous 
way, aforerunner of^e “ Dunciad ” and “ Grub Street ” 
literature, by which in sundry moods ’tis “ pleasure to^ 
be bound. • It describes seeking out the poetaster ifi 
his lodging ** three staircases high,” at the sig^ of the 
Peliq|k^, in a,roor^'’8o small that it seemed “ a coffin set 
in -th^stair’s he^” No sooner was the rhymer un¬ 
earth^ than straightway he began to recite his poetry 
in dismal Jbones, much to hi^visitor’s dismay:— • 

But 1 whq now imagin’d myself brought 
* To m^ last trial, in a serious thought 

palm’d the disorders of my youthful breast 
And to my martyrdom prepared rest. 
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Only thi%fraib ambition did remain, 

The last distemper of the sober brain, * 

That there*had been some pfssent to adjure 
The futiire ages how I did endiire.” ^ 

To stop the cataract of*“hideous verse,’’^larvell 
invited the scarecnow toc dinner, and wfdts while he 
dresses. JfB they turn to leave, for the room is so 
small that the man who comes in last must be the first 
to go out, they meet a friend of the poet^on the stairs, 
who makes a third at dinner. After dinner Flecknoe 
produces ten quires of paper, from which the friend 
proceeds to read, but so infamously as to excite their 
author’s rage:— e 


“ But all his praises couU'not how appease 
The provok’t Author, whom it di£ displease 
To hear his verses by so just a*cftrs6 
That were ill made, condemned to be read worse ; 
And how (impossible!) he made yet more , 
Absurdities in them than were before : 

For his untun’d voice did fall or raise ^ 

As a deaf man upon the Viol plays, 

Making the half-points and the periods run 
Confus’der than the atoms in the <spn: 

Thereat the poet swell’d with anger full,” 

# 

and after violent exclamations retires in dudgeon back 
to his room. The faithful friend is in desp^r. What 
is he to do to make peace 1 “ Who would commend 
his mistress now 1 ” Marvell ' 


“ counselled him to fb in time 
Ere the fierce poet’s anger turned to rhymedii 


The advice was tak^n, and Marvell, finding himself 
a1 last free from boredom, went off to St-^Peter’s to 
return thanks. 

This poem is but an unsatisfactory somenir*de voyotge^' 
but itds all there is. 

a 
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> 

What Marvell was doing during th^ stirring years 
1646-1650 is not known. Even in the most troubled 
times men about Sbheir business, %nd our poet was 
always a ]pan of ahairs. As for his opinions during 
, these years, we can only gUess at them from those to 
which he afterwards gave Qxpresgion. Marvell was 
neither a Bepilblican nor a Puritan. Likss his father 
before him, he was ft Proteltafit and a member of the 
Befqjrfhed Church of England. He stood for both 
King and Parliament. Archbishop Laud he dis¬ 
trusted, and it may well be detested, but good church¬ 
men have often distrusted and even detested their 
archbishops. Mr. Gladstene had no ^eat regard for 
Archbishop Tait. Befosf the Act of Uniformity and 
the repressive legislation,that followed upon its heels 
had driven English dissent into its final moulds, it 
was not doctrine but ceremonies that disturbed men’s 
minds j .and Marvell belonged to tliat school of English 
cl^rchmen, by no means the least distinguished school, 
vhi^h was* not disposed to quarrel with their fellow- 
^ Christians over white surplices, the ring in matrimony, 
or the attitude ^uring Holy Communion. He shared 
the belief of a* contemporary that no system is bad 
enough* to destroy ^ good man, or good enough to 
save a bad one. 

The Civil War was to Marvell what it was to most 
wise men not devoured by faction—a deplorable event. 
Twenty years aftci* he* wrote in the Behears&l Trans- 
prose^ f— * * 

“ Whether it be a war of religion' or of liberty it is not 
worth the labour to inquire. Whichsoever was at the top, t^ 
other at the bottom; but upon considering all, I think 
tbe cause was t§o good to have been fought for. Men ought 
to have trusted God—^they ought to have trusted the King 
with that whole matter. The arms of the Church ar^ijirayers 
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a&d tears, the aims of ^the subject are patience and petitimis. 
'Kie^Emg himself being of so accurate and piereing a judg> 
ment would soon have felt it where j,t stuck. JB'or men may 
spare their pains when Nature is at work, and the world will 
not go the faster for our diivin^. Even as his pres4ht Majesty’s 
happy Restoration did itself, so aU things else happSu in their * 
best and proper time^without any heed of ou;^t>fficioumess.”^ 

• * 

In the face of this passage and cnany another of the 

like spirit, it is puzzling to find such a man, <or ez- 
anfple, as Thomas Baker, the ejectecbnod-juring Fellow 
and historian of St. John's College, Cambridge (1656- 
17407; writing of Marvell as “ that bitter republican ”; 
and Dryden, who probably .knew Marvell, comparing 
his controversial pamphlets 'v^th those of Martin Mar- 
Prelate, or at all events i^eaking ^of Martin Mar- 
Prelate as “ the Marvell of those times. V ^ A somewhat 
anti-prelatical note runs through Marvell’s writings, 
but it is a familiar* enough note in the works of the 
English laity, and by no means dissevers its pos^SlSf' 
from the Anglican Chiirch. But ther^ are somp 
heated expressions in thf satires which probably gave 
rise to the belief that Marvell was a Bepublican.^ 
During the Commonwealth* Marvel was content to 
be a civil servant. He entertaii^cd for the Lprd-Pro- 
tector the same kind of admiration that such a loyalist 
as Chateaubriand could not help feeling for Napoleon. 
Even Clarendon’s pedantic soul occasionalljf vibrates as 

^ Grosart, vol. iii. p. 176. ^ 

^ Sw preface to Rtligio Laid, Scott’s Dryden, vol. xt p. 27. 

3 Jeremy Collier m bis Higtorical Dictionary (1705) describes 
Marvell, to whom he allows more space (though it is but a few 
]^e8) than he does to Shakespeare, as to his opinion he was 
a dissenter.” In Collier's opinion Marvell may have^been no 
better than a dissenter, but in fact he was a ‘‘■U his 

life, and it was Collier who lived to become a non-furor and a 
dissentjpr, and a sdusmatical bishop to boot. * » 
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he writes of Oliver, and compare^ hic^ reputation in 
foreign courts with that of his own royal master. 
When the Kestoratioi! came Marvelf rejoiced. Two 
old-established things had been destroyed by Cromwell 
k—Kings ftnd Parliaments, add Marvell was glad to see 
them both baek again in England. « 

Some verses M Marvell’s attributable to this period 
(1646-1650) show hiln keeping what may be called 
Royalisl company. With a dozen other friends of 
Bichard Lovelace, £he Cavalier poet and the author of 
two of the most famous stanzas in English v^ree, 
Marvell contributed some commendatory lines ad¬ 
dressed to his “noble friend, Mr. Bi«hard Lovelace, 
upon his Poems,” ^hieW appeared with the poems 
themselves in that year of fate, 1649. “After the 
murder of the iJirfg;” says Anthony Wood, “ Lovelace 
was set at liberty, and having by that time consumed 
allestate, grew very melancholy, became very poor 
in Jjody and purse, was the object of charity, went in 
ragged clottes (whereas when he was in glory he wore 
cloth of gold and silver), and mostly lodged in obscure 
and dirty places, ^ore befitting the worst of beggars 
and poorest of servants.” 

Then 4t was that IHfcasta made its first appearance. 
When the fortunes of the gallant poet were at their 
lowest and rtever to revive, Marvell seizes the occasion 
to deplore the degeneracy of the times, a familiar theme 
with ppets:— ^ ^ * 

‘^Our civil wars have lost the civic crown, 

• ^tfe'highest builds who with most art destroys, 

And against others’ fam^ his own employs.” 

V * • 

He then glances scornfully at the new Presbyterian 

censorship of t^ press;— 

“.The barb^ censurers begin to look. 

Like the grim consistory on thy book, 

Ai^ on each line oast a reforming eye,** 
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and suggests ^tJ/tieasta is in danger because in 1642 
its* author had been imprisoned by order of* the House 
of Commons for'presenting a pAition from Kent which 
prayed for the restoratibn of the Booh^f Common 
Prayer. This danger is* however, overcoAe by thei 

ladies, who rise ii^armsito defend their,fhvourite poet. 

• • 

“ But when the beauteous Ladies came to know 

That their dear Lorelace was endangered so, • 

• Lovelace that thaw’d the most CQngeidM breast,* 

He who lov’d best and them defended best. 

They all in mutiny, though yet undrest, 

SaUy’d.” 


One of them challenged ^arvtll as to whether he 
had not been of the poet’s traducer^ but he answered 
No! 


“ 0 No, mistake not, I reply’d, for 1 
In your defend or in his cause would die. ^ 

But he, secure of glory and of time, 

Above their envy or my aid doth climb. • 

Him, bravest men and fairest nymphs approve, 

His book in them fihds Judgment, with you, Love.” 

Lovelace did not live to see the*Restoration, but 
died in a mean lodging near Slf^ Lane in April 1658, 
and was buried in St. Bridget’s Church. Let us in¬ 
dulge the hope that the friends who occupied so many 
of the introductory pages of Lovelace’s Imcasia occa¬ 
sionally enlivened the solitude anTl^relieved the ^stress 
of the poet whose praises they h^ once sun^with so 
much vigour. As Marvell was undoubtedly o'riendly 
• man, and one who |oved to be alone with^his friends, 
*and had never any house of his own to keep up, living 
for the most part in hired lodgings, it grould Ife unkind ‘ 
to doubt th|t he at least did not forget Lovelace in his 
poverty and depression of spirit. * * 
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In 1649 thirty-three poets combined to weep over 
the early grave of the Lord Henry Hastings, the eldest 
son of the six^h Earl of Huntingdon, ^ho died of the 
smallpox in the twentieth yedr of his age. Not even 
this plentiful discharge of p6ets’ tears should rob the 
young nobleman of his claim to be jpegarded as a fine 
example of the ^eat learning, accomplishments, and 
high spirits of the ^ge. We *can still produce the 
thirty-ifiree poe^s, but what young nobleman is there 
who can boast sucli erudition as had rewarded the 
scorned delights and the laborious days of 'this I^rd 
Hastings 1 We have at least the satisfaction of know¬ 
ing that did such a one exist he probably would not 
die of the smallpox. * Amiong the poets who wept on 
this occasion were derrick. Sir John Denham, Andrew 
Marvell, and John Dfyden, then a Westminster school¬ 
boy, whose description of the small^x is as bad as the 
dis^a^. • 

Marvell’s yerses begin very prettily and soon intro¬ 
duce a characteristic touch:— 

“ Go, stand betwixt the Morning and the Flowers, 

And ere thej^ arreit the early showers, 

Hastings is dead ; and we disconsolate 
Wi4h early tears iftust mourn his early fate.” 

In 1660 Marvell, then in his twenty-ninth year, 
went to live with Lord Fairfax at Nunappleton House 
in Yorkshire, as tutor jbo the only child and daughter 
of the ^use, Mary Fairfax, aged twelve years (born 
.30th J\]iy 1638). This proved to be a great event in 
Marvell’s life as a poet, and it happened at an epoch 
in the distinguish^ career bf the famous Parlia-* 
, mentari8||i general 

Whose lAlme in arms through Europe rings.” , 

0 

Lord*Fairfax, though he had countenanced, i^ not 
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approved, the trj^l and deposition of the king, had 
resolutely hdd himself aloof from the'proceedings 
which, beginnihg on Saturday the 20lh of January , 
1649, terminated so dismally on Tuesday the 30th. . 
The strange part playOU by Lady Fairfax on the 
first day of thg so-called trial (thoi^h it was no 
greater « travesty of justice than many a real trial 
both before and afftr/ is on% of the best-known 
stories in English history. There are 6everal*V,prsions 
of it. Having provided herself with a seat in 
a small gallery in Westminster Hall, just above the 
heads of the judges, when her husband’s name was 
called out as«one of the* commissioners, the intrepid 
lady (no Cavalier’s dame, bi it ftmembered, but a true 
blue Presbyterian), a br%ve soldiy’s daughter, cried 
out, “Lord Fairfax is not herb? he will never sit 
among you. You do wrong to name him as a sitting 
Coxnmissioner. ” This is Rush worth’s version, and he 
was present. Clarendon, who was not present, ^ing 
abroad at the time, reports the words as, “ He has 
more wit than to be here.” 

Later on in the day, when the |*resident Bradshaw 
interrupted the king and peremptc&ily bade him to 
answer the charges exhibited* against him “ in the 
name of the Commons of England assembled, and of 
the people of England,” Lady Fairfax again rose to 
her feet and exclaimed, “It’s a lie! l^ot half the 
peopfe. Where are they and their consents 1 Oliver 
Cromwell is a traitor.” * 

Lieutenant-Colonel Axtell, who during ‘the'IKrial was 
in command of a re^msnt in Westminsteyind charged 
by his military superior. Lord Fairfax himself, with 
the duty of maintaining order, heai;pg thif disturb-* 
ance, went^ forward and told Lady Fairfax to hold 
her^tongue, sound advice which she app^s*to have 
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taken. After the Eestoration Axt^ll was put to his 
trial as a “tegicide.” His defence, whicli was, that as 
a soldier he obeyed his*ordera, and wa# no more guilty 
than his geiperal, Lord Fairfax, was not listen^ to, 
And he was sentenced to death, a fate which he met 
like the brave*mai) he was. , ^ 

Although Fairfax did not immediately assign his 
'command after the king’s death, from that moment 
he lojlf heart in the cause. Lady Fairfax, whose 
loyalty to Charles *may have been quickened by her 
dislike of Oliver, had great influence with him, and it 
may well be that his conscience pricked him. ^e 
rupture came in June 1650, when Chaj^les’s son made 
his appearance in ScAtlaud and his peace with the 
Presbyterians, subscribing, with inward emotions it 
would be unkin(f to* attempt to describe the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and attending services and 
listening ^o sermons the length of'which, at least, he 
never forgot. War was plainly imminent between the 
two countries. The question was, who should begin ? 
Cromwell, who had hurried home from Ireland, 
Lambert, and Hiyrison were all keen to strike the 
first blow. Fairfax felt a scruple, and in those days 
scruples counted. Wte there, he asked, a just cause 
for an invasion of Scotland) A committee was ap¬ 
pointed, consisting of the three warriors above-named 
with St. John and Whitelock, to confer with the Lord- 
General and satisfy hhn of the lawfulness of the under¬ 
taking. •The SIX met, and having first prayed—Oliver 
’prayiilg^firs’t—they proceeded to ji discussion which 
may be r^ at length in .Whitelock’s Memorials,^ 
vol. iii. p/ 207. The substance of their talk was* 
’ as follows: Fajffax’s scruple proved to be that both 
• tiiey and the Scots had joined in the Solemn League 
and Covenant, and that, therefore, until Sco$land 
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aasumed the ofPeysive, there -was no cause for an 
invasion. C^mwell’s retort, after a preliminary 
? quibble, was pfactical enought “War*is inevitable. 
Is it better to have it«in the'bowels another’s 
country or in one’s owm In one or other it musti 
be.” Fairfax’s scyiple, however, withstood this battery, 
though it was strongly enforced by» ^Harrison,, who, 
in reply to the Lord-^eheral’s question, “What was*’ 
the warrant for the assumption that Scotland ^eant 
to fall upon England ? ” inquired, Mf Scotland did not 
mean to invade England, for whose benefit were levies 
being made and soldiers enlisted. 

Fairfax proved immovable. “Everyman,” said he, 
“ must stand or fall by his.owif conscience ”and as 
he offered to lay down his command, there was nothing 
for it but to accept the resignation* and appoint his 
successor. This was speedily done, and on the 28th of 
June 1650 “ Olive? Cromwell, Esquire,” was jippointed 
Captain-G-eneral and Commander-in-chief of all the 
forces. On 16th July Cromwell crossed* the Tweed, 
and on the 3rd of September the Lord delivered Leslie 
into his hands at Dunbar. ^ 

It was in these circumstances that Lord Fairfax and 


his energetic lady and only chiM went bacls; to their 
Yorkshire home in the midsummer of 1650, taking 


Marvell with them to instruct the Lady Mary in the 
tongues. 

Nunappleton House is in the Ainstey of York, a 
pleasant bit of countiy bounded by the rivdts Ouse, 


Wharfe, and Nidd.. The modern traveller,’ as ffis train* 

, rushes north, whilst sl^pt up in his corridor-carriage 
*with his rug, his pi^, and his novel, passe^at no great 
distance from the house on the wa^^ between Selby ‘ 
and York. The old house, as it was iff Marvell’e • 
tim^ is thus described 1^ Captain Markham, ^ho Had 
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t * 

a print to help him, in his delightful Life of the Great 
Lord Fairfax :— * « ^ 

'*It tras a pfoturesque ^ brick nuuision 'vnth stone copings 
and a high |teep roofj and consisted df a centre and two 
^l^gs at right angles, forming three sides of a square, facing 
to the north. The great hall or gallery occupied the centre 
between the two* yings. It -was hfty yUrds longj| and was 
•adorned with thirty shields in 'vtoo^, painted with the arms 
of the fa^pily. In the three rooms there were chimney-pieces 
of deHoate marble,of various colours, and many fine portraits 
on the walls. The central part of the house was surrounded 
by a cupola, and clustering chimneys rose in the two w^gs. 
A noble park with splendid oak-trees, and containing 300 
head of deer, stretched away to,the north, wlyle on the south 
side were the ruins of fJiie old Nunnery, the flower-garden, 
and the low meadows called %ngs extending to the banks of 
the Wharfe. In thi#*fl<jyer-gaiflen the General took especial 
delight. The flowers were planted in masses, tulips, pinks, 
and roses, each in separate beds^ which wq^e cut into the shape 
of forts with five bastions. General Lambert, whom Fairfax 
had reared as a soldier, also loved his flowers, and excelled 
both in cultivating them and in painting them from Nature. 
Lord Fairfax only went to Denton, the favourite seat of his 
grandfather, when the floods were out over the tugs at Nun- 
appleton, and he ats8 occasidnaUy resorted to his house at 
Bishop Hill in York.” 1 . 

I 

In this garden the muse of Andrew Marvell 
blossomed liKie the cherry-tree. 

Lord Fairfax, though furious in war, and badly 
wounde^^in mjiny a fierce engagement, was, when 
otherwise occupied, a man of quiet literary tastes, 
and a good bit of a collector and virtuoso. Some of 
the rare bo^s and manuscripts he iiad around him at 
Nunappl^ton are now in the Bodleian, the treasures of 
which he h|d pdbtected in troubled times. He loved 

^ •i^/e €f IA>rd Fairfax, by C. R. Markbam (1870), p. 
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to handle medals and coins, and knew the points of old 
eiigravings. fie Tim>te a history of the Christian Church 
down to our ow%i ill-conducted Reformation, and com¬ 
posed a complete metrical version of the Psalms of 
David and of the Song o& Solomon. These ^nd man^ 
other productions, which he characterised as “The 
Employiftent of my Solitude,” still raiftain in his own 
handwriting. Amongst them, Yorkshiremen will hear* 
with pleasure, is a “ Treatise on the breeding of the 
Horse.” • * 

Of the* quality of his wife we have already had a 
touch. She was one of the four tUiughters of Lord 
Yere of Tilbufy, who canqe of a fine fighting family, 
and whose daughters had^ a croughish bringing-up, 
chiefly in the Netherlands. Non^ of the daughters 
were reckoned beautiful, either ki face or figure, and 
it may well be that Lady Fairfax had something about 
her of the old campaigner; but of her courage sincerity, 
and goodness there can be no question. Her loyalty 
was no sickly fruit of “Church Principles,” foif^nr 
strong intelligence rejected scornfully the slavish doc¬ 
trines, alien to our political constitution, of divine 
right and passive obediench; but *a* loyalty, none the 
less, it was, of a very valuable Jcind. She was fond of 
argument, and with Lady Fairfax at ^ Nunappleton 
there was never likely to be any deariji of sensible 
talk and lively reminiscence. The tragedy of the 30th 
of January could never be forgotten, and it is possible 
that Marvell’s most famous verses, so nobly d^criptive 
of the demeanour of the king on that moEnorable 
occasion, derived their inspiration from discourse at 
Nunappleton. * ^ 

Of the Lady Mary, aged twelve, ^e have* no direct 
testimony. A'^en she grew up and had 'her portrait 
parted she stands revealed as a stout young woman 
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with a plain good-natured face. Tke pqpr soul needed 
all the godd-nature heaven had bestowed upon h%r, 
for she had to bear the misery andf disgrace which 
were the iinevitable marriage-portion of the woman 
jirhose illduck it was to bebome the wife of George 
VUliers, second Duke of Buckingham. Somebody 
seems.to have taRight her philosophy, for she* bore her 
* misfortunes as best became a great lady, living as one 
who hjiCl sorro^ but no grievance. The duke died in 
1688; she lived on till 1704. She was ever a good 
friend to another ill-used solitary wife. Gathering of 
Braganza. Marvell had every reason to be proud of 
his pupil. • • 

Beside the actual ihmates of the great house, the 
whole countrysides swarmed with Fairfaxes. At the 
Kectory of Boltoft Pbrey was the late Loid-Greneral’s 
uncle, Henry Fairfax, and his two,sons, Henry, who 
succeeded* to the title, and the better-known Brian, 
the biographer of the Duke of Buckingham. At 
Stenton, four miles off, lived the widow of the gallant 
Sir William Fairfax, who died, covered with wounds, 
in 1644 before Mojjtgomety Castle. There were two 
sons and two daughters at Stenton, whilst Charles 
Fairfax, another uncle,"hnd the lawyer and genealogist 
of the famHy, lived at no great distance with no less 
than fourteen children. There were also sisters of 
Lord Fairfax, with families of their own, all settled in 
the same part of the county. 

Such Were the agreeable surroundings of our poet for 
k £wo ydffs, 1650-1652. I must leave-it to the imagina¬ 
tions of my^aders to fill up the picture, for excepting 
the poems, n^ich we may safely assume were written 
lat Nunappleton House, and—who can doubt it f—read 
aloud to its inmates, there is nothing morp to be said. 
'^fore*considering the Nunappleton poetry, a ^rd 
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must be got ii^of lebliographj. College ezemses and 
eoZaplimentaiy verses excepted, Marvell printed none 
of his verse uncfer his own name in his'lifetime. So 
far as his themes were political there is^no need to 
wonder at this. Indeed, °the wonder is hov, despite,, 
their anonymity, their a^ithor kept his ears; but why 
the Ntinappleton verse should have remained in manu¬ 
script for more than thirty years*i8 hard to explain. 

Until Pope took his muse to market, poetrjP,^ apart 
from the drama, had no direct coinmercial value, or 
one^too sinall to be ranked as a motive for publication. 
None the less, the age loved distinction and appre¬ 
ciated wit, and to be known as a poet whose verses 
“numbered good intellects”.wajf to gain the entrie to 
the society of men both o^ intellect fashion, and 
also, not infrequently, snug b^^rtlfs in the public 
service, and secre^taryships to foreign missions and 
embassies. Thus there was always, in addition to 
natural vanity, a strong motive for a seventeenth- 
oentuiy poet to publish his poems. To-dajr one would 
hesitate to recommend a yoimg man who wanted to 
get on in the world to publish a volume of verse j but 
the age of “ wit ” and “ parts ” is ovefi 

It was not till 1681—three*'years after ^Marvell’s 
death—that the small folio appeared with a fine por¬ 
trait, still dear to the collector, which contains for the 
first time what may be called the “ garden-poetry ” of 
our author, together with som^ specimens of his poli¬ 
tical and satirical versification. * 

Marvell’s most famous poem— The Ode upon Of^wdVi 
Bettwn from Irelai^ —is not included in. the 1681 
volume, and remained in manuscript un^il 1776, as 
also did the poem upon Cromwell’s d^th. ** 

The rentioinder of the political poems, which had- 
ma^ their first appearance as broadsiieels, i/i^re 
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reprinted after the Revolution in t^e Tjjjell-known Col- 
Udim of Poems on Affairs of State.'^ These verses were 
never owned Marvell, and it is pnA)able that some 
of them, though attributed* to him, are not his at 
all. Wejiave only tradition to go by. In the case 
of political satires, squibs, epigran^, rough popular 
occasional rhymes flung otf both in haste and heat to 
' be sold with old ballads in the *tuarket-place, we need 
not se6k for better evidence than tradition, which 
indeed is often the bnly external evidence we have for 
the authorship of much more important things. , 

Now to return to the Nunappleton poetry. 

In a poem of 776 lines Marvell tells*the story and 
describes the charms cd the house, which Lord Fairfax 
built for himself during the war, and to which, as just 
narrated, he retirSdin the summer of 1650. The story 
is only too familiar a one, being wri^ large over many a 
fine propqiiy. Appleton House was Church loot. In 
the time of Henry, “ the majestic lord that burst the 
biiljtlls of Rdme,” the old house at Nunappleton was 
a Cistercian nunnery, a religious house. In 1542 
the community was suppressed and its property 
appropriated by *the great-grandfather of the Lord- 
General—rf)ne Sir Thbmas Fairfax. The religious 
buildings wese pulled down and a new secular house 
rose in them place. In these bare and sordid facts 
there is not much room for poetry, but thereiis a 
story thrown in. Shortly before 1518 a Yorkshire 
heiress, ^bearing the unromantic name of Isabella 
^ Thwatt&s, was living in the Cistercian abbey, under 
the guardianship of the abbess, the Lady Anna 
Langton. f^roperty under the care of the Church is 
’always si^posedd^ be in danger, and the Lady Anna 
.was freely credited with the desire to make a nun of 
* 1 The flfdi edition is dated 1703. ‘ 
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her ward, and^so keep her broad acres in Wharfedale 
and her messuages in York for the use "of Mother 
Church. None the less, the young lad^ was allowed 
to go about and visit h%r neighbours, aad whilst so 
doing she fell in love with Sir William Fairfax, or he 
fell in love with her or jwith her estates. Thereupon, 
so the stdry proceeds, the abbess k6pt her ward a 
close prisoner within Ihe'nunnefy walls. Legal pro- * 
ceedings were taken, but in the end thf privac;^ pf the 
nunnery was invaded, and Miss Thwaites was abducted 
andpmarried to Sir William Fairfax at the church of 
Bolton Percy. The lady abbess had to submit to vis 
major, but worse days were in front of her, for she 
lived on to see the nunnery itshlf despoiled, and the 
fair domains she had during a long life preserved 
and maintained for religious uses*'handed over to the 
son of her former i^ard, Isabella Thwaites. 

Our poet begins by referring to the modest dimen¬ 
sions of the house, and the natural charms of its 
surroundings:— 

“ The house was built upon the place, 

Only as for a mark of grace, - , 

And for an inn to entertain 
Its Lord awhile, but not r^iain. 

Him Bishop’s-hill or Denton may, 

Or Billborow, better hold than they : 

Bat Nature here hath been so free, ' 

As if she said, ‘Leave this*to me.’ 

Art would more neatly have defac’d 
What she had laid so sweetly waste 
In fragrant gardens, shady woods, 

Deep meadows, aad transparent floods.”^* 

And then starts the story;— 

** While, with slow eyes, we these survey^ 

And on each pleasant footstep stay. 
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We opportunely may relate , ^ 

The progress of this house’s fate. 

A nunnery first gave it birth, ' * 

(For virgin buildings off brought forth) 

An<f all that neighbour^ruin shows 
^e quarries whence this dwelling rose. 

Near tq this gloomy cloister’s gttos, 

. There d'^elt the blooming virgin Thwaitih, 

Fair beyond mlasure, and^n heir, 

' Which might deformity make fair ; 

And oft*she%pent the summer’s suns 
Discoursing with the subtle Nuns, 

Whence, in these words, one to her weav’d, 

As ’twere by chance, thoughts long conceiv’d : 

‘ Within this holy leilure, we * 

Jjive innocently, as you see. 

These wall* restrain the world without, 

But hedge ortf liberty about; 

These bars inclose that wilder den 
Of those wild creatures, called men, 

‘ftie cloister outward bhuts its gates. 

And, from us, locks on them the grates. 

Here we, in shining armour white, 

Like virgin amazons do fight, 

And our chaste lamps we hourly trim. 

Lest the great Bridegroom find them dim. 

Qur orient breads perfumM are 
With incense of incessant prayer ; 

Andjioly-water of our tears 
Mostbtrangely our complexion clears ; 

Not tears of grief, but such as those 
e^^ith vdiich calm pleasure overflows ; 

Or pity, when we look on you 
That live without this happy vow. 

How should we grieve that mpst be seen 
£aSi one a spouse, and each a queen, 

\nd can^n heaven hence behold 
Our brighter robes and crowns of gold 1 
^hen we have prayed all our beads; 

Some one the holy Legend reads, 
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Whili^iall tlie rest with needles paint 
The face and graces of the Saint; * 

Some of yonr features, as we sewed,- * 
Through every shrine should'be bestowed, 
And in one b^uty ere would take 
Enough a thousand Saints to make. 

And (for l^dare nbt quench the firo* 

1%at me does fo^ ygur good inspire) 

’Twere sacrilege a man to a^mit 
To holy things for heaven fit. ^ 

I see ike angels in a crown 
Oh you the lilies showering down ; 

And round about you glory breaks. 

That B(^ething morq than human speaks. 
All beauty when at such a jieight. 

Is so already consecrate. 

Fairfax I know, and dong ere t^ 

Have marked the youth, and what he is; 
But can he j>nch a rival seem, 

For whom you heaven should disesteem ? • 
Ah, no ! and ’twould more honour prove 
He your devoto were than Love. 

Here live beloved and obeyed. 

Each one your sister, each your maid, 

And, if our rule seem strictly petned, 

The rule itself to you shall J}end. 

Our Abbess, too, now far in age, 

Doth your succession near presage. 

How soft the yoke on us would lie, 

Might such fair hands as yours it tie I 
Your voice, the sweetest of the choir, 

Shall draw heaven nearer, raise us Higher, • * 
And your example, if our head. 

Will soon ns to perfection lead. 

Those virtueif to i& all so dear, 'o' 
Will straight grow sanctity when here; « 

And that, once sprung, increase s6 fast," 
XiUiiniracles it work at last.’ ” 


[CSBAP. 
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What reply was given by the heiress to these arga- 
xarats, and others of a still more* sedftctive hue, the 
poet does not tell, but turns to the^ eager lover who 
asks, What should be do t |Ie hints that a nunnery is 
no place Jor a virtuous maid, and that the nuns (unlike 
himself, I hope) are only thinking of her property. 
He complaini^ that though the Cmirt has ^authorised 
him to use either pfsace oi> force, the nuns still stand 
^pon their guard. 

“ lU-counselfed women, do you know 
Whom you resist or what you do ? ” 

Using a most remarkable poetic licence, the poet refers 
to the fact that this barred-out lover to be the pro¬ 
genitor of the gi^at Lord Fairfax. 

• * 

“ Is not tills he, whose offspring fierce 
Shall fight through all the universe ; 

And with successive valour tfj' 

*France, Poland, either Germany, 

Till one, as long since prophesied. 

His horse through conquered Britain ride ? ” 

The lover determines to take the place by assault. It 
was not a very*heroic entjprprise, as Marvell describes 
it. . % - 

“ Sojne to the breach, against their foes, 

Tlvpir wooden Saints in vain oppose ; 

Andther bolder, stands at push. 

With their old holy-water brush, 

, Whilp the disjointed Abbess threads 
The jingling chain-shot of her beads ; 

But their loud’st cannon were their lungs, 

^\iid sharpest weapons .wer^ their tongues 
$at waving these aside like flies, 

’ Yoangj|Fairfax through the wall does rise 
Then tne unfrequented vault appeared, 
An(^toperstition, vainly feared; • * 
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The relioks false were set to view; 

Only the jeW6ls there 'were true, 

And trulj( bright and holy Thwaites, ^ 

That weeping at the altar waits. 

But the glad youth fiway her hears, 

And to the Nuns bequeathes her tears, 

Who guilt^y their^prize bemoan, 

Li^e gypsies who a child have stolfai!” 

• * • 

The poet then goes on to glorify the results «f this 
union and to describe happy days spenfc at Nun^pple- 
ton by the .descendants of Isabella Thwaites. 

“At the demolishing, this seat 
To Fairfhx fell, as by (scheat; 

And what both nuns and foifnders willed, . 

’Tis likely better thus ^fulfilled, t 
For if the virgin proved not tbeirf, 

The cloister yet remained hers ; 

Though man/ a nun there made her vow, 

’Twas no religious house till now. * 

From that blest bed the hero came 
V^om France and Poland yet does fame ; 

Who, when retired here to peace, 

His warlike studies coul^ not cease; 

But laid these gardens out, in sport, 

In the just figure of a fort, 

And with five bastions it did fence. 

As aiming one for every sense. 

When in the east the morning ray 
^ Bhings out the colours of th^ day. 

The bee through these known alleys bums, 

Beating the dian with its drums. 

Then flowers their drowsy eyelids raise. 

Their silken ensign^ each displays, 

And dries its pan, yet dank with dew. 

And fills its fluk with odours new. ^ 

These as their Governor goes by 
In frt^ant volleys they let fly, 
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And to salute their Goyemess^ ^ 

Again as great a charge they press: 

Nona for the virgin nymph ; for%he 
Seems with the flower^a flower to he. 

And think so still t thpugh not compare 
With breath so sweet, or check so fair! 

Well ^hot, ye firemen ! •Oh, hdw sweet 
. And roilhd your equal fires do meet, * 
Whose shrill import no eaf can tell, 

* But echoes to the eye and smell! 

See how the flowers, as at ]mrade, 

Under their colours stand displayed; 

Each regiment in order grows, 

That of the tulip, pink and rose. 

But when the vigilanli patrol 
, Of stars walk round about the pole. 

Their leaves, which t^ the stalks are curled, 
Seem to ^eit- staves the ensigns furled. 
Then in some flower’s belovM hut, 

Each l;ee, as sintinel, is shut, 

A.nd sleeps so too, but, if once stirred. 

She runs you through, nor asks the word. 

Oh, thou, that dear and happy isle, 

The garden of the world erewhile. 

Thou Paradise of the four seas. 

Which heaven ](nanted us to please, 

But/ to exclude the world, did guard 
With watery, if not flaming sword,— 

What luckless apple did we taste. 

To make us moftal, and thee waste 1 
• (Unhappy ! shall we never more 
,, That sweet militia restore. 

When gardens only had their towers 
Aig^ all the garrisons wete flowers, 

^hen roses only arms might bear. 

And melt did rosy garlands wear 1 
Tulips, in several colours barred, , 
*W^ then the Switzers of our guard; 
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The g^enojr had the soldier’s place, 
And hu more gentle forts did trace; 
The nnrs &7 of all things green < 
Was then the only poagazine 
The winter qnarteM^were the stores, 
Where he the tender plants removes. 
But war alf this doth overgrow : , 

We ordnance plant,^and powder sftw. 


The arching boughs unite between 
The columns of the temple green, * 

And underneath the wingM quires 
Echo about their tun&d fires. 

The nightingale does here make choice 
To sin^ the trials of her voice ; 

Low shrubs she sits in, and%dorns 
With music high the^squatted Idioms ; 

But highest oaks stoop down 4o Hear, 

And listening elders prick the ear; 

The thorn, Kst it should hurt her, draws 
Within the skin its shrunken claws. * 
But I have for my music found 
A sadder, yet more pleasing sound ; 

The stock-doves, whose fair necks are grace 
With nuptial rings, th^ ensigns chaste, 
Yet always, for some cause unknown, 

Sad pair, unto the elms th#y moan. 

O why should such a couple mourn, 

. That in so equal flames do bum 1 
Then as I careless on the bed 
Of gelid strawberries do tinnd, 

And through the hazels thick espy , 

The hatdiing throstle’s shining eye, 

The heron, from the ash’s top. 

The eldest of^its young lets drop. 

As if it stork-like did pretend 
That tribute to its lord to send. ^ 


Thus Xt philosopher. 

Among the birds imd trees confer; 
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Aaxd little now to make me, wants, 

Oi»of the fowls, or of the plants; 

Givenue W wings as they, and t 
Straight floating on tha air shall fly; 

Or fum me hut, and yi>u shall see 
I was hut an inverted tree. 

Already I begin to .call * * 

In their most leam’d qfigjpal. 

And where I language want, my signs 
The hiigl upon the hough divines, 

And more attentive there doth sit 
Than if she were with lime-twigs knit, * 

No leaf does tremble in the wind. 

Which 1 returning cannot And. , 

One of these s^ttere^ Sibyls’ leaves 

• Strange prophecies my fancy weaves. 

And in ojjjl history consumes, 

Like Mexiqite paintings, all the plumes ; 
What Rome, Greece, Palestine e’er said, 

} in this light mosaic read. 

Thrice happy he, who, not mistook, 

Hath read in Nature’s mystic book ! 

And see how chance’s better wit 
Could with a mask my studies hit! 

The oak-Jeaves nie^mbroider all, 

Between which caterpillars crawl; 

And ivy, with !kmiliar trails. 

Me licks and clasps, and curls and hales. 
Und^r this Attic cope 1 move. 

Like some great prelate of the grove ; 

Then, languishihg with ease, I toss 

* sOn pallets swoln of velvet moss. 

While the wind, cooling through the boughs, 
Flatters with air my panting brows. 

I^vnks for your rest, ye^ossy banks, 

„And unto you, cool zephyrs, thanks. 

Who, aAny iuir, my thoughts too shed, 

And minnow from the chaff my head I, 

• • • 
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How methitxks, and strong behind 
These wees, hare I encamped mj mind,« 
Where b&uty, aiming at the heart, * 
Bends in some tree^ts useless dart, 

And where the wor]^ no certain shot ” 

Can make, or me it toucheth not, 

But I on it^securdy plaj . 

A!hd gall its horsemen all the dayf 
Bind me, ye wocfebines, in jfcur twines 
Curl me about, ye gadding vines, ^ 

And oh so close your circles lade. 

That I may never leave this place ! 

But, lest your fetters prove too weak. 

Ere I your silken bondage break. 

Do you, 0 brambles, chain me too, 

And, courteous briars, nail me through ! 

Oh what a pleasure ’tis to hedge * 

My temples here with heavy sedge, 
Abandoning^my lazy side, 

Stretched as a bank unto the tide. 

Or to suspend my sliding foot 
On the osier’s undermined root. 

And in its branches tough to hang. 

While at my lines the ^hes twang ? 

But now away, my hooks, my quills. 

And angles, idle utensils ! 

The young Maria walks to-night; ^ 

’Tis she that to these gardens gave t * 
That wondrous beauty wliich they have ; 
She straightness on the woods bestows; 

To her the meadow sweetness owes i 
Nothing could make the river be 
So crystal pure, but only she, 

She yet more'Jpure, sweet, straight, and i&t 
Than gardens, woods, meads, rivem are. 

Thu^’tis to have been from the first 
In a domestic heaven nursed, 
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Under the discipline severe ^ 

OfJI'AiBFAZ, and the stariy Yebe. 

Wheie not one object can come ifigh 
But pure, and spotless |S the eye, 

And^ goodness doth its^ entail 

females, if there want a male.” 

• • 

Th\s poem,’ having a' biographical value, I have 
quoted at, perhaps, too great length. Other poems 
of thfli garden-period of Marvell’s life are better 
known. His own‘English version of his Latin poem 
Hortus contains lovely stanzas :— 

“ How vainly men themselves amaze, 

To win the paljg|i, the oak, or bays; 

.And their imcessant labours see 
Crowned ^m some single herb or tree. 

Whose shorted narrow-vergtd shade 
Does prudently their toils upb^id; 

'iyhile all the flowers and trees do close, 

To weave the garlands of Repose ! 

Fair Quiet, have I found thee here, 

And Innocence, thy sister dear ? 

Mistaken long, I soj^ght you then 
In busy cbmj^ies of men. 

Your sacred plants, if here below, 

Only^among the plants will grow ; 

Society is all but rude • 

To thhi delicious solitude. 

No white nor re^ was ever seen 
*Sk> amorous as this lovely green. 

What wond’rous life is this I lead! 

Ri^ apples drop about nfy hctd ; 

^he luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my%nouth do crush their wine; 

The^ nectarine, and curious peach, . 

Tnto my hands themselves do reach 
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Stamh^g on melons, as I pass, 

Imnarla with flowers, I fall on grass. * 

f 

Meanwhile the mind, from pleasure less. 

Withdraws into its Sappiness;— » 

The mind, that oceafi where each kind « 

Does straigl^t its opm resemblance find;— 
it creat^, transcending these, • 

Far other worlds/Kmd other ^eas. 

Annihilating all that’s made • 

To a green thought in a green shade>.” ^ 


'V^ell known as are Marvell’s lines to his Coy Mistress, 
I have not the heart to omit them, so eminently char- 
aoteristio are they of his style and humour:— 

C 

Had we but world enough and time, 

This coyness, lady, were no critneT 
We would sit down and think which way 
To walk, on^pass our long love’s day. 

Thou by the Indian Ganges’ side 
Should’st rubies find: I by the tide 
Of Humber would complain. I would 
Love you ten years before the Flood, 

And you should, if you please, refuse 
Till the conversion of the Jews. *" 

My vegetable love should glow 
Vaster than empires and more slow. , 

An hundred years should go to praise 
Thine eyes, and on thy foreh^ gaze 1 
Two hundred to adore eaclabreast. 

But thirty thousand to the rest; , 

An age at least to every part. 

And the last age ^ould show your heart. <t. 

^ For, lady, yoi| deai^rve this state, 

Nw would 1 love at lower rate. 


' ^ Many a reader has made his first acquaintance 
Marvell on reading these lines in the E$aaya tf SKa {ThM Old 
BeneJmfif o/ the Inner Temple). 
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But at my back I always hear 
Tim^s winged chariot hurrying neu:,'* 

And yonder all before us lie * 

Desorts of vast* eternity.^ 

Thy Beauty shall no more be found, 

N^r in thy marble vault shall sound 
My echoing song; then worms shall try 
. That longSpreserved ’virginity, 

And your quauft honour ti9m to dust, 

* And into ashes all my lust. 

The grave’s ft fine and private place, 

But none, I think, do there embrace. 

Now, therefore, while the youthful hue 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew. 

And while thy willing* 80 ul transpires 
*A,t every pore iwth instant fires, 

Now, let u9sport us \^le we may; 

And now, likb amorous birds of prey, 

Bather at once our time devour, 

Than languish in his slow-chapt power ! 

Let us roll all our strength, and all 
Our sweetness up into one ball; 

And tear our pleasures with rough strife, 

Through the iron gates of life ! 

Thus, though ,we cwnot make our sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run.” 

Mr. Aitkon’s valuable edition of Marvell’s poems 
and satires .^n now be had of all booksellers for 
two shillings,^ and with these volumes in his posses¬ 
sion the judicious reader will be able to supply his 
own refIdbtionS whilst life beneath the sun is still his. 
*Po#l!ry is a personal matter. The very canons of 
criticism |u:e themselves literature. If we like the 

it is because we enjoy reading Horace. 

* Poems and StxSrea qf Andrew Marvell, 2 vols. Boutledge, 

19(fc. - 




CHAPTER III 


A *3IVIL SERVANT IN* THE TIME OF THE . 

COifMONWEAlIrH 

e 

« 

When Andrew Marvell first m&do John Milton’s 

acquaintance is not known. They must both have 

haa common friends at or belonging to Cambridge. 

Fairfax may diave made* the two men known to 

each other, although it is just^as likely that Milton 

introduced Marvell to Fairfax. AU we know is that 

when the engagement at l!^unappletoh House came to 

an end, Marvell, being then minded to serve the State 

in some civil capacity, applied to the Secretary for 

Foreign Tongues for what would now be called a 

testimonial, which he was fortimate enough to obtain* 

in the form of a letter to the Lord-President of the 

Council, John Bradshaw, ^lilton seems always to 

have liked Bradshaw, who was hot generally popular 

even on his own side, and ip tSie Defensio Seev/nda pro 

pypulo Anglieano extols his character and attainments in 

sonorous latinity. Bradshaw had becon^in February 

the first President of the new Council of State, 

which, after the disappearance of the king and the 

abolition of the House of Lords, took over tlfle burden 

of the executive, and claimed the right to scrape nfen’s’ 

^ consciences by administering to anybody i1^ chose .an 

oath requiring them to approve of what the 

Commons had done against the ki%, and of‘their' 

abolition ot kingly government and of tl\,e House of • 
■ • • ' 
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Peers, and that the legislative and supreme power was 
wholly in tl^e House of Commons. • 

Before the (Creation of this Council the duties of 
Latin Secretary to the Parliainent had been discharged 
by Georg^Rudolph Weckheslin, a German diplomat 
who had married an Englishwoman- He retired in 
bad health at th^ time, and hfilton was ap^inted to 
' his place in 1649. When, latef on, the sight of the 
most iUfustriouB of all our civil servants failed him, 
Weckherlin returned to the office as Milton’s assistant. 
In December 1652 ill-health again compelled Weck- 
herlin’s retirement.^ 

Milton’s letter to Brads^w, who had made his 
home at Eton, is dated February 21, 1653, and is as 
follows 

Mr Lord,^—^B ut*thftt it would be an interruption to the 

• public wherein your studies are perpetually employed, I 
should now and then yenture to supply thus my enforced 
absence with a line or two, though it were onely my business, 

that would be no slight one, to make my due ocknowledg- 

* menft of your many favours ; which I both do at this time 
and ever shall; and have this farther, which I thought my 
part to let you know of, that there will be with you to-morrow 


^ In 165% Clarendon, thep Sir Edward Hyde, and in 
Bmesels, writing to Sir Richard Fanshaw, says, ** You are the 
secretary of the Latin tongue and I ^ill mend the warrant 
you sent, and hive it despatched as soon as 1 hear again from 
^ you, but I must tell you* the place in itself, if it be not 
dignified by the jierson who hath some other qualification, 

, is not to ^ V 4 lued. There is no signet belongs to it, which 
^ e&n hk only kept by a Secretary of State, from whom the Latin 
Secretary always receives orders a%d prepares no despatches 
witltou^ his Ilirection, and hath only a fee of a hundred pound 
a Am& therefore, except it hath been in the hands of a 

perscm who hath hSi some other emplo]rmeut, it hath fallen 
to'the fortune of inconsiderable men as Wackerlin was 
the lost” MS8n Com., SecUhoate PaperB, 1899, p. 9).« 

D 
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Qpon some oocasimi of busiiiess a gentleman irhose mane u 
Mr. Maxrile, a%ian wbom both b 7 report and the conveise I 
baye had yrith hiib of singular desert for th^ ^tate to make 
nee of, who also offers himself, if there, be any employment for 
him- His father was the Mfnister of Hull, ancbhe hath spent 
four years abroad in HoUani^ France, Italy, and Spain to very 
good purpose, as Ir belieye, and the gaining of these four 
languages, 4)eades he is a schol^ and well-read in the Latin 
and Greek authors, and nO d6ubt of an approved conversation, 
for he now comes lately out of the house of the Lord ^Fairfax, 
who was Generali, where he was intrusted to ^ve some instruc¬ 
tions in the languages to the Lady, his daughter. If upon the 
defith of Mr. Weckerlyn the Councell shall think that I shall 
need any assistance in the performance of my place (though 
for my part I find no encuml»ance of that which belongs to 
me, except it be in point of attendance at Conferences with 
Ambassadors, which I must confess in n|y condition I am not 
fit for) it would be hard for them to find a man so fit every 
way for that purpose as this gentleman : one who, I believe, 
in a short time woul^ be able to do them as much service as 
Mr. Ascan. This, my Lord, I write sincerely rfithout any 
other end than to perform my duty to the publick in helpmg 
them to an humble servant; laying aside those jealousiecpand 
that emulation which mine own condition might suggest to 
me by bringing in such a coadjutor; and remain, my Lord, 
your most obliged and faithful servant, '' Johx Miltov. 

21, 1652 (O.S.)« 


Addressed : For the Honourable the Lord Hmdshawe.” 


No handsomer testimonial' than this was ever 
penned. It was unsuccesslpl. Whem Milton wrote 
to Bradshaw, Weckherlin was in fact dead, on 
, his retirement in the previous December, John 
Thurloe, the very handy Secretary of tlfe Gaui^il, 
had for the time assumed Weckheolin’s diSties, and 
obtained on that score an addition to his salai^., 
Nq^tual vacancy, therefore, occurred on W&ldieriin’s 
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deAth. None the less, shortly aftefw$rds, Philip 
Meadows, ^«^so a Cambridge mair, was appointed 
Milton’s assistant, and Marvell had to wait four years 
longer for his place. , 

When^arvell’s connection with Eton first began is 
not to be asoertoined. His friend, John C^enbridge, 
who had been driven from Jii% tutorship at Magdalen 
Hall, pxford, by Laud in 1634 to 

“ Vif^er^ the remote Bermudas ride,” 

but had returned home, became in 1652 a Fello# of 
Eton College. Oliver St. John, who a^ this time was 
Chancellor of the Universfty of Cambridge, and had 
marriec^ Oxenbridge’s sister, was known to Marvell, 
and may have iigdr^uced •him to his brother-in-law. 
At all events Marvell frequently visited Eton, where, 
however, he had the good sense to frequent not merely 
the cloisters, but the poor lodgings where the “ ever 
^memorable ” John Hales, ejected from his fellowship, 
spent the last years of his life. 

I account it no small honour to have grown up into some 
pa|^ of bis acquaintance and conversed awhile with the living 
remains of one of the clearest heads and best prepared breasts 
in Christendom.” ^ * 

Hales diecKin 1656, and his Golden Bemaim werer first 
published three years later. Marvell’s words of pane¬ 
gyric are sin^larly well chosen. It is a curious 
commentSry upon the confused times of the Civil War 
r andPEestoration that perhaps never before, and seldom, 
if ever, sjpee, has England contained so many clear' 
hatftiB an^ well prepared breasts as it did then. Small 
'indeed is the iniftience of men of thought upojq t][ieir 
ixfimediati^ surroundings. . * 

The Sehearadl ZVatuprosed.—Grosart, iii. 126. 
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Hie Lord Bbadshaw, we know, had a home in Eton, 

and on tlie occasion of one of Marveirs* evidently 

frequent visits to the Ozenbridges, Milton entrusted 

him with a letter to Bi^shaw and a presentation 

copy of the Secimda defensio. Marvell deliv^ed both 

letter and^ook, a^d seetns ajb once to have informed 

the distinguished auth|>r .that he had done so. * But 

alas for the vanity of the writing man! The sublime 

poet, who in his early manhood had .composed Lyddas, 

and was in. his old age to write Paradise Lost, demanded 

fuifher and better particulars as to the precise manner 

in which the c^ief of his office received, not only the 

book, but the letter which accompanied it. Nobody is 

^ow left to think much of Bradshaw, but in 1654 he 

was an excellent representative of ^hlt class Carlyle was 

fond of describing as the alors cilhhre. Prompted by 

this desire, Miltofi must have written to Marvell 

hinting, as he well knew how to do, his surprise at the 

curtness of his friend’s former communication, and, 

Marvell’s reply to this letter has come dovTi to us. • 

is Marvell’s glory that long before Paradise Lost he 

recognised the essential greatness of. the blind sec;^ 

tary, and his letter is a fine e:|ample of the modd^of 

humouring a great man. Be it remembered, as we 

read, that this letter, was not addressed to one of the 
• * 

greatest names in literature, but to a *^etulant and 
often peevish scholar, living of necessity in great re¬ 
tirement, whose name is never once jnentioned by 
Clarendon, and about whom the voluminous Thurloe^ 
who must have seen him hundreds of times, has notHSig 
*to say except that*he Vas “a blind man ^ho^wrote 
Latin letters.” Odder still, perhapB,^Richard BaxThr, 
whose history of his own life and times is one of 
the .piost faforming books in the world, iiever. so ‘ 
much as mentions J^he one and only man whose name 
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can, without any violent sense of uni^ness, be given 
to the ege about which Baxtei: was writing so 
laboriously* 

• * 

“ Hoi^urbi) Sir, —Z did not satisfie my self in the account 
I gave you of presentinge your Book to my Lord, although it 
*Beemed to me* that I writ, to you all which tlm messenger’s 
speedy returne tfie same night,fr<gp(i Eaton would permit me ; 
and 1^ perceive that, by reason of that hast, 1 did not give you 
satisfaction neither conceminge the delivery of your Ijetter at 
the same time. Be pleased therefore to pardon me and know 
that I tendered them both together. But my Lord ret^ not 
the Letter while I was with him, which I attributed to our 
despatch, and some other bu^nesse tendinge thereto, which I 
therefore wished ill to,tso farr as it hindred an affaire much 
better aand of greater importance, I mean that of reading 
your Letter. And! ^ tell you truly mine own imagination, I 
thought that he would not dpen it while I was there, because 
he might suspect that I, delivering it jpst upon my departure, 
might have brought in it some second proposition like to that 
which you had before made to him by your Letter to my 
^a^vantage. However, I assure myself that he has since read 
it, and you, that he did then witnesse all respecte to your 
person, and as much satisfaction concerninge your work as 
‘ could be expected fsom ft cursory a review and so sudden 
an account as he could^then have of it from me. Mr. Oxen* 
bridge. At his returne from London, will, I know, give you 
thanks for his book, as I do with ^all acknowledgement and 
humility fo» Jiihat you have sent me. 1 shall now i^udie it 
even to the getting of i^ by heart; esteeming it, according to 
my poore judgment (which yet I wish it were so right in all 
things else), as the most compendious scade for so much to 
jjllie height of the Roman Eloquence, when I consider how 
equally it tumes and rises with so many figures it seems to 
me § T^^jan’s columne, in w}ff)se Vinding ascent we 
^’imbossM the severall monuments of your learned victoryes: 
And SalmatiusVid Moras make up as great a triumph as 
* that of^Biecebalus, whom too, for ought I know, you ftall 
have forced, as Trajan the other, to make th^mselvfs away 
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.4)0 of a just deipwration. I hare an affectionate oWiouent^ 
to know wliat becomes of Oolonell Overton’s busi:g^esse. And 
■.«m exceeding glad tbat Mr. Skynner is got near yon, the 
Jiappinesse which I at the san^ time congratulate to him and 
; envie, there being none who, doth, if I may So say, more 
lealonsly honour you then, Honoured Sir, TSur most 
affectionate humble servant, • Andjiev Marvkll. 

“ Eaton, Jltn« 2, 1654.” • 

Addressed : “ For m^ most honoured friend, 

John Milton, Esquire, Secretary^ 

“ for the Forraiir affixes 

“ at his house in Petty France, 
“ Westminster.” 


To conclude'Marvell’s Eton experiences; in 1657, 
and very shortly before his obtaining his appointment 
as Milton’s assistant in thq place of tPhilip Meadows, 
who was sent on a mission to L&bon, Marvell was 
chosen by the Lord-Protector to be tutor at Eton to 
Cromwell’s ward, Mr Dutton, and took up his resi¬ 
dence with his pupil with the Oxenbridges. The 
following letter, addressed by Marvell to Oliver, wdir ' 
be read with interest:— 

“ May it please your Excellence^—It<tuight, perhaps, seem * 
fit for me to seek out words to give your Excellence t.hfl.n1rg 
for myself. But, indeed, the only^civility which it is proper 
, for me to practice with so-eminent a person is to obey you, 
and to^perform honestly the work that you*have set me 
about. Therefore I shall use the timp that your T^wlahip is 
pleased to allow me for writing, onely for that purpose for 
which you have given me it j that is, to lenderg you an 
account of Mr. Dutton. I have taken care to examine hijp * 
several times in the presence of Mr. Oxenbridge, as those 
^10 weigh and tell ov6r ifioney before some wi^esi^g en 
they take diaige of it; for 1 thought that there.might btP* 
possibly some lightness in the ooyn, or errour in the tfllling , 
which hereafteni should be bound to make good. • Therefore, ‘ 
Hn Oij|pbridge is the best to make your Exoellmioy mi im- 
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patr^ relation thereof: I shall only say, th#t % shall strive 
according to«niy best- understimding (that is, according to 
those rules yodr Lordship hath given me) to increase whatso* 
ever talent he^may have already# Truly, he is of gentle and 
waxen disposition ; and Gk>d be f>rai 8 ed, I cannot say he hath 
brought with him any evil impression ; and I shall hope to 
set nothing into diis spirit but what* may be of a good 
sculpture. He hath in him 4 ^ 0 ^ things that &ake youth 
most epsy to be managed,—modesty, which is the bridle to 
vice ; and emulat^ion, which is the spur to virtue. And the 
care which your Excellence is pleased to take of him is no 
small encouragement and shall be so represented to him; 
but, above all, I shall labour to make him sensible of his ^ty 
to God ; for then we begin to serve faithfully, when we con¬ 
sider He is our master. And in this, both he and I owe 
infinitely to your Lordship, for having placed us in so godly 
a family as that of JMr. Oxonbridge, whose doctrine and 
example are like a book and a*map, not only instructing the 
, ear, but demonstrating to the eye, wh^h way we ought to 
travell; and Mrs. Oxenbridge has looked so well to him, 
that he hath already much mended his complexion ; and now 
*ehe js ordering his chamber, that he may delight to be in it 
as often as his studys require. For the rest, most of this 
time hath been spent in acquainting ourselves with him ; and 
truly he is chearfull, and Fhope thinks us to be good com¬ 
pany. I shall, upon occasion, henceforward inform your 
Excellence of any particularities in our little afiairs, for so I 
esteem it to \fb my duty. 1 have no more at present, but to 
give thanks to,God for your Lordship, and to beg gijuse of 
Him, that 1 may approye myself, Your Excellency’s most 
humble and ikithful servant, Andrew Marvell. 

“ Windsor, J^Uy 28, 1653. 

’ ^ Mr. Dutton ^ presents his most humble service to your 
Excellence.” 

* • • 0 

v Something m^st now be said of Marvell's literary 
^duotions dunng this period, 1652-1657. It in 

* Even*Mr* ‘Firth can tell me nothing about this ward of 
(Cornwell’s. 
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1653 that hoiibegan his stormj career as an anonymous 
political poet and satirist. The Dutch ivere his first 
victims, good Protestants though, they were. Marvell 
never liked the Dutch, Sind had he lived to see the 
Bevolution must have undergone some qualAs. 

In 1652 the Gbmmonwealth was,at war with the 
United Provinces. Trade jealous/ made the war 
what politicians call “inevitable?” This jealqusy of 
the Dutch dates back to Elizabeth, and to the first 
stirring in the womb of time of the British navy. 
This may’ be readily perceived if we read Dr. John 
Dee’s “Petty Navy Eoyal,” 1577, and “A Politic 
Plat (plan) for the Hoi«)ur of the Prince,” 1580, 
and, somewhat later in date,* “England’s JVay to 
Win Wealth,” 1614.i . • 

These short tracts makb two ^ngs quite plain— 
first, the desire to ^et our share of the foreign fishing 
trade, then wholly in the hands of the Dutch; and 
second, the recognition that England was a sea-empire,, 
dependent for its existence upon a great navy maoned' 
by the seafaring inhabitants of our coasts. 

The enormous fishing trade- doqp in, our own waters 
by the Dutch, the splendid fleet of fishing craft with 
twenty thousand handy sailors on board, veady by 
every 1st of June to^ sail out of the Maas, the Texel, 
and the Vlie, to catch herring in the Nortil Sea, excited 
admiration, envy, and almost despair. 

“O, slothful England and careless conntiyment look but 

on these fellows that we call the plump Hollanders! Bel^gld 

their diligence in fishing and our most careless negligence! 

*Six hundred of these 4shtjrships and more be giptt^usses, 

*iK>me six score tons, most of them be a hundred tom^ and the 

rest three score tons and fifty tons; the biggest of them 

. - -- — —^_ 

^ For reprints of these tracts, see Social Englani HlustraiUd, 

Conkbble and do., 1903. 
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haring four and t'wenty xnen, aome tventy^iinien, and flome 
eighteen or sixteen men apiece. So there cannot be in this 
fleet of People no less than twenty thousand sailors. ... No 
king upon tljje earth did ever se^ such a fleet of his own sub¬ 
jects at agy time, and yet this fleet is there and then yearly 
to be seen. A most worthy sight it were, if they were my 
own countrymen, yet have I tak^n plea^re in being amongst 
them,'to behold tlie neatness o(th|jr ships and fi&ermen, how 
everyjDoan knoweth his own place, and all labouring merrily 
together.^ • 

“NoWi in our sum of fishennen, let us see -What vent have 
wc for our fish in other countries, and what commodities»and 
com is brought into this Kingdom t And what ships are set 
in work by them whereby mariners are best employed. Not 
one. It is pitiful I . . .* This last year at Yarmouth there were 
three iTundred idle^en that could get nothing to do, living 
very poor for lack ofl employpient, which most gladly would 
have gone to sea in Pinks if there had been any for them 
to go in. . . . And this last year lift Hollanders did lade 
12 sail of Holland ships with red herrings at Yarmouth for 
Civita Vecchia, Leghorn and Genoa and Marseilles and Toulon. 
Mbst of these beii^ laden by the English merchants. So that 
if this be suffered the English owners of ships shall have but 

• small employment for thegu” ‘ 

Nor was the other aspect of the case lost sight of. 
How cdh a great uavj necessary for our sea-empre 
be manned otherwise than bjj a race of brave sea¬ 
faring med,* accustomed from their infancy to Jbandle 
boats? * 

“ Foiprthly^ how many thousands of soldiers of all degrees 

' j^ould be by these means not only hardened well to brook 
all rage and disturbance of sen, but also would be well 
prac^ey} and trained to great* peafection of understanding 

• all manner of fi^t and service of sea, so that in time of grea\ 

• ^ “England’s Way to Win Wealth.” See Sociat JBngland 

lUwtrelted, p. 263. * 

> Ibid. p. 265. 
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V'!. ' ‘‘ ' ’ ' . ' 

jieed that ezpe:||j^ and hudy crew of some thoasaDda of aea- 
. soldiUns wonld to this r^m a treasure incomparable.^ 

[<.. “ We see Ibe Hollanders being well fed in fishing affiiirs and 
'iitronger and lustier than the sailors who fise the long 
' Southern voyages, but these courageous, young, lu^, strong- 
fed younkers that shall ba bred in the Bi^s, when His 
Majesty sha^ have occasion for their servme in war against 
the enemy, will be fellow^or*the nonee ! and will put more 
strength to an iron crow at a piece of great ordnihce in 
training of a cannon, or culvining with 4the 'direoticm of the 
experimente^master Gunner, then two or three of<4he fore- 
nanaed surfeited sailors. And in distress of wind-grown sea 
and foul winter's weather, for flying forward to their labour, 
for pulling in a t^p-aail or a sprit-sail, or shaking off a bonnet 
in a dark night! for wet or cold caffnot make them shrink 
nor stain, that the North Seas and the Busses and Fin\s have 
dyed in the grain for such purposes.” * • 

The years, as they went by, only served to increase 
English jealousy of the Dutch, who not only fished 
our water but did the carrying trade of the world.. 
It was no rare sight to see Yarmouth full of Dufch 
bottoms, and Dutch sailors loading them with English 
goods. 

In the early days of the Commpnwealth the painful- 
nesB of the situation was accexftuated by the fact that 
some of our colonies or plantations, as they were then 
called-^Yirginia and the Barbadoes, for example—stuck 
to the king and gave a commercial preference to the 
.Dutch, shipping their produce to all parts/>f tl^, world 
exclusively in Dutch bottoms. This was found intole^ 
able, and in October 1651 the Long Parliament, nearing 

its violent end, passfld the first Nayigation«Aet, df 

0 * 

* Dr. Dee’s “Petty Navy Royal.” SodK England JUut* 
ttoled, p. 4fl. - •. 

, ;f. ''England’if Wi^ to Win Wealth.” Social En^aHd IUm~ 
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wbkli Banke sajs: “Of all the acts evfr passed in 
Parliament, at is perhaps the one which brought 
about the most important results for England and 
• the world.” ^ • • 

The Navigation Act provided “ that all goods from 
countries beyopd^ Europe should bs imported into 
England in English ships only; and all European 
goods either in English ships or in ships belonging 
, to the countriejf from which these articles originally 
came.” 

This was a challenge indeed. ’ ^ 

Another perpetual source of irritation was the Right 
of Search, that is, the right of stopping Neutral ships 
and searching their cai^oes for contraband. England 
asserted this right aas agains^ the Dutch, who, as the 
world’s carriers, were most •subject to the right, and 
' not unnaturally denied its existence. 

War was declared in 1652, and made the fame 
of two great admirals, Blake and Van Tromp. 
‘Oliver’s spirit was felt on the seas, and before many 
months were over England had captured more than 
a« thousand Dutch trading vessels, and brought 
business to a standstill in Amsterdam—then the 
great c'eniire of comtnercial interests. When six 
short years afterwards thQ news of Cromwell’s death 
reached that*a:ity, its inhabitanis greatly rejov:ed, 
crowding the streets .and crying “the Devil is 
dead.” 

Andretf Marvell was impregnated with the new 
ideaEi about sea-power. A great reader and converser 
with the best intellects of his and a Hull man, 
hp haxT f>robably early grasped the significance of 
Bacon’s illuminafing saying in the famous essay on 

* Baokek Siatory < 2 / England during tha 8tmwt€mth Century, 

yalL ill. 66. • 
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ihe True ChtteUness of Kingdoms md Estates (first printed • 
in 1612), *Hhat he that commands the sea is at great 
liberty and may take as much and as li£tle of the war e 
as he will.” Cromwell,^though not the creator of our* 
navy, was its strongest inspiration until Nelson, and 
no feature of 4iis gaeat administration so excited^ 
Marvells patriotic admiration as tbb Lord-Protector’s *’ 
sleepless energy in securing* and maintaimng the . 
command of the sea. • , 

In Marvell’s poem, first publis&ed as a broadsheet 
ip 1656, entitled The First Anniversary of the Government 
under Sis Highness the Lmd-Frot^or, he describes ‘ 
foreign princes roundly rating their ambassadors for 
having misinformed them as '^to the energies of the 
new Commonwealth;— . • 

“ ‘ Is this,’ saith one, ‘ the nation that ve read 
Spent with both wars, under a Captain dead 1 
Yet rig a navy while we dress us late ‘ 

And ere we dine rase and rebuild a state ? 

What oaken forests, and what golden mines, * 

What mints of men—what union of designs ! 

• • • ^ • • • 

Needs must we all their tributaxies be 

Whose navies hold the slaices of the sea 1 
The ocean it the fountain of convmatut, 

But that once twk, Vb captives are on land ; 

And those that have the waters foi^fheir share 
Can qmckly leave us neither earth nor air.’ ” 

Marvell’s aversion to the Dutch was *flrst^ displayed » 
in the rough lines called The Character of HoUOi ^,« 
published in 1653#dujring the first Dutch War. . As 
poetry the lines have no great merit; do qpt 
even jingle agreeably—^but they are*full of the spirit 
of the timp, and breathe forth that “en^, hatr6<^ 
malice, and all uncharitableness” which are apt to 
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be 8ucb large ingredients in the comp<^nd vre call 
“ patriotism.” They begin thus:— 

“ Holland,* that scarce deserves the name of land, 

As hut ^he off-scouring of the British sand, 

AndaSO much earth as vrasscontrihnted 
By English pilots when they heaved the lead. 

Or what the ocean’s sloW* alluvion feel 
Of shipwrecked cockle an^ tl)p muscle-shellf— 

Xhis indigested vomit of the sea 
Fell to tha Dutch by just propriety.” 

The gallant struggle to secure their country from 
the sea is made the subject of curious banter:— 

“ How did they rivet with gigantic pile^ 

Thorough the centre thehr new-catqhea miles, 

And to the stake H struggling country bound, 

Where barkiqg waves stiU bait the forced ground, 
Building their Eatery Babel far more high, 

To reach the sea, than those to scale the sky ! ” 

Yet still his ckim the injured ocfan laid. 

And oft at leap-frog o’er their steeples played. 

As if on purpose it on land had come 
* To show them what’s their more libmm. 

A daily deluge over them does boil; 

The earth and water 4 )lay at level coil. 

The fish ofttimes the burgher dispossessed, 

And sat, not as a fneat, but as a guest.” 

This final conceit greatly ^tickled the fancy of Charles 
Lamb, who^as perhaps the fii^t of the moderps to 
rediscover both the we merits and the curiosities 
of our author. Hazlitt thought poorly of the jest.^ 
Marvidl p/oceeds with his ridicule to attack the 
Aalgistrates;— 

. “ For, as with pygmies, whod)es( kills the crane ; 
*%mong the hungry, he that treasures grain; 

Among th9 blind, the one-eyed blinkard reigns; 

* . So reties among the drowned, he that drains : 


' See Leigh Hunt’s Wit and Htmtmr (1846), pp. 38, 237. 
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Not -wiio first see the' rising sun, commandf^ 




But •srSo could first discern tlie rising lands; 
Who best could know to pump an earth so leak> 


Him they their Lord^ and Gountiy’s Father, speak ; 
To make a. bank, waj| a great plot of state 
Invent a shovel, and be a magistrate.”^ 


When t^e war-fever was raging suiih humour'as this 
may well have passed maker wim the crowd, o 
llie incident—there is always an incident ”—which 
served as the actual excuse for hostilities, is referred 
to as follows :— 

9t 


** Let this t>ne courtesy witness all the rest, 

When their whole navy they together pressed, 

Not Christian captives to redeem ^rom bands, ° 

Or intercept the vestef^ goldencsands, 

No, but all ancient rights and leagues must fail, 
Rather than to^the English strike their sail ; 

To whom their weather-beaten province owes 
Itself.” 

40 


^ Sutler’s lines» A Description of Holland^ ore very like^ 
Mwvell’B:— * ' 


** A Country that draws fifty foo? of water « 

In which men live as in a hold of nature. ^ 

a 

« • c • • * 

They dwell in ships, like swaihaa of rats, and prey 
Upon the goods all nations’ fleets convey; 


That feed like cannibals on other fishes, 

And s^e their Auski-germana up in dishes x 
A land that rides at anchor and is moor'd, 

In which they do not live but go aboaA” 

Marvell and Bailer were rival wits, but Holland wawaoxvietBKp^ 
M powerful a motive is trade jealouay. 
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Two spirited lines describe the discomfiture of Van 
Tromp:— 

“ And the tom nayy staggered with him home 
While the sea laughed itsslf into a foam.” 

This first Dutch War came to an end in 1654, when 
Holland was cdn^lled to. acknowledge the supremacy 
of the English flag in jihe home waters, and tS acquiesce 
in the* Navigation Act. It is a curious commentary 
upon the blSck'dankness that conceals the future, that 
Cromwell, dreading as he did the House p£ Orange 
and the youthful grandson of Charles the First, w^o 
at the appointed hour was destined to deal the House 
of Stuart a far deadlier stroke thdii Cromwell had 
been able to do, either on the field of battle or in front 
of Whitehall, refused to ^ify the Treaty of Peace 
with the Dutch until John De Witt had obtained an 
Act excluding the Prince of Oran^ from ever filling 
the office *of Stadtholder of the ProAdnee of Holland. 


• The contrast between the glory of Oliver’s Dutch 
War and the shame of Charles the Second’s sank deep 
into Marvell’s heart, and lent bitterness to many of his 
fater satirical lines. • * 

Marvell’s famous ^oratian Ode upon CrotmoelVs 
Return from Ireland in *1650 has a curious biblio- 
graphical interest. So fdl' as we can tell, it was first 
published in 1776. When it was composed we do 
not know. At Nunappleton House Oliver was not a 


persona gj^ata in 1650, for he had no sooner come back 
Ijjom Ireland than he had stepped into the shoes of the 


Lord-General Fairfax; and there were those, Lady 
, FaSrfaai^ doubt not, among tlie number, who believed t 
fjjj^at thelfiew L«rd-General thought it was high time 
he should be where Fairfax’s “scruple” at lalt put 
him. Wb may be sure Cromwell’s character was dia. 
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; seoted even more tlian it was extolled at Nunappleton. 
The famous Ode is by no means a panegyric, and its 
true hero is the “ Boyal actor,” whom j[3romweIl, so 
the x>oem suggests, lured to his doom. It is not likely 
. that the Ode was composed after Marvell had left 
Nunappleton, though it may have been so 1>efore he 
went there. Th^e is *an gld unt^cable tradition 
that Marvlll was among the cro^d that saw thS king 
die. What deaths have been witnessed, and with what^ 
strange apparent apathy, by the Lopdoa crowd! But 
for this tradition one’s imagination would trace to 
Lady Fairfax the most famous of the stanzas. 

But to return to the history of the Ode. In 1776 
Captain Edward» Thompton, ^ connection of the 
Marvell family and a versatile sailor with a 4 >assion 
for print, which had takeip some od^l forms of expres¬ 
sion, produced by subscription in three quarto volumes 
the first collected edition of Andrew Marvell’s works, 
both verse and prose. Such an edition had been long 
premeditated by Thomas Hollis, one of the best friends < 
literature had in the eighteenth century. It Vas 
Hollis who gave to Sidney Sussex College the finest 
portrait in existence of OliveV Cxomwell. Hollis col¬ 
lected material for an edition of ,,Marvell with the aid 
of Richard Barron, an early'^editor of Miltdh’s prose 
works, and of Algernon Sidney’s Discourse concerning 
Gooofnanmt. Barron, however, lost zeaf"as the task 
proceeded, and eomplained jusfly enough “ of a want 
of anecdotes,” and as the printer, the well-kn^wn and 
- accomplished Bowyer, doubted the wisdom of th|* 
undertaking, it was allowed to drop. Barron died in 
•1L766, and Hollis in l7’74,*but the collections mad»by the 
latter passed into the hands of Captain iThonips&i, who,* 
with the assistance of Mr. Robert Nettleton, a grand;- 
^ ton of one ctf Marvell’s sisters, at once begati to get 
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his wition iready. On Nettleton’s death “ Marvell 
papers came^into Thompson's hands, and among them 
was, to qaot% the captain's own words, “ a volume of 
Mr. Marvell’ii poems, some vA:itten wi^h his own hand 
and the rest copied by his order.” 

The Soratian ^de w’as in •this eolume, and was 
prmte4 from it i#Thompson’s edition of 1776. 

, What has become bf this manuscript book ? It has 
disapp^red—dpstroyed, so we are led to believe, in a 
fit of temper by th% angry and uncritical sea-captain. 

This precious volume undoubtedly contained soq^e 
poems by Marvell, and as his handwriting was both 
well known from many examples, an^ is liighly charac¬ 
teristic, we may al8o*be certain that the captain was 
not mistaken in hia asscrtioi^ that some of these poems 
were in Marvell’s o?rn haibiwriting. But, as ill-luck 
would have it, the volume also conta^ed poems written 
at a later period and in quite another hand. Among 
these latter pieces were Addison’s verses. The Spacious 
Tirmffment on High, and TThen all thy Mercies, 0 my God ; 
Dr. Watts’ paraphrase When Israel freed from PharaoWs 
^and i and Mallet’s balla^ William and Margard. The 
two Addison pieces and the Watts paraphrase appeared 
for the firi^t time in tSe Spectator, Nos. 453, 465, and 
461, in 1712,. and Mallet’s ballad was first printed in 
1724. ‘ ' • 

Still there these pieces were, in manuscript, in this 
v<dume, and as there were circumstances of mystifica¬ 
tion attendant upon their prior publication, what does 
^ the captain do but claim them all. Songs of Zion and 
sentimental ballad alike, as MafveU's. 'This of course 
broughtlS^e critics, ever anxious to air their erudition, 
down upon his hSad, raised his anger, and occasioned 
the destruption of the book. • 

Mr. Groi^ says tibat Captain Thompson states that 

■ ■ B “ ' 
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tile HorQUa» Ode was in Marreirs handwriting. 1 
cannot discover where this statement is ^saade, though 
it is made of other poems in the volume, &lso published 
for the first tin^e by the Captain. • 

All, therefore, we knbw is that the Ode was first 
published in 177c8 by cn editor who i^ys he found it 
copied in«t a book, subsequehtly desft^yed, whiph con- 
tained (among other ^things) sAne poems written in 
Marvell’s handwriting, and that this book wa§ given 
to the editor by a grand-nephew of*the poet. * 

«, Yet I imagine, poor as this evidence may seem to 
be, no student of Marvell’s life and character (so far 
as his life reveal^ his character), and of his verse (so 
much of it as is positively known), wants more evi¬ 
dence to satisfy him that^the Horat^an Ode is ks surely 
Marvell’s as the lines upon Ap§let<m House^ the Ber¬ 
mudas^ To his Coy JUistress, and The Garden. “ 

The great popularity of this Ode undoub^dly rests 
on the three stanzas:— 

“ That thence the royal actor home. 

The tragic scaffold might adorn, 

While round thfe armhd bands; 

Did clap their bloody hands: 

c 

He nothing common did, or mean, 

Upon that memorable scene. 

But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try ; 

Nor called the gods with vulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless right, 

But bowed his comely head 
Dow#, a» upon a bed.” ^ 

It is strange that the death of tfie king should be 
so nobly st|ng in an Ode bearing Cromwell’s name and 
dedicate to his genius:— * 
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So reetlew Cromwell could notj^iease 
In the inglorious arts of peace, 

N But through adventurous war 
Urgfed his activ^ star; 

' Then burning through the air he went, 

And palaces and tesnples »nt; 

^d Caesar’s head at last # 

Did through hii hftirels blast. 

’Tis madness to resist or blame 
Olie force of angry Heaven’s flame; 

And if we would speak true, 

Much to the man is due, 

Who, from his private gardens!^ where 
He lived seservfed and austere, 

(As if his highest plot 
To plant the ^rgamot), 

Could by industrious valour climb 
To ruin the great work of time, 

‘ And cast the kingdoms old 
Into another mould.” 

The last stanzas of all have much pith and meaning £q 
them;— 

* But thorn, the war’s and fortune’s son, 

March int^fatigably on! 

* And for the last effect, 

* Still keep the sword^erect. 

*l3esides the force it has to fright 
The spirits *of the shady night. 

The same arts that did gain 
* • A power, must it maintain.” ^ 


^ "To one unacquainted with ]^or%3e, this Ode, not perhapr 
so perf^ as his are iu form, and with occasional obscurities of 
^pression wliich Corace would not have left, will give a truer 
notion of the kind of greatness which he achieved than could, 
M far as I know, be obtained from any other p^em in our Ian* 
guage .”—Dean Trench. , 
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* It 18 not Bnfprising tliat this Ode was not publuhed 
in 1650—indeed it was the work of that and not of 
V Inter year. There is nothing either of we courtier 
or of the partiran about *its stately versi^cation and 
sober, solemn thought. Ehtire self-possessionf dignity, 
criticism of a great man^and a strange career by one 
well entitled to criticise, are among she chief c^rac- 
teristics of this noble poenf. It i^in&nitely refreshing, 
when reading and thinking about Cromwell, to |;et as 
far away as possible from the fanatic’s scream and the 
fu^ of the bigot, whether of the school of Laud or 
Hobbes. Andrew Marvell knew Oliver Cromwell alive, 
and gazed on His features a,s he lay dead—he knew his 
ambition, his greatness, his poWer, and where that 
power lay. How much might we ^wittingly have 
lost, if Captain Thompson* had nbt printed a poem 
which for more tha^ a century of years had remained 
unknown, and exposed to all the risks of^a single 
manuscript copy 1 

When Cromwell sent his picture to Queen Chri^ina ' 

of Sweden to commemorate the peace he concluded 

with her in 1654, Marvell, thpugh not then attache<\ 

to the public service, was employed to write the Latin 

couplet that accompanied the j>icture. He discharged 

his task as follows:— . 

- 

In effigiem Oliveri CromDcH.'^*’ 

“ Hffic est quae toties iiumicds umbra fugavit 
• At sub qu4 cives otia lenta teruot.” 

• 

The authorship of these lines is often attributed* 

. |o Milton, but there Jittle doubt they are of Mar- 
veil’s composition. They might easily hafj^ been 
better. ® « * 

Marvell* became Milton’s assistant in Sg;>tembev . 
l^e friendship between the two men v^as 
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thus consolidated by the strong ties of a aonunon duty. 
Milton’s blindness xnaking him unfit to attend the 
reception of foreign embassies, Marvell took his place, 
and joined an respectfully Meeting tjie Dutch ambas¬ 
sadors. *After all he was ^t a junior clerk, still he 
doubtless rejqiced that his lines oit Holland had been 
published anon/mously. Litwature was strongly re- 
presepted in this d^rtme*nt of State just then, for 
Cromwell’s Cj;^amberlain, Sir Gilbert Pickering, who 
represented Northamptonshire in Parliament, had 
taken occasion to introduce his nephew, John Dry<^n, 
to the public service, and he was attached to the same 
office as Andrew Marvell.# Poets, ]ike pigeons, have 
often taken shelter ubder our public roofs, but Milton, 
MarveD, and Dryden, all pt the same time, form 
remarkable constellation. • Old Noll, we may be sure, 
had nothing to do with it. Marvqjl must have known 
Cromwell personally; but there is nothing to show 
^ that Milton and Cromwell ever met. The popular 
engraving which represents a theatrical Lord-Protector 
dictating despatches to a meek Milton is highly ludi- 
•crous. Cromwell could have as easily dictated a book 
of Paradise Lost, on the composition of which Milton 
began to^be engaged Muring the last year of the Pro¬ 
tectorate, as one of Milton’s despatches. 

In April 1S57 Admiral B)ake, the first great*name 
in the annals of our navy, performed his last feat of 
arms by destroying the Spanish West Indian fleet at 
^JSanta Gruz without the loss of an English vessel. The 
gallant sailor died of fever on his way home, and was 
bpriod^according to his deserts in the Abbey. Hip. 
^ body, svith tha^ of his master, was by a vote of Parlia-* 
litot, December 4, 1660, taken fro^the gras'e and 
'drawn 4rhe gallows-tree, and there han^dand buried 
u^er it. Pepys, who was to know Mmetiing isf 
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iiaval admijoiiAration under the second Charles, has his 
^flections on this unpleasing incident. ^ 

Marvell’s lines on Blake’s victory over the Spaniards 
are not worthy«of so gl&rious an occasion, but our 
great doings by land and sea have seldom been^suitably 
recorded in verae.* Drayton’s Song of. Agincourt is 
imperishabte, but was qpmposed nearly two centuries 
after the battle. The wail of Flcxfden Field still floats 
over the Border; but Miss Elliot’s famcsis ballad was 
published in 1765. Even the Spanisibi Armada had to 
wait for Macaulay’s spirited fragment. Mr. Addison’s 
Bleniieim stirred no man’s blood; no poet sang 
Chatham’s victori^s.^ Campbell at a later day did 
better. We must be content witfi what we get.^ 
Marvell’s poem con tains t some v:^6rous lines, which 
show he was a good hater 

“ Now does Spaife’s fleet her spacious wings unfold, 
Leaves the new world, and hastens for the old; 

But though the wind was fair, they slowly swum. 
Freighted with acted guilt, and guilt to come ; » 

For this rich load, of which so proud they are. 

Was raised by tyranny, and^raised for war. , 

• • • « f « 

• - . . ^ . 

For now upon the main themselves they saw" 

That boundless empire, whpre you give the law.” 

The Canary Islands are rapturously r*described— 
their delightful climate and their excellent wine. 
Obviously they should be annexed:— 

** The best of lands should have the best of Bangs.” 

*'In the last war, when .France was disgraced and over* 
^wered in eveiy quarter of the globe, when Spain cd;^uig to 
her assistance only shared her calamities, add the name of ' 
Englishman was reverenced through Europe, no poet was, 
heardwmidst general acclamation; the fame of wxe conp- 
sellorsirnd hetfl^ was entrusted to the gazetteer.”—^Dr. John* 
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The fight begins. “ Bold Stayneijit leads ” and 
” War turn^ the temperate to the torrid zone ”;— 

** Fate these two fleets, between both worlds, had brought 
Who fight, as if for both tUbse worlds^they fought. 

• ••••• 

. * e * 

The all-seem|f sun ne’er gazed on such a sight. 

Two dreadful navies thereAt anchor fight, 

And neither have, or power, or will, to fly ; 

There one ftius( conquer, or there both must die.” 

Blake sinks the Spanish ships:— 

Their galleons sunk, their wealth the^sea does fill, 

The only place where it can causq no ill ” ; 

and the poet concludes:— 

Ah! would tlibse treasures which both Indias haye 
Were buried in as large, and deep a grave ! 

War’s chief support with them flrould buried be, 

• Afid the land owe her peace unto the sea. 

Ages to come your conquering arms will bless, 

• There they destroyed what had destroyed their peace; 
And in one war the present age may boast, 

. The certain seeds of many wars are lost.” 

Good politics, if but second-rate poetry. This was the 
last time the Spanish war-cry Santiago, y cierra E^iia 
rang in hostijity in English eara. I 

Turning Kr a mopient from war to love, on the 
19th of November 1657 CromweH’s third daughter, 
the La^y Mary Cromwell, was married to Viscount, 
” afterwards Earl, Fauconberg. The Fauconbergs took 
revolutions calmly and, despite the disinterment of 
their ^eat relative, acoepteA The Restoration gladf]% 
' lived to clfUckle over the Revolution. The forged 
. fulness, no less than the vindictiveness, of men is often 
surprisihg. Marvell, who played the pact of Laureate 
during the^ Protectorate, produced two son^ for the 
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^ «• * 

eonventionali^ joyful occasion. The second of the 

two is decidedly pretty for a November wading;— 


I 



Hobbinol. Phillis, T^kalik, away! , 

Never sud^a merry day, 

For the northern shepherd’s son 
Hal MenIlcas’ daughte;i^ won. 

PhtZA*. Stay till € seme flowers have tied 

In a garland for the bride. 

« • 
Tomalin. If thou would’st a garla&d bring, 

Phillis, you may wait the spring: 

They have chosen such an hour 

* When she is the only flower. 


PhiUU. Let’s not then, at least, be seen 
Without each a sprig of^een. 

Hohhinol. Fear not; at Mehaloas’ hall 
There are bays enough for all. 

He, when young as we, did graze, 
But when old he planted bays. 


e 



Tomalin. Here she comes ; but with a look 
Far more catching than my hook ; 
’Twas those eyes, I now dare swear, 
Led our lambs we knew not where. 


Hobbinol. Not our lambs’ ^wif‘fleeces are , 
Curled so lovely as her hair, .. 
j Nor oiucsheep nSw-washed c^^be 

Half so white or swpet as she.^ 


Phillis. He so looks as flt to keep 

Somewhat else than silly sheep. 


Sobhinol. Come, let’s in some carol new 
Pay to l|ive^ and them their due. 

All. Joy to that happy pair o 

Whose hopes united banish our despair. 

What shepherd could for love pretend, • « 

WhSst all the nymphs on Damon’s ehdoe attend ? 
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Wbat shepherdess could h<^ to 
Before Huina’s turn were sped 1 
Now lesser beauties majr take place 
And meaner virtnes ^me in play; 

* While ttey, • 

Looking from high 
, Shall grace • • 

Oar flc«ks and us with a propitious eye.” 

« • • 


Alf this merriment came to an end on the 3rd of 
September 1668,*when Oliver Cromwell died on the 
anniversary of Dunbar fight and of the field of Wor¬ 
cester. And yet the end, though it was to be suddSn, 
did not at once seem likely, to be so. There was time 
for the poets to tulle their lyres. * Waller, Dryden, 
Sprat, Und Marvell had no doubt that “ Tumbledown 
Dick ’* was to sit od the throne of his father and “ still 
keep the sword erect,” and were ready with their verses. 

Westi^inster Abbey has never witnessed a statelier, 
costlier funeral than that of the late man who made 
* himyelf to be called Protector,” to quote words from 
one of the most impressive passages in English prose, 
,the opening ^ntences ,of Cowley’s Discourse hy way of 
Vision cmcemmg tUe Government of Oliver CromweU. 
The rep^sentatives ef ^ngs, potentates, and powers 
crowded th^ aisles, and all was done that pomp and 
ceremony oqjuid do. Mdrvell, atrayed in the sixfyards 
of moumingM^he Council had voted him on the 7th of 
September, was, we may be sure, in the Abbey, and it 
may well be that his blind colleague, to whom the 
'salhe liberal allowance had been made, leant on his 
arm during the service. Milton’s muse remain^ 
sdent.% The vote of the House of Commons ordering* 
‘ the undoing of this great ceremony was littlb more 
. ‘than t^ears ahead. 0 caeca mens hominum / 

'Among the poenw first printed by Ca^ptain l^omp- 
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Boni from old manuscript book was one which 
was written therein in Marvell’s own hand entitled 
*^A poem upon the Death of his late Highness the 
Drotector.” Its composition .was evidently not long 
delayed:— • • 


“ We find alredfiy whtft those omens ^ean, 

Eartls ne’er more glad nor Heaven more serene. • 
Cease now our griefs, calm peade succeeds a war^ 
Bainbows to storms, Bichard to Oliver^” 


The lines best worth remembering in the poem are the 
foHowing:— 

“I saw him dbad : a leadeq,slumber lies, 

And mortal sleep over those wakeful eyes ; 

Those gentle rays under the lids wer^ fled, • 

Which through his looks piercing sweetness shed ; 
That port, which so majestic was and strong, 

Loose, and deprived of vigour, stretched along; 

All withered, all discoloured, pale and wan, • 

How much another thing, no more that man ! 

O, human glory vain! O, Death ! O, wings 1 
O, worthless world ! O, transitory things ! 

Yet dwelt that greatness in his shape de<»yed. 

That still though dead, greater thah Desvh he laidf 
And in his altered face you som^hing f>fign 
That threatens Death, he yetVill live a<];ain.” * 
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Cromwell’s death was an epoch in Marvell’s histoiy. 
Up to that date he had, since he left the University, 
led the life of a scholar, with a turn for business, and n^s 
known to many as an agreeable companibn and SC lively 
wit. He Was keenly interested in public affairs, and 
personally acquaiiited with^some men in great place, 
and for a year before Cromwell’s death he had been in a 
branch of the Civil Service; but o^ the wear and tear, 
the strifq and contention, of what are called “ practical 
politics ” he knew nothing from personal experience. 

V^ithin a year of the Protector’s death all this was 
changed and, for the rest of his days, with but the 
^shortest of occasioital ii\tervals, Andrew Marvell led the 
life of an acti^, ea'^er member of Parliament, know¬ 
ing all tkat wn going qn in the Chamber and hearing 
of everything lhat was alleged to be going on in the 
Court; busil/ occupied* with the affairs of hft con¬ 
stituents in Hull, and* daily watching, with an increas¬ 
ingly heavy heart and a bitter humour, the corruption 
of the* times, the declension of our sea-power, the 
growing shame of England, and what he believed to 
be a dangerous conspiracy afool^for the undoing of tl^e 
il^fonnation and the destruction of the Constitution* 
in both Church and State. 

‘ Oaij^en-poetry ” could not be reared on such a soil 
as this. The age of Cromwell and BliAce was over. 

h 
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* THd remain^lpr of Marvell’s life (save so far as personal 

* friei^dship sweetened it) was spent in politics, public 

business, in concocting roughly rhymed and bitter 
satirical poems, and im thp composition of prose 
pamphlets. * * • 

Through it all* Mar\i;iell remained very much the 
man of le^rs, though one with a gleat natural apti-^ 
tude for business. HisV^ always the critical attitude. 
He was the friend of Milton and Harrington, of the 
political philosophers who invented paper constitutions 
in the ** !^ta ” Club, and of the new race of men whose 
tllbughts turned to Natural Science, and who founded 
the Royal Society. OfiSce„he never thought of. He 
could have had it had he chosCU, for he was a man 
of mark, even of distinction, from the first. Gldrendon 
has told us how members ai the House of Commons 
“got on” in the Long Parliament of Charles the 
Second. It was ^11 of the king's friends, .who ran 
out of the House to tell their shrewd master the gossip 
of the lobbies, “commended this man and discom¬ 
mended another who deserved better, and would many 
times, when His Majesty spokp well oLany man, ask. 
His Majesty if he would give thebi le/vc to let that 
person know how gracious Hjs Majes^ wa% to him, 
or bring hini to kiss his hand. To whicn he commonly 
consedting, every one* of his 'servants cfbljvered some 
message from him to a Parliament man* and invited 
him to Court, as if the King would be willing to see 
him. And by this means the rooms at Court were 
always full of the members of the Homie of (Commons, 
^his man brought to* kiss his hand, and the King 

•induced to confer with that man and to thank him for 
his affection, which could never conclucie without some 
general expression of grace or promise, wl\)eh the 
poor gentleman always interpreted to his own advan- 
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tage, and expected some fruit from it tlMk>t it oould 
never yield.” 

The suspicious Clarendon, already shaking to his 
, fall, goes on,to add, “ al^ which, being contrary to all 
iormer order, did the King no*good, au(^rendered those 
unable to do him service who vere ii^jlined to it.” ^ 

'» It is a lifelikd picture Clarendon dra^i^ of the 
crowc^ rooms, and f>f the trifty king monng about 
fooling vanity^ ambition, and corruption to the top 
of their bent. That the king chose his own ministers 
is plain enough. 

Marvell was at the beginning well disposed towards 
Charles. They had some, points in Common^ and 
among theta a quick %ense of humour and a turn for 
business. But the member for Hull must soon have 
recognised that there was ita place for an honest quick¬ 
witted man in any Stuart administration. 

Marvell and his great chief remained in their offices 
until the close of the year 1659, when the impending 
Bestgration enforced their retirement. Milton used 
his leisure to pour forth excited tracts to prove how 
easy it wouldit still be to establish a Free Common¬ 
wealth. Once %ain,*and for the last time, he prompted 
the age tg quit Its clogs , 

“ toB known rqles of ancient liberty.” ^ 

These pamphlets of Milton’s prove how little that 
solitary thinker ever knew of the real mind and 
temper i)f the English people. 

^ The Lord Bichard Cromwell was exactly the sort 
of eldest son a’ great soldier like Oliver, who had 
piit hjfi foot on fortune’s neCk, was likely to havef 
*Bicfaard (1626-f712) was not, indeed, bom in the 
, purple, l>i)t his early manhood was nurtured in it. 

^ Clarendoa'a voL iL p. 442.* 
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Religion, ai^ represented by long sermons, tiresome 
treatises, and prayerful exercises, bored him to death. 
Of enthusiasm he had not a trace, nor was he bred 
to arms. He delighted »in hunting, in (he open air,, 
and the company of sportsmen. Wbateveft came his 
way easily, and a matter of right, he was well con¬ 
tent to ts^e. He bore himself well 6n Btate occasionv 
and could make a better* speech* than ever his father 
was able to do. But he was not a “ restless ” ‘tJrom- 
weU, and had no faith in his destiny. 1 do not know 
whether he had ever read Don ^ixote, in Shelton’s 
fSfanslation, a very popular book of the time; probably 
not, fte, though Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
Richard was not k reading man, i)ut if he had, he must 
have sympathised with Sancho Panz|.’s attitude*of mind 
towards the famous island. • 

If your highnes^ has no mind that the government you 
promised should be given me, God made me of less, and 
perhaps it may be easier for Sancho, the Squire, to get to 
Heaven than for Sancho, the Governor. In the dark all eai$* 
are gray.” * 

The new Protector took up the reini^ of power witiji 
proper forms and ceremonies, aifd at^nce proceeded 
to summon a Parliament, an imperial Crpmwellian 
Parliament^ containing representativeslbo^h from Scot¬ 
land %>nd Ireland. In* this Parliament Andrew Marvell 
sat for the first time as one o£ the two members for 
K.ingston-upon-Hull. His election took place on the 
10th of January 1659, being the first county day after 
the sheriff had received the writ. Five can^d&teff 
were nominated: Thqpas Strickland, Andrew Udarvell, 
7ohn Ramsden, Henry *Smyth, and Sir Henry Vane, 
and a vote being taken in the presen(!b of the mayor,* 
aldermen, and many of the burgesses, John Ram^en. 
and j^drew Marvell were declared duly elected. 
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• 

Nobody to^ay, glancing his eye over^ list of the 
knights and burgesses who made up Richard Crom- 
well’s first and last Parliament, would ever guess that 
it represented an order of things of the most recent 
date which was just about •to disappear. On paper 
it has a solid look. The fine o]d crusted Parliamentary 

^names. with whidh the clerks were to remain so long 
familiar as the members tA)of>ed out to divide were 
more than well represented.^ The Drakes of Amer- 
sham were there il^scawens, Bullers, and Trelawneys 
flocked from Cornwall; Sir Wilfred Lawson sat for 
Cumberland, and his son for Cockermouth; a Knighfly 
represented Northamptonshire, whilsf Lucy si from 
Charlecote looked after Warwick* both town and 
county: Arthur jOnslow came from Surrey, a Town- 
shend from Norfolk, and^ of course, a Baukes from 
Corfe Castle;2 Oxford Universit^^ contented, as she 
occasionally is, to be represented by a great man, had 
chosen Sir Matthew Hale, whilst the no less useful 

* and ^laborious Thurloe sat for the sister University. 
Anthony Ashley Cooper was there, but in opposition, 

.snuffing the morrow. Mildmays, Lawleys, Binghams, 
Herberts, Pellmms,*all travelled up to London with 
the Lor^-Protajtor’s •writs in their pockets. A less 
revolutionai^ issembly never met, though there was 
a regicide o:^ two among them, ^ut when the members 
found themselves alon4 together there was some loose 
talk. 

^ Th»cler](B, however, only counted the members who voted, 

* and kept no record of their names. Mr. Gladstone remembered 
the alteration being made in 1836, and how unpopular it was. 
The change was a greater revolati&n than the Reform Bilk 

. See Tte Unr^orii^ed House of Commons, by Edward Poeeelt, 
vol i. p. 587. 

. s “ And a Parliament had lately met 

Without a single Bankes.”— Fn^. 
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On the 2^h of January 1659 Marvell attended for 
the first time in his place, when the new Protector 
opened Parliament, and made a speech in the House of 
Lords, which was pronounced at the tiipe to be “a 
very handsome'oration.’* • o 

The first busip^ss of, the Commons was to elect a 
Speaker, nor, was their choice a vefy’lucky ope, for 
it first fell on Ghalonef Chute, who speedily breaking 
down in health, the Recorder of London was appointed 
his substitute, but the Recorder being on his death¬ 
bed at the time, and Chute dying very shortly after- 
'^rds, Thomas Bampfield was elected Speaker, and 
contiifued so to be until the Parliament was dissolved 
by proclamation dn the 22nd of April. This proclama¬ 
tion was Richard Cromwell’s last act^of State. • 

Marvell’s first Parliament was bdth short and inglori¬ 
ous. One only of its resolutions is worth quoting;— 

“That a very considerable navy be forthwith*provided, 
and put to sea for the safety of the Commonwealth and the 
preservation of the trade and commerce thereof.” 

It was, however, the army and not the navy that 
had to be reckoned with—an army unpaid, angry, 
suspicious, and happily divide^. I ^nust not trace 
the history of faction. There is no lees |xa!lted page 
in English history since the days of Svej^hen. Monk 
is its fitting hero, and Charles the Second its expensive 
saviour of society. The story how the Restoration 
was engineered by General Monk, who, if vulgar, was 
adroit, both on land and sea, is best told from Monk's* 
point of view in the concluding chapter of Bakers 
Vhroniele (Sir Roger Coverloy’s favourite ^undtty 
reading), whilst that old-fashioned rebinant, who stilP 
love to read history for fun, may not object to be 
told that they vrill find printed in the Report of the 
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Lejborne-Fopham Papers {Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, 1899, p. 204) a Narrative of the Bestoration, 
^ by Mr. John Collins, the Chief Butler of the Inner 
.Temple, proving in greats and highly cUverting detail 
how this femarkable event was really the work not 
so much of Monk as of the Chief Butkr. 

% Bichard Cromwell having sapped the collar, the 
officerij^ assumed conftnand, as they were only too 

* ready to do, ayd recalled the old, dishonoured, but 
pertinacious Bump*Parliament, which, though muster¬ 
ing at first but forty-two members, at once began t<|( 
talk and keep journals as if nothing hyd happened 
since the day ten years before, when yb was sent ^out 
its business Old Speaker Lenthall was routed out of 
obscurity, and much ^against .his will, and despite his 
protests, clapped once mor^ into the chair. Dr, John 

* Owen, an old parliamentary preaching hand, was once 
again requisitioned to preach before the House, which 
he did at enormous length one fine Sunday in May. 

The), Rump did not prove a popular favourite. It 
was worse than Old Noll himself, who could at least 
thrash both Dutchman and Spaniard, and be even 
more feared abroad tlmn he was hated at home. The 
City of London, then sAmest an Estate of the Realm, 
declared for a !^ee Parliament, and it soon became 
apparent to every one th^ Iho whole country was eager 
to return as sdon as possible to the old mould. No¬ 
thing now stood between Charles and his own but 
, half a dozen fierce old soldiers and their dubious, dis- 
^ cdnte'nted, unpaid men. 

It was once commonly 8apposyd*(it is so no longer), 
that th<^ Restoraljon party was exclusively composed 
ot dispossessed Cavaliers, bishops in hiding, ejected 
parsons, h^h-flpng yure divino Episcopalians, talk»tive 
toBs-pots, and the great pleasure-loving crowd, cruelly 

F 
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repressed iftder the rule of the saints. Had it been 
left to these ragged regiments, the issue would have 
been doubtful, and the result very different. The 
Presbyterian pinisters «whp occupied the rectories, 
and vicarages of the Church of England (^land their 
well-to-do flocks in both town and coimtry were, with 
but few esceptions, all^for King Chafes and a restored 
monarchy. In this the 'ministefs may have sh^own a 
sound political instinct, for none of thepx had any more 
mind than the Anglican bishops fo tolerate Papists, 
^gocinians, Quakers, and Fifth Monarchy men, but in 
their managepent of the business of the Restoration 
thesef divines exposed themselves to the same condem¬ 
nation that Clarendon in an' often-quoted passage 
passed upon his own clprical allies. When*read by 
the light of the Act of “'Unifomity,” the “Corpora¬ 
tion,” the “ Five <Mile,” and the “ Conventicle ” Acts, 
the conduct of the Presbyterians seems recklessness 
itself, whilst the ignorance their ministers displayed 
of the temper of the people they had lived aigongst 
all their lives, and whom they adjured to cry God 
save the King, but not to drink his Majesty’s health 
(because health-drinking was forbidden in the Old 
Testament), would be startJing were it not so 
eminently characteristic.^ ^ a 

The Rump, amidst the ridicule and contempt of 
the populace, was again expelled by military force on 
the 13th of October 1669. The officers were divided 
in opinion, some supporting, others, headed by Lambert, 
opposing the Parliament; but m major, or superior 
* cunning, was on the sjde of Lambert, who placed, his 
soldiers in the streets leading to l^estminstSr Hall, 

, And when the Speaker came in his coach, his horses 

^ See Dr. Halley’e Lancaakire—ita PvTUcmiSm and Non^ 
conformity, vol. ii. pp. 1-140, a moat Informing book. 
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were turned, and he was conducted very*civilly home. 
The regiments that should have resisted, ‘‘o^erving 
that they were exposed to derision,” peaceably returned 
to their quarters. • * • 

Monl^ in the meanwhilet was advancing with his 
army from Edinburgh, and affected not to approve of 
»the force put upon Parliament^ The feeling for a Free 
Parliament increase in strength and violence every 
day. The B^imp was for a third time restored in 
December by thb section of the London army that 
supported its claim. Lenthall was once more in 
chair, and the journals were resumed wjthout the least 
notice of past occurrences. Monk, having leached 
London Anidst great excitement, went down to the 
House'and delivered an ambiguous speech. Up to the 
last Monk seems to hav^ remained uncertain what to 
do. The temper of the City, vrhich was fiercely anti- 
Bump, jnay have decided him. At all events he 
invited the secluded, that is the expelled, members of 
the pld Long Parliament to take their seats along with 
the others, and in a formal declaration addressed to 
• Parliament, dated the 21st of February 1660, he 
counselled it among other things to dissolve legally 
“in ord«r to make*wajjr for a succession of Parlia¬ 
ments.” In 3, word, Monk declared for a Free 
Parliament.* Great indeed were*the national rejoicings. 

On the 16lh of March 1660 a Bill Avas read a third 
time dissolving the Parliament begun and holden at 
Westminster, 3rd November 1640, and for the calling 
and holding of a Parliament at Westminster on the 
2.5th of April 1660. This J>ime an end was really 
madePof the B^mp, though for many a long dfi^y there' 
were parliamentary pedants to be found in the land 
ready tq^ maintain that the Long Parliament had never 
been legally dissolved and still de jim existed; sa 
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Icaag, I presttfiie, as any single member of it remained 
alive. 

Marvell was not a “Bumper,” but on the 2nd of 
April 1660 be w^s again etect^ for Hull to^sit in wbat 
is usually called the ConVention Parliaments John 
Bamsden was returned at the head of .the poll with 
227 votes, JVIarvell rec^ving' 141 I'here were four«i 
defeated candidates. ^ 

With this Convention Parliament begins Marvell’s 
remarkable correspondence, on fine folfo sheets of paper, 
w^ the corporation of Hull, whose faithful servant 
he remained ui^til death parted them in 1678. 

Thist correspondence, which if we include in it, as 
we well may, the letters to the Worshipful Society of 
Masters and Pilots of th® Trinity •House in* Hull, 
tiumbers upwards of 350 IStters, and with but one 
considerable gap (from July 1663 to October 1665) 
covers the whole period of Marvell’s membership, is, 

I believe, unique in our public records. The letters 
are preserved at Hull, where I hope care is taken to 
preserve them from the autograph hunter and the 
autograph thief. Captain Thompson printed a great • 
part of this correspondence in and Mr. Grosart 
gave the world the whole of i4 ift the second volume 
of his edition of Marvell’s complete works. • 

An admission may ah well be^made at once. This 
correspondence is not so interesting as il might have 
been expected to prove. Marvell did not write letters 
for his biographer, nor to instruct posterity, ttor to 
serve any party purpose, noi' even to exhibit honest 
motion, but simply to tell his employers, whose wagen^ 
*he took, what was happening at Weftminster.** He 
kept his reflections either to himself or for his political 
broadsheets, and indeed they were seldom ‘^e kind 
it would have been safe to entrust to the post. 
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Good Mr. Grosart fusses and frets ^terribly over 
Marveirs astonishing capacity for chronicling in sombre 
silence every kind of legislative abomination. It is at 
times a littie hard to understand it, fgr Hull was what 
may bc^ called a Puritan ^lace. No' doubt caution 
dictated some, of the reticence—4)ut the reserve of 
.Marvell’s character is one ^f the few traits of his 
per^nality that haS survived. He was a satirist, not 
an enthusiast^ 

I will give the first letter in extenso to serve as a 
specimen, and a very favourable one, of the whu^le 
correspondence:— , 

. • . “ Nov. 17,*1660. 

• • 

“ Gentlemen, mj- worthy Friends, —Although during the 
necessary absence of «iy parkier, Mr. Eamsden, I write with 
but halfe a penn, and can scarce perswade uiyselfe to send you 
so imperfect an account of your own Snd the publick affairs, 
as I needs must for want of his assistance ; yet I had rather 
expose mine own defects to your good interpretation, then 
excise thereby a totall neglect of my duty, and that trust 
which is divided upon me. At my late absence out of Town 
I bad taken such order that if you had commanded me any 
thing, I might soondiaue received it, and so returned on 
purpose to this place ,to haue obeyed you. But hearing 
nothing oil that nature howSuer, I was present the first day of 
the Farliameht’s sitting, an^ tooke ^re to write to Mr. Maior 
what work w« had cut c^t. Since w'hen, we have had little 
new, but onely been making a progresse in those things I 
then mentioned There is yet brought in an Act in which of 
all others ypur corporation is the least concerned: that is, 
where wives shall refuse to cohabit with their husbands, that 
in such case the husband shall not be liable to pay any deb^ 
whicl^he may run into, for clothing, diet, lodging, or other * 
expenses. I wislfwith all my heart you were no more touched 
in a vote that we haue made for bringing in an Act of a new 
Assessment for six moneths, of 70,0001i. per mensem, to bpgin 
next January. The truth is, the delay ere monyes ouabe got 
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in, eats up a gAat part of all that is lepying, and that grow¬ 
ing charge of the Army and Navy doubles upon us. And 
is ^ that can be said for excuse of ourselues to the 
Country, to whom we had giu^n our own hopes of no further 
sessment to be railed, but mwt nSw needs incurre t^e censure 
of improvidence before or prodigality now, though it becomes 
no private member, Aie resdlution having ^(Kissed the House, 
to interpose farther his owi} judgment in a thing that can notr 
be remedied; and it will be each nfan’s ingenuity n£»t to 
grudge an after-payment for that settlement and freedoms 
from Armyes and Navyes, which before be would haue been 
glad to purchase with his whole fortune. There remain some 
ei^t Regiments to be disbanded, but those -all horse in a 
manner^ and some seauenteen shipps to be payd of, that haue 
laid so long upon charge in £he harbour, besid| fourscore 
shipps which are reckoned to us for this Winter guard. But 
after that, all things are to gompon his jV&jestye’s own purse 
out of the Tunnage and Poundage and his other revenues. 
But there being so gr^at a provision made for mony, I doubt 
not but ere we rise, to see the whole army disbaijded, and 
according to the Act, hope to see your Town once more 
ungarrisond, in which I should be glad and happy to be in¬ 
strumental! to the uttermost. For I can not but remeSiber, 
though then a child, those blessed days when the youth of 
your own town were trained for you^, militia, and did, me-" 
thought, become their arms much better than any soldiers 
that I haue seen there since. .Amd ^t will not be amisse if 
you please (now that we are about a new Acttof regulating 
the Militia, that it may bb as a standing strength, but not as 
iU as a peipetuaU Army to the NatW) to signify to me any 
thing in that matter that were according to your ancient 
custome and desirable for you. For though I can promise 
litle, yet I intend all things for your service. The Act -for 
review of the Poll bill proceeds, and that for making this 
, Declaration of his Majesty ae Law in religious matters, (h'der 
likewise is giuen for drawing up all the votes made %uiing 
OUT last sitting, in the businesse of Sales of Bishops’ and * 
Deans’ and Chapters’ lands into an Act, which L should be 
ts see passed. The purchasers the other day offerd the 
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house 600,00011. in ready mony, and to make the Bidiops’, 
etc., revenue as good or better then before. ]$ut the House 
thought it not fit or seasonable to hearken to it. We are so 
much the more conoemd to see that great interest of the 
> purchasers sattsfyed and qi|^eteA, at least ^ that way which 
our own Votes haue propounded. On Munday next we are 
to return to the consideration of ^pport^ning 100,00011. per 
^nnum upon all th# lands in the nation, in lieu of the Court 
of Wards. The debate among the*Countyes, eacfi thinking it 
self oil-errated, makes the successe of that businesse something 
casuall, and truly I^shall not assist it much for my part, for 
it is little reason that your Town should contribute in that 
charge. The Excise bill for longer continuance (1 wish dt 
proue not too long) will come in also next^weeke. Ana I 
foresee we shall be called uppn shortly to effect ojir vote 
made the fermer sitting, of raising his Majestie’s revenue to 
l,200,060li. per An:||um. 1 do not love to write so much of this 
mony news. But I think youghaue obser\'ed that Parliaments 
have been always made use of to that purpose, and though we 
may buy gold too deare, yet we must St any rate be glad of 
Peace, Fmedom, and a good Conscience. Mr. Maior tells me, 

• your duplicates of the Poll are coming up. 1 shall go with 
them* to the Exchequer and make your excuse, if any be 
requisite. My long silence hath made me now trespasse on 
• the other hand in a long letter, but I doubt not of your 
good construction of §o much familiarity and trouble from, 
Gentlemen, your most slfectionate friend and servant, 

* “Andr: Marvell. 

“ Westminster, Nov, 1'5, 1660.”, 

Although this first letter of the Hull correspondence 
is dated the 17th of November 1660, the Convention 
Parliament began its sittings on the 25th of April. 

In composition this Convention Parliament was very 
like ]^chard Cromwell’s, anddndeed it contained many ^ 
, of the same mAnbers, whose loyalty, however, was less 
restrained than in 1659. All the world knew what 
broughf this Parliament together. It was to mako 
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tlw natkm*B peace with its king, either on terms or 
without terns. “We are all Eoyalists now” -are 


words which must often have been on the lips of the 
members of this House. One can imagine the smiles, 
half grim, hali ironical, .that would accdm|^ny their 
utterance. Such a right-about-face could never be 
dignified. It is impossible not to,be reminded of 
schoolboy# at the inewtable end^of “a barring out.' 
The sarcastic comment of Clarendon has not lo6t its 


sting. “ From this time there was such an emulation 
and impatience in Lords, Commons, and City, and 
generally over the Kingdom, who should make the 
most lively expressions of their duty and of their joy, 
that a^man could not but Vondep where thpse people 
dwelt who had done all the mischief and kept the 
King BO many years froiA ^enjoyiag the comfort and 
support of such excellent subjects.” ^ 

The most signifi&nt sentence in Marvell’s first letter 
to his constituents is that in which he refeft to the 
Bill for making Charles’s declaration in religious 
matters the law of the land. Had the passing of any 
such Bill been possible, how different the history of 
England would have been ! « 

The declaration Marvell is referring to was con¬ 
tained in the famous message^from Breda, which, was 
addressed by Charles 1|o all hi§ loving subjects of what 
degree or quality, and was expressed as fp^Uows:— 


“And because the passion and uncharitableness of the 
times have produced several opinions in Beligicm by. which 
men are engaged in parties and animosities against each other 
(which, when they thall hereafter unite in a freedom of e<m- 
versation, will be composed or bettor understood) we do ^telare 
^ a Uberty to tender Consciences, and that no4nan shall be dis- 
ipiieted (Hr called in question for differences ot opinion in 


^ CUrendon’s Miatorp, voL vi. p. 
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matters of Bdigion vliich do not disturb tl^e p^e of the 
Kingdom; and that we shall be ready to consent to such an 
Act of Parliament as upon mature deliberation shall be offered 
to us for the full granting of that indulgence.” 

It is gnly doing the Icing bare justice to say that 
he was always ready and willing t^ keep this part of 
his royal word—shut it provecl an impossibility. 

* A ]^man Catholic as a matter of creed* a Hobbist 
in conversation, a sensualist iu practice, and the 
shrewdest thdhgh most indolent of cynics in council, 
Charles, in this matter of religious toleration, would 
gladly have kept his word, not indeed because it i^s 
his word, for on the point of honour he feas indifferent, 
but because it jumped wifh his htimour, ancf would 
have mitigated t]}e hard lot of the Catholics. Charles 
was not a theoriift, all Jus tastes being eminently 
practical, not to say scientific. He was not a tyrant, 
but a dc facto man from head to^eel. For the jure 
divino of the English Episcopate he cared as little as 
Oliver had ever done for the jure divino of the English 
Crown. Oliver puce said, and he was not given to 
^braggadocio, that he would fire his pistol at the king 
“ as soon as at another if he met him iu battle,” and 
the second Charles ^would have thought no more of 
beheading ^n Anglican Vshop than he did of sending 
Sir Harry Vane to the scaffold* Honesty and virtue, 
on the rare •occasions' Charles encountered them, he 
admired much as a painter admires the colours of a 
fine sunset. Above everything else Charles was deter¬ 
mined never again, if he could help it, to be sent on his 
travels, to be snubbed and starved in foreign courts. 

‘ Sia Thomas^Urquhart of X)romartie, the first and < 
best translator of Kabelais, is said to have died of 
laughin^.on hearing of the Restoration; Charles did 
not die, but he must have laughed inwardly at the 
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qtectacle that met his eyes everywhere as he made his 
aCten-descrihed progress from Dover to London, and 
examined the gorgeous beds and quilts, fine linen and 
oai^ts, couches, horses, and liveries, his faithful 
Commons had Uben at thft paihs and at the e:(pense of 
providing for his (^mfort. 

A few years afterwarcfs Marvell wrote the following 
lines:— * • , 

“ Of a tall stature and of sable hue. 

Much like the son of Kish, tbatdofty Jew ; 

Twelve years complete he suffered in exile 
And kept his father’s asses all the while. 

At length, by wonderful impulse of fate, 
t The people galled him home ^ help the state. 

And what is more they sent him money Coo 
To clothe him all from head to Ibot anew ; 

Nor did he such smalP favours then disdain, 

Who in his ^lirtieth year began his reign.” * 

The “ small favours ” grew in size year by j/Tsar, 

"VMiy it was impossible for Charles to keep his word 
may be read in Clarendon’s lAfe, and^in the histofy of 
the Savoy Conference, and need not be restated here. 
In the opinion of the Anglican, clergy, the king’s* 
divine right stood no higher th|in their own. They 
too had suffered in exile. 'Hiey had been robbed ” 
of their tithes, and tqmed opt of their palaces, rec¬ 
tories and vicarages, and excluded from ,{he churches 
they still called “theirs.” Their Book of Common 
Prayer was no longer in common use, having been 
banished by the “Directory of Public Worship” since 
1645. So late as July 1, 1660, Pepys records attend¬ 
ing a service in the Abbey, and adds “ No Cojpmon 
Prayer yet.” If we find ourselves woiftiering why the 
Anglican party should have been so powerful in 

* An Historical Poem.—Grosart, vol. i* p. 843. 
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1660, our wonder ought not to be greater than is 
excited by the power of the Puritan party when Laud 
was put to death. Both parties were, on each occa¬ 
sion, in a minority. ThoughvEngland has never been 
long priesit-ridden, it has often been priest-led. 

The Convention Parliament) did ^11 that was ex¬ 
acted of it. It was, hoTrever irregularly summoned, 
h tr^y representatwe assembly. Its members all 
swore—what will not members of Parliament swear 1 
—that the king was supreme in Church and State, the 
only rightful king of the realm and of all other his 
dominions, and that from their hearts they abhorred', 
detested, and abjured the^ damnable doctrine that 
princes, excommunicated or deprivfid of the *Pope, 
might be murdered by thqjr subjects. They pro¬ 
ceeded to pass a vbry useful Act of Indemnity and 
Oblivion, agreeing to let bygones bygones, except 
in certain named cases. They ordered Mr. John 
Milton to be taken into custody, and prosecuted 
(which he never was) by the Attorney-General. Later 
on the poet was released from custody, and we find 
J^lr. Marvell complaining to the House that their 
sergeant had extracted £150 in fees before he would 
let Mr. ^ilton go. •On which Sir Heneage Finch, 
afterwards l^ord Chancellor, laconically observed that 
Milton deserved hanging.* He certainly got off easily, 
but, as he lived to publish Paradise Lost, Paradise 
Regained, and Samson Agonistes, he may be said to 
have eame4 his freedom. All his poetry put together 
never brought him in a third of the sum the sergeant 
got for letting him out of prison. General Monk, the 
man-iaidwife, wj^o so skilfully assisted at that great 
Birth of Time, the Eestoration, was made a duke, and 
Ckomwel^’s army, so long the force behind the 
supreme power, was paid its arrears and (two^regi* 
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meets excepted) disbanded. “ Fifty thousand men,” 
says Macaulay, “accustomed to the profession of 
arms, were thrown upon the world ... in a few ^ 
months there remainedc; not a trace indicating that, 
the most formidable army m the world has^ just been 
absorbed in the ipass of. the community. 

After this the House of CommorAs fell to discussi^ 
religion, and made ttie sad discovery that diffejrences 
of opinion still existed. In these circumstances they ' 
decided to refer the matter to their pious king, and 
to such divines as he might choose. They then voted 
large sums of money for the royal establishment, and, 
it being the very end of August, adjourned till the 
6th of November. As for faaking constitutional 
terms with the King, ^ they never attempted it, 
though Sir Matthew Hale is credited with an attempt 
to induce them tq.do so. Any proposals of the kind ' 
must have failed. The people were in no ^mood for 
making constitutions. 

Having met again on the 6th of November, Mj,rvell,* 
in a letter to the Mayor and Aldermen of Hull, dated 
the 27th of the month, reports that “ the House fell 
upon the making out of the^ King’s revenue to 
£1,200,000 a year.” “Th^ Oustoms are,estimated 
toward £500,000 per annumr in the revenue. His lands 
and fee farms £250,060. Tbe^Excise of ^er and Ale 
£300,000, the rest arise out of the Post Office, Wine 
licenses. Stannaries Court, Probate of Wills, Post- 
fines, Forests, and other rights of the Cfowsr. The 
excise of Foreign Commodities is to be continued 
apart until satisfaction of public debts and engagements 
secured upon the excise.^’ ^ * 

This settlement of revenue marks “ the beginning * 
of a time.” Cromwell, as Cowley puts it ip his Dcs- • 

^ Macaulay’s Hiatorj/, vol. L p. 164. 
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cowrse^ by fax the ablest indictment of Oliver ever 
penned, *‘took armes against two hundred thousand 
, pounds a year, and raised them himself to above two 
millions.” It is true. Qroiflwell spent the money 
honestly Snd efSciently, and* chiefly on a navy that 
enabled him to wrest the commands of the sea from 
t||e Dutch, to secure the carrying trade, and to chal¬ 
lenge* the world for "supremacy in the Indies, both 
East and WesV In doing this, ho had the instinct 
of the whole nation behind him. But it was 
expensive. 

Had Charlel been the most honest asid thrifty of 
men, instead of one of the most dishonest and extra¬ 
vagant, he*must have found his financial position a 
very difficult one.* pe Avas*poorer than Cromwell. 
The feudal taxation had ffillen into desuetude. To 
revive wardships, etc., Avas impossible, to recover 
arrears hppcless. There was nothing for it but 
scientific taxation. One of his first Acts contains a 
schediile of taxed articles extending over fifteen double- 
columned pages of a quarto volume. To raise this 
revenue Avas difficult—in fact impossible, and the 
amount actually obt^ned Avas always far below the 
estimates. • * • 

Marvell’s letter conclude) thus:— 

^ » • 

“ To-morrow is the Bill for enacting his Majesty’s declara¬ 
tion in religious matters and to have its first reading. It is 
said that on Sunday next Doctor Reynolds shall be created 
Bishop of Norwich.” 

The rumour about Reynolds’g bishopric proved to be 
true, ^he new bishop was a very “ moderate " Angli¬ 
an indeed, and his appointment was meant as a sop 
to the Pr^byterians. Bichard Baxter and Edmund 
Galamy refused similar preferment. 
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On the 29th of November Marvell’s letter contains 
the following passage:— 

** Yesterday the Bill of the King’s Declaration in religious 
matters was read for the first tin}e; but upon the question for« 
a second reading ’twas carri^ 183 against 157 in tlfo negative, 
so there is an end <4 that Bill and for those excellent things 
therein. We must henceforth fely only^upon his Majest^s 
goodness, who, I must needs say, heth hitherto been more 
ready to give than we to receive.” ** 

It is a noticeable feature of this correspondence that 
Marvell seldom mentions which way he voted himself. 

The letter* of the 4th of December 'contains some 
intereating mattey:— 

, » 

“ Gbktleicxn, —Since my last, upon Thursday, the Bill for 
Vicarages hath l^en carryed^un to the l^rds ; and a Message 
to them from our House that they would expedite the Bill for 
confirmation of Ma^a Charts, that for confirmation of mar¬ 
riages, and other bills of publick concernment, whi<^ haue laid 
by them euer since our last sitting, not returned to ns. We 
had then the Bill for six moneths assesment in consideration,* 
and read the Bill for taking away Comd of Wards and Pur¬ 
veyance, and establishing the moiety of the Excise of Beere 
and ale in perpetuiun, about which w/> sit euery afternoon in 
a Grand Committee. Upon Sund^ last were consecrated in 
the Abby at Westminster, Doctor Cossins, Bishop'bf Durham, 
Sterne of Carlile, Gauden of^Exeter, Ironside of Bristow, 
Loyd of Landaffe, Lucy of St.'Dauids, Laoff, the seuenth, 
whose diocese I remember not at present, *and to-day they 
keep their feast in Haberdasher’s hall, in London. Dr. 
Beinolds was not of the number, who is intended for Norwich. 
A Congedelire is gone down to Hereford for Hr. Monk^ the 
Generali’s brother, at present Provost of Eaton. ’Tis thought 
that since our throwing out the Bill of the King’s Decjftration, 
Mr. Calamy, and other moderate men, '(Hdl be resolute in 
refusing of Bishopricks. . . . To-day our House was upon the 
Bill of Attainder of those that haue been executed^ those that* 
are ^ed, and of Cromwell, Brad^w, Ireton, and Pride, and 
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*ti8 ordered that the carkaeses and coffins of the four last 
named, shall be drawn with what expedition })08sible, upon 
an hurdle to Tyburn, there (to) be hanged up for a while, and 
then buryed under the gallows. 

“Westminster, Dec. 4, 16®0.” 

Marveirs cool reporting of the diideous indignity 
inflicted upon hfs old master, ^nd allowing^ it to pass 
sv^ dlentio, is one ot the many occasions that stirred 
Mr. Grosart’s, wonder. Nerves were tough in those 
days. Pepys tells ns unconcernedly enough how, after 
seeing Lord Southampton sworn in at the Court of 
Exchequer as*Lord Treasurer, he noticed “the heads 
of Cromwell, Bradshaw, and Jreton sot up at the ^rther 
end of WBstminster feall.” It is quite possible Lady 
Fauconberg may ISave seen the same sight.^ 

The Convention Parliament was dissolved on the 
29th of December 1660. • 

On 1st April 1661 Marvell was returned for the 
, third and last time for Hull, for Charles the Second’s 
first Parliament was of unconscionable long duration, 
not being dissolvdfl till January 1679, after Marvell’s 
•death. It is known in history as the Pensionary or 
Long Parliament. *The election figures were as 
below;—• 

Cdonel Gilbey, t. . . 294 

Andrew IVblvell, . 240 

Mr.*Edward Barnard, . . 195 

Mr. John Bamsden, . 122 

Marrell wsb not present at or before the election, for 
on the 6th of April he writes:— 

* I ^ acquainted with the romabtic story which would have 
^ us believe that Laay Fauconberg, foretelling the time to come, 
had caused some other body than her father’s to be buried in 
• the Abbey^see Notea &nd Queries, 6th October 1878, and Wal¬ 
len’s Nouae of Cromwdl, p. 341). 
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“ I perceive by Mr. Jilayor that you have again (as if it 
were grown a thing of course) made choice of me now, the 
third time, to serve for you in Parliament, which as I cannot 
attribute to anything but ypur constancy, so shall I, God 
willing, as in gnfdtude obliged, %rith no less cons^cy and 
vigour continue to execute your commands and OTudy your 
service.” • * ^ 

® f 

A word may hero be said about payment of borgugh 
members. The members’ fee was 6s. 8d.,for every day 
the Parliament lasted. The wages were paid by the 
corporation out of the borough funds. It was never a 
popular charge. Burgesses in many pUices cared as 
little for M.P.’s as do somc^ of their successors for free 
libraries. Prynne, perhaps the greatest parliamentary 
lawyer that ever lived, told Pepys'one day, As they 
were driving to the Temple, that the number of 
burgesses to be retwrned to Parliament for any parti¬ 
cular borough was not, for aught Prynne copld find,. 
fixed by law, but was at first left to the discretion of 
the sheriff, and that several boroughs had complgiined 
of the sheriff’s putting them to the ^charge of sending 
up burgesses. 

In August 1661 the corporatioh paid Marvell £28 
for his fee as one of their burgess;3s, being 6s. 3d. a day 
for eighty-four days, the Ifngth of the« Convention 
Parliament. Marvell 6ontinudd to take hv wages until 
the end of his days; but it is perhaps a mistake to 
suppose he was the very last member to do so. It was, 
however, unusual in Marvell’s time.^ 

* See TAe Unrefvrratd House of Commons, by Edward Porritt, 
vol. i. p. 61. Marvell’s old eiiemy, Parker, Bishop of Oz$gtrd,*in 
his Htstory of his o\on Time, composed aftef Marvell’s death, 
reviles his dead antagonist for having taken this payment 
which, the bishop says, was made by a custom whieh *'had a 
long t^e been antiquated and out of date.” **Gienriemen,” 
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This Pensionary i^arliament, though of, a very dcH 
cided Chtircli and King ” complexion, was not in its 
original composition a body lacking character or inde- 
pe^ence, but it steadily deteporated in both respects. 
’Vacanciesj^ as they occurAd, and they 'occurred very 
frequently in those days of short liv^s, were filled up 
by courtiers and pensioners. 

•In the small tracts entitled Plagellum ParfmnerUvmy 
whic£ is a highly libellous “ Dod,” often attributed to 
Marvell, a recoiW i8,pre8erved of more than two hundred 
members of this Parliament in 1675. Despite some 
humorous toushos, this Flagellum Farliam^ntum is still 
disagreeable to read. But the most graphic picture 
we have o£ this Parliament *is^ to bd found in dne of 
Lord Shaftesbury’i| political yracts entitled “ A letter 
from a Parliament mifti to bis Friend” (1675) :— 

I 

“ Sir, —I see you are greatly scandaliiftd at our slow and 
confused P{oceeding3. I confess you have cause enough ; but 
were you but within these walls for one half day, and saw 
the strange make and complexion that this house is of, you 
would wonder as much that ever yon wondered at it; for we 
are such a pied Parliament, that none can say of what colour 
^e are; for we consist of Old Cavaliers, Old Bound-Heads, 
Indigent-Courtiers, and true Country Gentlemen ; the two ^ 
latter are Aost numerous, sftid would in probability bring 
things to some issue were they uot clogged with the numerous 
uncertainties o^the former:/ For the Old Cavalier, grown 
aged, and almost ^st his vice, is damnable godly and makes 
his doting piety more a plague to the world than his debauchery 
was, for he is so much a by-got to the B(ishop) that he forces 
his Lbyalty to*strike sail to his Beligion, and could be content 
to pare the nails a little of the Civil Government, so you 

-- — 4 — ' - . . . ,-- 

says th^ bishop, ‘‘Siespised so vile a stipend,” yet Marvell 
•equired it ** for the sake of a bare subsistence, although in this 
rnetui poverW he was nevertheless haughty and insolent. ” In 
Parker’s opinion poor men should be humble. 

Q 
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wotdd but let him sharpen ibe Ecclesiastical Talons : which 

behaviour of his so exasperates the Round-Head, that he on 

- the other hand cares not what increases the Interest of the 

Orown receives, so he can but diminish that of the Miter : so 

that the Round-Head had rStheg enslave the Man than the. 

Conscience : the Cavalier raSier the Conscience thal& the Man; 

there being a sufficient stock of animosity as proper matter to 

work upoi^ Upon these, there'fbre, ther Courtier mutually 

plays, for if any Ante-court motionc.be made he gains the 

Round-Head either to oppose or absent by telling them, tl they 

will join him now he will join them for Liberty of Conscience. 

And when any affair is started on behalf of the Country he 

assures the Cavaliers, If they will then stand by him he will 

then join with ^hem in promoting a Bill against the fanatics. 

Thus j^lay they on both hand^ . . . Wherefore it were happy 

that he had neither 6ound-Hoad nor Cavalier in tke House, for 

they are each of them so j^ejudicate against the other that 

their sitting here signifies notbwng bu€' their fostering their old 

venom and lying at catch to stop every advantage to bear 

down each other, though it be in the destruction of their 

country. For if the Round-Heads bring in a good bUl the Old 

Cavalier opposes it, for no other reason but because they, 

brought it in.” ^ , 

0 

Such was the theatre of MarvelFs public actions for 
the rest of his days, and if at tiines he may need foi^ 
giveness for the savagery of his^ satire, it ought to be 
found easy to forgive him. ” *’ 

The two members ,for were soon" immersed in 
.matters of much local importance, l^hey began by 
quarrelling with one another, Marvell writing 'Hhe 
bond of civility betwixt Col.^ Giiby and myself being 
unhappily snappt in pieces, and in such dianner that 
I cannot see how it is possible ever to knit them 
again.” House of Confimons quarrels are usual]^ soon 
made up, and so was this one. The custom was foi^ 
members to sign these letters, though they are 
Parliamentarjf Jliatory, vol. iv., App. Noi'^II. 
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all written in Marvell’s hand—^but if this was for any 
reason inconvenient, Marvell signed alone. No letters, 
unless in Marvell’s writing, are preserved at Hull, 
which is a curious fact. • 

One of ^hese bits of loc^ business related to a patent 
alleged to have been granted by the JDrown to certain 
persons, authorising thenP to erect and maintain hallad 
iSharfs in the various ports, aifd to make charges in 
respect of them. This was resented by the members 
for the ports, and on Marvell’s motion the matter was 
referred to the Committee of Grievances, before whom 
the patentees«were summoned. When ^hey came it 
appeared that the patent warranted none of the 
exactions tb^t had been (demanded, and also* that 
the wan^t sent dgwn to Hu/i naming these charges 
was nothing more thiSi a dmft framed by the patentees 
Hhemselves, and not authorised in* any way. The 
patent was at once suspended. Marvell, like a true 
member dl Parliament, wishes to get any little local 
tredit that may be due for such prompt action, and 
writes;— • 

• “ In this thing (although I count all things I can do for 
your service to be mere Rifles, and not worth taking notice of 
in respect o( what I owe ^u]^ I must do myself that right to 
let you know tl)^t I, and 1 alone, have had the happiness to 
do that little which hitherto.]^ effected.” 

The matter reqiured delicate handling, for a reason 
Marvell gives: “Because^if the King’s right in placing 
such* impositions should be weakened, neither should 
he have power to make a grant of them to you.” 

Anotjter much longer busintss related to a light¬ 
house, which some outsiders were anxious to build in 
Ihe Humber. The corporation of* Hull, acting on. 
Marvell’s ^vice, had petitioned the Privy Council, 
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imd were asked by their business-like member “to 
; ftBnd us up a dormant credit for an hundred pound, 
which we yet indeed have no use of, but if need be 
^ must have rea^^y at hand to reward such as will not ^ 
otherwise befriend your Ihisiness." Some months later 
Marvell forwards*an account, not of the £100, but of 
the legal^expenses about thS lighthouse. He wishes 
it were less, but hopes that the vigorous resistj^nce” 
will discourage the designers from proceeding farther. 
This it did not do. As a memben of the bar, I find 
two or three of the items in this old-world Bill of Costs 
interesting :-i- » 


To Mr. Scroggs to attend the Council, 

£3 

6 

0 

„ „ „ * again for the safiie. 

3 

6 

0 

Spent on Mr. Scroggs V dinner, ,, . 


18 

0 

To Mr. Scroggs again, . e . V 

3 

0 

0 

Fees of the Council Table, . 

1 

10 

0 

Fee to Clerk of the Council, 

2 

0 

0 

For diimer for Mr. Scroggs and wine after, 

1. 

. 0 

0 

To Mr. Cresset (the Solicitor), 

20 

0 

0 

To Mr. Scroggs for a dinner. 

1 

0. 

*0 


9 

The barrister who was so frequently “refreshed” 
by Marvell lived to become “ the infamous Lord Chiet 
Justice Scroggs ” of all school lu'stories. 

A week before the prorogation of Parliament, which 
happened on the 19th of »^y 1662, Marvell went to 
Holland and remained there for nine jnonths, for he 
did not return until the very end of March 1663, more 
than a month after the reassembling of the House. 

What took him there nobody knows. Writing to 
the Trinity House about the lighthouse business on 
the 8th of May 1662, Marvell says :-y * ‘ 

“But that which troubles me is that by the interest o#- 
■ome. persons too potent for me to refuse, and ^ho have a. 
great direction and influence upon my counsels and fortune, 
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I am obliged to go beyond sea before I have perfected it 
the lighfbonse business]. But first I do thereby make my 
Iiord Carlisle (who is a member of the Privy Council and one 
of them to whom your bu^es#is referred ^absolutely yours. 
And my journey is but into Hblland, from whence I shall 
weekly correspond as if 1 were at Londoj^ with all the rest of 
my friends, towards the affecting your business. Then I 
leave Col. Gilbey th^re, whose ^ability for business and 
affecfton to yours is such that I cannot be wanted though 1 
am missing.” • 

It is plain from this that Lord Carlisle is one of the 
powerful persons referred to—but beyond this we 
cannot go. 

Whilst yi Holland Marvell wrote both to the 'Srinity 
House and to the yorporatioqr^on business matters. 

In March 1663 'Marvell came back in a hurry, 
some complaints having been ma(^e in Hull about 
his absence. He begins his first letter after his 
return a# follows:— 

“ B^g newly arrived in town and full of business, yet I 
could not neglect to ^ve you notice that this day (2nd April 
JL663) 1 have been in the House and found my place empty, 
though it seems, os I now hear, that some persons would have 
been so courteous as to Imve filled it for me,” 

In none of these letter^ is any reference made to 
the debates «n the Ho&se on *the unhappy Bill of 
Uniformity, nor does any record of those discussions 
anywhere exist. The Savoy Conference proved a 
failure, and no lay reader of Baxter’s account of it 
can profess wonder. Not a single point in difference 
was settled. In the meantime the restored Houses 
of Convocation, from which the Presbyterian members 
'*were excluded, had completed their revision of the 
' Book ofs Common Prayer and presented it to 
Parliament. 
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In considering the Bill for Uniformity, the House 
of Lords, 'virhere Presbyterianism was powerfully repre> 
seated, showed more re^rd for those ** tender con- 
smences ” to which the K^ng ^y the new Pr^er Book 
called for the first time our most religious King ”) 
had referred in Sis Breda Qeclarat^n than did the 
House of Commons. ‘irThe Book, the whole Book, and 
nothing but the Book ” was, in effect, the cry of the 
lower House, and on the 19th of May,<ten days after 
Marvell had left for the Continent, the Act of Uni¬ 
formity became law, and by the 24th of August 1662 
all beneficed ministers and schoolmasters had to make 
the celebrated subscription and tprofession^ or go out 
into the wilderness. ^ 

There has always been e dispute as to the physical 
possibility of perusing the compilation in question 
before the day fixed by the Statute. The Book was 
advertised for sale in London on the 6th of* August, 
but how many copies were actually available on that 
day is not known. * 

The Dean and Chapter of Peterborough did not get 
their copies until the 17th of August. When the new^ 
folios reached the lonely parsonages of Cumberland 
p and Durham—who would dare to sayl ‘■rhe Act 
required a verbal avowal of ** unfeigned assent and 
consent to all and everything contained ahd prescribed 
in and by the Book of Common Prayer, and adminis¬ 
trations of the Sacraments and other rites an<} cere¬ 
monies of the Church according to the ase of the 
Church of England, together with the Psalter, and the 
, form of manner of making, ordaining, and consecn^ting 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ” to be made after the 
service upon “ sonfe Lord’s day ” before the Feast of 
St. Bartholomew, i.e. the 24th of August 1662. The 
A<^ also required subscription within the,same time- 
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limit to a declaration of {ynt&r alia) uniformity to the 
Liturgy of the Church of England “as it is now by 
law established.” 

That this haste was iqdec%nt no layman is likely to 
dispute, But that it wrought practical wrong is doubtful. 
The Vicar of Bra^ needed no time to tead his new Folio 
enable him to make whatever avowal eonceming 
it tlft law demanded; and as for signing the declara¬ 
tion, all he required for that purpose was pen and ink. 
Neither had the incumbent, who was a good church¬ 
man at heart, any doubts to settle. He rejoiced to 
know that hiS side was once more upperihost, and that 
it would be no longer necessary fo^ him, in or^er to 
retain his living, to pretend t9 tolerate a Presbyterian, 
or to submit to fea^ in his'^ church the Directory of 
Public Worship. Convocation had approved the new 
Prayer Book, which was in substance the old one, and 
what more did any churchman require? As for the 
, Presbyterians and others who were in possession of 
livings, the failure of the Savoy Conference must have 
made it plain to tBem that the Church of England had 
•not allowed the king to keep his word, that compro¬ 
mise and comprehension had failed, and that if they 
were to nemain where* they were, it could only be on ^ 
terms of completely severii^g themselves from all other 
Protestant bodies in the World, and becoming thorough 
Episcopalians.* No Presbyterian of any eminence was 
prepared to make the statutory avowal. Painful as it 
always must be to give*up any good thing by a fixed 
date, it is hard to see what advantage would have 
accru^ from delay. • 

When the dSy came, some two thousand j>arson8 
'^were turned out of the Church of England. Among 
* them wwe included many of the most devout afid 
some of the most learned of/our divines. Their 
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coming in’' had been irregular, their “going out" 
was painful. 

Save so far as it turned these men out, the Act was 
a failure. It did not pfocufe that uniformity in the . 
public worship of God which it declared waS so desir¬ 
able ; it prevent^ no scandal; it arrested no decay; 
it allayed^no distemper}, and it certainly did not setlj^ 
the peace of the Church. Inside the Church the 
bishops were supine, the parochial clesgy indifferent, 
and the worshippers, if such a nam'e can properly be 
bestowed upon the congregations, were grossly irreve¬ 
rent. Nor \^as any improvement in the conduct of 
the Church service noticeable i^til after the Revolu¬ 
tion, and when legislation had conceded a* somewhat 
shabby measure of tolei^tion tc^ tlhose who Tiy that 
time had become rigid, traditional, and hereditary | 
dissenters. Then* indeed some attempts began to be 
made to secure a real uniformity of ritual in Uie public 
worship of the Church of England. ^ How far success, 
has relvarded these exertions it is not for me to gay. 

Marvell did not remain long kt home after his 
return from Holland. A strange adventure lay beforo 
him. He thus introduces it in a letter dated 20th 
K June 1663 :— «• ' *• 

“ Gentlehex, my vest woF^qr Friends,—T he relation I 
hare to your affairs, and the intimacy of th^ affection I ow 
you, do both incline and oblige me to communicate to you, 
that there is a probability I may very shortly have occasion 
to go beyond sea; for my Lord of Carlisle beitg chosen by 
his Maje^y, Embassadour Extraordinary to Muscory, Sweden, 

. and Demnarke, hath used ^is power, which ought to be very 

^ Mr. Gladstone’s testimony is that no real improvement waa»« 
effected until within the period of his own memory. 'Our ^ 
services were probably without a parallel in the wofld for their ’ 
debaeement.’ (See vi. p. 119.) . 
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great with me, to make me goe along with him Secretary 
in those emba^ges. It is no new thing for Memheis of our 
House to be dispens’d with for the service of the King and 
Nation in forain parts. And you may be sure that I will not 
stirre without speciall leave of the House ; that so you may 
be freed from any possibility of being in^rtuned or tempted 
to make any othes choice,*in my absence. However, I can 
ifbt but advise also with yon, deKring to take your assent 
along with me, so rauc& esteems I have both of your prudence 
and frieUdship# The time allotted for the embassy is not 
much above a yeabe: probably it may not be much less 
betwixt our adjournment and next meeting; and, however, 
you have Coltfaell Gilby, to whom my prefbnce can make 
liUe addition, so that if I cannot decline this voyage, I shall 
have the (^mfort to bdiieve, tfiat, all things consideied, you 
cannot thereby recede any disserVice. I shall hope to receive 
herein your si»eedy auifver. 

What was the “power” Lord •Carlisle had over 
Marvell is not now discoverable, but the tie, whatever 
it may have been, was evidently a close one. 

A month after this letter Marvell started on his 
way. • 

I “ Gentlkmbh, mt vbry wobtht Fribnds, —Being this day 
taking barge for Gra^send, there to embark for Archangel, 
so to Musjpow, thence for Syreden, and last of all Denmarke ; 
all of which l^hope, by God’s blessing, to finish within twelve' 
moneths time: I do hereby with my last and seriousest 
thoughts, sali)^ you, rendring you all hearty thanks for your 
great kindnesse and friendship to me upon all occasions, and 
ardently beseeching God to keep you all in His gracious pro¬ 
tection, to your own honofir, and the welfare and flourishing 
of your Corporation, to which 1 am and shall ever continue a 
most affectionate and devoted servant. I undertake this 
Toy^ with the order and good fiking of his Majesty, and by 
leave given me from the House and enterd in the journal; 
and havit^ received moreover your approbation, I go therefore 
with Toxnh ease and satisfaction uf mind, and augurate to 
myselfe the jmppier successe in all lAy proceedings. . 
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It was MarvelVs good fortune to be in Lord Carlude’s 
frigate which made the voyage to Archangel in less 
than a month, sailing from Gravesend on the 22nd of 
July and arriving at the bar (>f Archangel on the 19th • 
of August. The companion frigate took seven weeks 
to compass the safkie distance.^ 

Nothing of any importance attaches to this Russian 
embassy. It cost a great deal o! money, took bp a 
great deal of time, exposed the ambassador and his 
suite to much rudeness and discomfort, and failed to 
effect its ma'n object, which was to secure a renewal 
of the privileges formerly enjoyed in'Muscovy by 
British merchants.^ • , 

One of the attendants 'Upon the ambassadbr made a 
small book out of his travels, which (fid not get printed 
till 1669, when it attracted little notice. Mr. Grosart 
was the first of Maitveirs many biographers to discover 
the existence of this narrative.^ He found in the 
first instance, to use his own language, in one of good , 
trusty John Harris’ folios of Travels avd Voyages” 
(two vols. folio, 1705); but later *on he made the 
sad discovery that this “good tnisty John Harris”* 
had uplifted what he called his “ true and particular 
account” from the* book of 166? without any acknow¬ 
ledgment. “For ways thaj^ are dark” the old com¬ 
piler of travels was no^ easily excelled, but why should 
Mr. Grosart have gone out of his way to call an 

% 

^ There is a copy in the library of the Athenasunif London: 

Relation of Three Embassies from his sacred Majestic 
Charles ii. to the Great Duke of Mnecovie, the K]bg of 
Sweden, and the King of Denmark. Perforbed by the Right 
Ho^ the Earle of Carlyle in the Years 1663 and 1664. Written * 
by, an Attendant on the Embassies, and published with his 
Lordships’ approbation. London. Printed for Jofin Starkie 
. at theAIiter in Fleet Strdtt, near Temple Barr, 1^9.” 
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ei^teenth-oenturj book-maker, about wbom he evi¬ 
dently knew nothing, “ good and trusty ” 1 Harris was 
never either the one or the other, and died a pauper! 

A journey to Moscqyr ili 1663-64L was no joke. 
Lord Calflisle, who was accompanied by his wife and 
eldest son, although ready to start ^m Archangel by 
tjie end of September, was do^ed to spen^, both the 
6th Sf November and Christmas Day in the gloomy town 
of Yolegda, jvhich they had reached, travelling by 
water, on the 17 th of October. Some of this time was 
spent in quarrelling as to who was to sup^ the sledges 
that were re<|hired to convey the ambassador and all his 
impedimenta along th^ now ve-bound roads to Moscow. 
It was oife of Marvell’s many duties to remofistrate 
with tSe authori9fe§ for their cruel and disrespectful 
indifference; he did so with great freedom, but with 
no effect, and at last the ambassador was obliged to 
hire twg hundred sledges at his own charges. Sixty 

, he sent on ahead, following with one hundred and 
forty, on the 15th of January 1664. It was an in¬ 
tensely cold jourifby, and the accommodation at night, 

• with one happy exertion, proved quite infamous. On 
the 3rd of February^ord Carlisle and his cortkge found 
themselves five versts ifrom Mosebw. The 5th of 
February was fixed for their entry into the city in all 
their finery. • They were ^ady bn the morning of that 
day, awaiting the arrival of the Tsar’s escort, but it 
never came. Lord Carlisle had sent his cooks on to 
Moscow to prepare th# dinner he expected to eat in 
his city-quarters. Nightfall approached, and it was 
npt till “ half an hour beforp night ” that the belated 
messengers arr^red, full of excuses. The ambassador 

* was hungry, cold, and furious, nor*did his anger abate 
when told he was not to be aljowed to enter Moscow 
that night, as the Tsar and his ladie'k were, very 
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anxious to enjoy the spectacle. The return of the 
cooks from Moscow and the preparation of dinner, 
though a mitigation, was no cure for wounded pride, 
and Lord Carlisle, calling <Ma^ell to his side, and with, 
his assistance, concocted h letter in Latin to^the Tsar, 
complaining bitterly of their ill-treatment inter fvmosi 
gurgmtii ^des et angust^ siiCe cibo aui potu, and goiijg 
so far as to assert that had anything of the <kind 
happened in England to a foreign ai^bassador, the 
King of England would never have rested until the 
offence had ^been atoned for with the blood of the 
criminals. When, some forty years afterwards, Peter 
the Great asked Queen j^nne to chop off the heads 
of th^ rude men^ who had arrested his asnbassador 
for debt, he had, perhaps, MarvelTs letter befofe him. 

On the 6 th of February Lord Carlisle and his suite 
made their public ‘ entry into Moscow j but so long a 
time was occupied over the few versts thej; had to 
travel, that it was dusk before the Kremlin was reached. 

The formal reception of the ambassador was qp the 
11th of February. Marvell was in^ the ambassador’s 
sledge and carried his credentials upon a yard of redo 
damask. The titles of the Russian Potentate would, 
if printed here, fill half a page. All thee Bussias, 
Great, Little, and White, emperies mom than one, 
dukedoms by the do^en, {ierritorics, ccKintries, and 
dominions—not all easy to identify on the map, and 
very hard to pronounce—were read out in a loud voice 
by Marvell. At the end of theln came the hpmely title 
of the Earl and his offices, “ his Majesty’s Lieutenant 
dn the Counties of Cumberland and Westmorland.” . 

The letters read and delivered, thb Tsar anS hU 
Boyars rose in their places simultaneously, and their ‘ 
tissue vests made so strange, loud, and unexpected a 
noise as to provoke the ever too easily moved risibility 
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of the En^ishmen.^* When Marvell and. the rest of 
them had ceased from giggling, the Tsar inquired after 
the health of the king, but the distance between his 
Imperial Majesty and Lord Qarlisle being too great for 
’ the question to carry, it*hadi to be rej^ated by those 
who Were nearer the ambassador, w]^o gravely replied 
that when he last saw his master, namely on the 20th 
of Jply then last pjst, he was •perfectly wel^ To the 
same question as to the health of “ the desolate widow 
of Charles the f'irst,” Carlisle returned the same 
cautious answer. He then read a very l^g speech in 
English, whifh his interpreter turned mto Russian. 
The same oration was rendered into Latin by Marvell, 
and pres^ted. Over Marvell’s Latin trouble*arose, 
for the. Russians, were bent on taking and giving 
offence. Marvell lA.d styled the Tsar Ilhistrissimus 
when he ought, so it was alleged, t/> have called him 
Serenissimus. Marvell was not a schoolmaster’s son, an 
old schdlar of Trinity, and Milton’s assistant as Latin 
• Secretary for nothing. He prepared a reply which, as 
it dods not lack hqmour, has a distinct literary flavonr, 
and is all that came of the embassy, may here be given 
at length:— • 

“ I reply^ saith he, that J sent no such paper into the Embassy- 
office, but upon the desire o^his Tzarskoy Majesty’s Councellor 
Evan Offonassy Pronchissof, I^deliv^^ it to him, not being 
a paper of Stafc, nor ivritten in the English Language wherein 
I treat, nor put into the hands of the near Boyars and Coun- 
csllors of his Tzarskoy majesty, nor subscribed by my sel^ nor 
translated i^to Russe by nfy Interpreter, but oidy as a piece 
of curiosity, which is now restored me, and I am possessed of 

. ) 'til have mentioned the dignity of his manners. . . . He 
was at his very best on occasion of Durbars, investitnres, and 
^e like. ... It irritated him to see men giggling or jeering 
instead of acting their parts properly.”—Zff/e of Jhifftrint 

VoL ii. p. 3l7. • \ 
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it; 80 that herein his Tsarskoj majSstie's near Boyars and 
OoonceUors ore doubtless ill grounded. But again I say con* 
coming the value of the words IlluBtrissimus and 5erentmmt£8 
compared together, seeing we must here from afbires of State, 
fall into Grammatical contest ccgiceming the Latin tongue ; * 
that the word Serenus signitleth nothing but still find fiahn ; 
and, therefore, thou^ of late times adopted into the Titles of 
great Princes by reason of that^'benigne* tranquility which 
properly dwells in the majhstick countejcance of great Priiices, 
and that venerable stillness of all the Attendants that ffl'jTound 
them, of which I have seen an excellent e^am^le when 1 was 
in the presence of his Tzarskoy majesty, yet is more properly 
used concemih^ the calmness of the weather, or season. So 
that even the night is elegantly called Sereula by the best 
Authors, Cicero in Arato ISJ. Lucretius i. 1. 29. ^Serena 
nox *; Und upon peVusing again what I have ^it in this 
paper, 1 finde that I have out of the cttstomarinesi^ of that 
expression my self near the b€!ginniDg said, And that most 
serene night, &c. Whereas on the contrary Illustris in its 
proper derivation and signification expresseth that which is 
all resplendent, lightsome, and glorious, as well without as 
within, and that not with a secondary hut with a primitive 
and original light. For if the Sun be, as he is, the first 
fountain of light, and Poets in their expressions (as is well 
known) are higher by much than those that write in Prose, « 
what else is it when Ovid in the 2. of the Metamorphoses saith 
of Phoebus speakings with Phaethou^ Qui terque quaterque 
coficvtiens lllustre caput, and the Latin Orators, as Pliny, 
Ep. 139, when they wopld sav the highest iidng that can 
be exprest upon any subject, word it thus, Nthil IHuitrius 
djUer^ poBsum, So that hereby may appear to his Tzarskoy 
Majestie’s near Boyars and Counsellors what diminution there 
is to his Tzarskoy Majesty (which fidr be it from mjr thoughts) 
if I appropriate SereniuimuB to my Master and IllttstrisBimus 
to Him t han which nihU did potest IllvMriw. But because 
this was in the time of the purity of the Latin tongue, #hen 
tile word Serenus was never used in the Title of any Pfince 
or Person, I shall go *on to deale with the utmost candor, 
forasmuch as in this Nation the nicety of that mostf eloquent 
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language is not so perfeMly understood, which gives occasion 
to these mistakes. I confess therefore that indeed in tiie 
declination of the Latin tongue, and when there scarce could 
be found out words enough to supply the modern ambition of 
^Titles, Serenissimus as several mther woid| hath grown in 
fashion foiea compellation of^esseH as well as greater Princes, 
and yet befits ^th the one and the ()^er. So there is 
Serenissima RetpuJblica Vensta^ Serenitates Eleetorice, Sereni- 
taXiu ^egias, even as the word Higfaftess or CehituM befits a 
Duke, IkPrince, a King, or an Emperour, adjoyning to it the 
respectivKqualitp, and so the word Illustris. But suppose it 
were by modern use T[which I deny) depressed from the un¬ 
doubted superiority that it had of Sermus purest 

antiquity, yet being added in the transcendent degree to the 
word Emperour, the highest denomination that a Prince is 
capable of, becomes of^he same value. *80 that to interpret 
Hlwtrissvnus unto (^^inution is to find a positive in a super¬ 
lative, and in the most (^ent light to seek for darkness. And 
I would, seeing the near Boyars and Counsellors of his 
Tzarskoy Majesty are pleased to mention the Title given to 
his Tzar 8 ]K>y Majesty by his Cesarian Majesty, gladly be 
satisfied by them, whether ever any Cesarian Majesty writ 
former^ hither in High-Dutch, and whether then they styled 
his Tzarskoy MajestjeDurchluchtigste which is the same with 
Illiutritsimus, and which 1 believe the Caesar hath kept for 
Himself. But to cut ^rt, his Boyal Majesty hath used the 
word to his Tzarskoy Majesty in his Letter^not out of imitation 
of others, although even in tSe Dutch Letter to his Tzatrskoy 
Majesty of 16 Jbne 1663,1 finde Durchlauchtigste the same (as 
I said) with IlUtstristimus, bul^out oi the constant use of his 
own Court, fuitlfer joyning before it Most High, Most Potent, 
and adding after it Great Lord Emperour, which is an higher 
Title thaLh an^ Prince in the SVorld gives his Tzarskoy Majesty, 
and as high a Title of honour as can be given to any thing 
under the Divinity. For the King my Master who possesses as 
con&idiirable Domii^ons, and by as*high and self-dependent a 
right as any Prince in ^e Universe, yet contenting Eunaelf 
with the easiest Titles, and satisfying Himself in the essence 
of things, doth most willingly give tq other Princes the Titleb 
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trhioh are appropriated to them, bat td the Tzankoy M^estiea 
of BoMia his Royal Ancestors, and to his present TzardEoy 
Majesiy his Royal Miyesty himself, have usually and do 
gladly pay Titles even to superfluity out of meer kindness. 
And upon that iipason He a(Ide(|, the word most Hlustrious,* 
and so did I use it in the Liitin of my speech. Te^ that You 
may find I did not out of any criticisms of honor, but for dis¬ 
tinction sake use it as I did, YotMuay seo-in one place of the 
same spei^^ Serenitas, s]peaking of !(tis Tzarskoy Majesty: 
and I would have used Sermitnirms an hundred tijyes con¬ 
cerning his Tzarskoy Majesty, had I thought it Wiiuld have 
pleased Him better. And I dare promise You that his 
M^esty will \ipon the first information from me stile him 
SererUssimus, and I (notwithstanding what I have said) shall 
make little difficulty of altering the word in that speech, and 
of delivering it so t6 You, with that protestation «that I have 
not in using that word Illustrissimug ^erred. nor used any 
diminution (which God forbid)'to hi^ Tzarskoy Majesty, but 
on the contrary after the example of the King my Master 
intended and shewed him all possible honor. And so Gk>d 
grant all happiness to His most high, most Potent, most 
Illastrious, and most Serene Tzarskoy Majesty, and that the « 
friendship may daily increase betwixt His said Majesty apnd 
his most Serene Majesty my Master.” • 

On the 19th of February thf Tsar invited Lord* 
Carlisle and his suite to a dinner, which, beginning 
at two o’clock, lasted till eleven, when it* was pre¬ 
maturely broken up l;jy the Tsar’s nose "beginning to 
bleed. Five hundred dishes were servbd, but there 
were no napkins, and the table-cloths only just covered 
the boards. There were Spanish wines, white and red 
mead, Puaz and strong waters. The English ambas¬ 
sador was not properly placed at table, not being 
anywhere near the Tsar; and his fait^ul suite abated 
his resentment. Time went on, but no diplomatic 
progress was made. The Tsar would not renew the 
privileges o^^he British merchants; Easter Vas spmit 
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in Moscow, May alsft—and still nothing was done. 
Carlisle, in a huff, determined to go away, and, some- 
what to the distress of his followers, refused to accept 
the costly sables sent by the Tzar, not only to the 
ambassador. Lady Carlisle, and Lord Morpeth, but to 
the secreWies and others. The Tsar thereupon 
returned the pla|e whi^ our king had sent him, 
which plate Lord Carlisle seems^to have appropriated, 
no doiH^ with diplomatic correctness, as his perquisite 
in lieu owthe Sfcbles; but the suite got nothing. _ 
The embassy left Moscow on the 24th oj^«>ffheTor 
Novgorod and Riga, and after visiting Stockholm and 
Copenhagen, iJord Carlisle and Marvell reached London 
on the 30th of January 1666.* , ^ 

During Slarvell’s absence wCr had been declared 
with the Dutch, it ^as ntver difficult to go to war 
‘with the Dutch. The king was always in want of 
money, and as no proper check existed over war 
supplies, he took what he wanted out of them. The 
merchants on ’Change desired war, saying that the 
trade of the world was too little for both England 
and Holland, and t£at one or the other “ must down.” 
The English manufact^irers, who felt the sting of their 
Dutch competitors, were always in favour of war. 
Then the *growing insolence of the Dutch in the 
Indies was not to be borne. Stories were circulated 
how the Hollanders had proclaimed themselves Lords 
of the Southern Seas,” and meant to deny English 
ships th^ right of entry in that quarter of the globe. 
A baronet called on Pepys and pulled out of his 
pocket letters from the East Indies, full of sad tales 
of Englishmen having been aotually thrashed inside 
their own factory at Surat by swaggering Dutchmen, 
who had insult^ the flag of St. CTeorge, and swore 
they were going to be the masters “ out the^e.” Pepyei 
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. who knew‘ a little about the state of the royal navy, 
listened sorrowfully and was content to hope that the 
war would not come until “ we are more re^y for it.” 

In the House of Commons the prudent men were 
against the war, and w€|re at^once accused of being in 
the pay of the Dutch. The king’s friends were all 
for the war, and nobody ^oubted^that some of the 
money«voted for it ewould find its way into tbeir 
pockets, or at all events that pensions woul^Ward 
their fidelity. A third group who faTOure(S*the war 
"^Vere ibC.^osed to do so because tteir disloyalty and 
fanaticism hlways disposed them to trouble the waters 
in which they wished to fish. ‘ 

The war beg^n ii^ November 1664, and on the 
24th of that month tke king opened Parliament and 
demanded money. He giot it.^ Clarendon describes 
how Sir Robert Paston from Norfolk, a back-bench* 
man, “who was no frequent speaker, but delivered 
what he had a mind to say very clearly,’’•stood up 
and proposed a grant of two and a half million pounds, 
to be spread over three years. So huge a sum took 
the House by surprise. Nobody spoke ; “ they sat in 
amazement.” Somebody at last found his voice and 
moved a much smaller sum, but no one seconded him. 
Sir Robert Pasllbn ultimatcly^^found supporters, “no 
man who had any relation to the Cohrt speaking a 
word.” The Speaker put Sir Robert Paston’s motion 
as the question, “and the affirmative made a good 
sound, and very few gave their negative alou^.” But 
Clarendon adds, “it was notorious very many sat 
silent.” 

The war was not 4n its early ^tages unpopular, 
being for the control of the sea, for the right of search, 
for the fishing ti^de, for mastery of the “ gorgeous 
East.” Th^ Admiralty had been busy, and a hundred 
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fixates, well gunne4i were ready for the blue water' 
by February 1666. The Duke of York, who took the 
command, was a keen sailor, though his unhappy 
notions as to patronage, and its exercise, were fataJ to 
I an efficient service. 0|*the^rd of June the duke had 
his one ^ctory ; it was off the roadstead of Harwich, 
and the roar of his artillery was ImaM in Westminster. 
It was a fierce fight; the kingis great friendf^arles 
BerfiiiJey, just macTe a peer and about to be made a 
duke, D^rd Muskerry and young Bichard Boyle, a ll on 
the duke’s ship the Eopal Charles, were killedf^fiy one” 
shot, their blood and brains fiying in the duke’s face. 
The Earls of Marlborough and Portland were killed. 
The gallant Lawsoi^ who* r^e f^om the ranks in 
Cromwell^ time, an Anabaptitp and a Bepublican, but 
still in high comnJand, recfived on board his ship, the 
Royal Oak, a fatal wound. On the other side the 
Dutch admiral, Opdam, was blown into the air with 
his ship* and crew. The Dutch fleet was scattered, 
.and fled, after a loss estimated at twenty-four ships 
and eight thousand men killed and wounded; England 
lost no ship and but six hundred men. 

• The victory was not followed up. Some say the 
duke lost nerve. I^omp was allowed to lead a ^eat 
part of the fleet away hi safety, and when the great 
De Buyter v^s recalled from the West Indies he was 
soon able to> assume the ^command of a formidable 
number of figtiting craft. 

In less than ten days after this great engagement 
the plague appeared ih London, a terrible and a 
solemnising affliction, lasting the rest of the year. It 
was |t its worst jin Septemberf when in one week more 
than seven thousand died of it. The total number 
of its dead is estimated at sixty-dight thousand five 
hundred and ninety-six. 
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On acconnt of the plague Parliament \ras aummoned 
to meet at Oxford in October 1665. 

Marvell must have reached Oxford in good time, 
for the Admission Bool^ of the Bodleian records his 
visit to the Ifbrary onrthe*\’ast day of ^ptember.* 

His first letter from Oxford is dated 15th October, 

• * 

and in it he tells ^he corporation • that the House, 

“ updff^Iis Majesty’s *tepresentatiion of the ne^sfby 
of further supplies in reference to the Dutch VCr and 

S ' bility of the French embracing tEeir TOterests, 

i'lic £1,250,000 additional to be 

levied in two years.” The king, who w^s the frankest 
of mortals in speech, though false as Belial in action, 
told ^he House that'^he* had already spqpt all the 
money previously vowl and must Jbave more, especi* 
ally if France was to prefeiv the friendship of Holland 
to his. Amidst loud acclamations the money was 
voted. The French ambassadors, who were in Oxford, 
saw for themselves the temper of Parliament.' 

Notwithstanding the terrible plight of the capital,* 
Oxford was gaiety itself. The king was accompanied 
by his consort, who then was hopeful of an heir, and 
also by Lady Castlemaine and ,A^ss Stewart. Lady 
Cas^tlemaine did not escape the phaft of University wit, 
for a stinging couplet was sel up during^ the night on 
her door, for the discovery of the authorship of which 
a reward of £1000 was offered. It may very well 
have been Marvell’s.^ 

The Duke of Monmouth gave a ball to the queen 
and her ladies, where, after the queen’s retirement, 
“Mrs. Stuart was extraordinary merry,” and sang 
‘French songs with grekt skill.’2 t * 

^ Hist. MSS. Com., Portland Papers, vol, iiL p. 296. 

• See above, vol. iii. p. 294. ® 
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Ten Acts of Parliament received the royal assent at 
Oxford, of which hut one is still remembered in certain 
quarters—the Five Mile Act, which Marvell briefly 
des^bes as an Act “for debarring ejected Noncon¬ 
formists <rom living irr or dear Corporations (where 
they had formerly pursued thei]> callings), unless 
taking the new‘Oath ahd Declafation.” Fa^[j^ment 
was^orogued at the end of October. 

Another vj^itation of Providence was soon to befall 
the capital. On‘Sunday morning, the 2iid,o£*Sep' 
tember, Pepys was aroused by one of his rndfo^ervants 
at 3 A.M. to ^ook at a fire. He could not make out 


much about it and went to bed again, but when he rose 
at seven oiclock it was* still burning, io he left his house 
and made his way tQ the Towdr, from whence he saw 
London Bridge aflame, and describes how the poor 
pigeons, loth to leave their homes, fluttered about the 
balconieg, until with singed wings they fell into the 
flames. After gazing his fill he went to Whitehall 
and ^ad an interview with the king, who at once 
ordered his bargs and proceeded downstream to his 
.burning City, and to the assistance of a distracted 
Lord Mayor. • 

The fi{e raged four .days, and •made an end of 
old London,, a picturesque and even beautiful City. 
St. Paul’s, both the churchy and* the school, the Eoyal 
Exchange, Lndgate, Fleet Street as far as the Inner 
Temple, were by the 7 th of the mo^th smoking ruins. 
Fopr hundred streets,* eighty-nine churches (just a 
church an hour, so the curious noted), warehouses 
unnumbered with all their ^varied contents, whole 
editfbns of books, valuable and the reverse of valu¬ 
able, were wiped out of existence. Bents to an 
enormous^amount ceased to be represented any longer 
by the houses that paid them. How was the king 
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to get his ohimndy-money 1 How were merchants to 
meet their obligations 7 The parsons on Sunday, the 
9th of September, ought to have had no difficulty in 
finding texts fos their sei^ong^ Pepys went to church • 
twice, but without edification, and certain*ly Dean 
Harding, whom hfi heard coinplaining in the evening 
»thatiihit City had been reduced from a folio to a duo 
decimo,'’ hardly rose to the dignit/ of the ogo&st^. 

Strange to say, not a life was actually lo^ in the 
th!««)gh some old Londoners (among them Edmund 
Galamy’s grandfather) died of grief, and others (and 
among them Shirley the dramatist and Ms wife) from 
exposure and exhaust^n.. One ..hysterical foreigner, 
who insisted that he lit^e fiame, was execute, though 
no sensible man believed w)iat he laid. It was long 
the boast of the merchants of London that no one of 
their number “ broke ” in consequence of the great fire. 

Unhappily the belief was widespread, as that “ tall 
bully,” the monument, long testified, that the fire was 
the work of the Homan Catholics, and aliens, suspected 
of belonging to our old religion, fo\ind it dangerous 
to walk the streets whilst the embers still smoked, ' 
which they continued to do for six months. 

The meeting of‘Parliament’wh.s a little delayed in 
consequence of this national disaster, ancb when it did 
meet at the end of the month, Marvell, reports the 
appointment of two Committees, one “ almut the Fire 
of London,” and the other “to receive informations 
of the insolence of the Popish priests and Jesuits, and 
of the increase of Popery.” The latter Committee 
almost at once reported Jio the House, to quote 
Marvell’s letter of the 27th of Oct<mer, “that his 
Majesty be desired to issue out his proclamation that 
all 'Popish priegts and J^uits, except such as not being 
^ Walter Besant doubted this. See his J/cndon. 
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natural'bom subjects, \>r belong to tbe Queen Mother 
and Queen Consort, be banished in thirty days or else 
the law be executed upon them, that all Justices of 
.Peace and ofScers concerned put the laws in execution 
against F&pists and susffCcted'Papists in order to their 
execution, and that all officers, civil or military, not 
tt^^g the Oaths* of Sujffemac^ and Allegiance^hin 
twedby days be displaced.” 

In a' ^ery j-eal sense the great fire of London con¬ 
tinued to smoke Hior many a weary uear, andJicufi]J« 
the air with black suspicions and cim discoiOT^ 

Parliament had not sat long btSorc it was discovered 
that a change had taken place in its temper and spirit. 
The plague and the fire had contributed to this change. 
The London clergy had not e:IHiibited great devotion 
during the former affliction. Many of the incum¬ 
bents deserted their flocks, and their empty pulpits 
had beep filled by zealots, who preached “Woe unto 
Jerusalem.” The profligacy of the Court, and the 
general decay of manners, when added to the severity 
of the legislation* against the Nonconformists, gave 
•the ejected clergy opportunities for a renewal of their 
spiritual ministratiofls, and as usual their labours, pro 
seJ/ate mimarum, arous«d.political dissatisfaction. Some 
of the more* outrageous supporters of the royal pre¬ 
rogative, the, renegade May among them, professed to 
see in the fire'a punishment upon the spirit of freedom, 
for which the City had once been famous, and urged 
the king pot to sufiersit to be rebuilt again “to be 
a bit in his mouth and a bridle upon his neck, but 
tq keep it all open,” and that his troops might enter 
whenever he thought necessary, “ there being no other 
way to govern that rude multitude but by force.” 

Babid ponsense of this kind had no wei|^t with the 
king, who ^never showed his native good sense^ more. 
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conspicuously than in the paiifs he took over the 
rebuilding of London ; but none the less it had its 
effect in getting rid once and for ever of that spirit 
of excessive (besotted is Hallo’s word) loyalty irhich. 
had characterised the ReAoranon. • 

The king, of course, wanted money, nor was Parlia- 
mentdi^osed to refuse it, we being‘still at war wijh 
HollaSSr; but to the fiorror of that elderly pgdant. 
Lord Clarendon, the Commons passed a Bjll app6inting 
MAJSflHUju^ion ofr^embers of both Houses ‘*to ii^pect”— 

I am nw^uoting ?j[^arvell—“and examine thoroughly 
the former expense of'viJie i£2,800,000, of tlm £1,250,000 
of the Militia money, of the prize goods, etc.” In an 
earlier c letter Mai veil'attributes the new temper of 
Parliament, “ not to any want of ardour to supply the 
public necessities, but out hi our House’s sense also 
of the burden to be laid upon the subject.” Clarendon 
was so alarmed that he advised a dissolution. ^Charles 
was alarmed, too, knowing well that both Carteret, the 
Treasurer of the Navy, and Lord Ashley, the Tre^urer 
of the Prize Money, issued out cnany sums upon 
the king’s warrant, for which no accounts could be. 
produced, but he was still more afraid of a new 
Parliament. In tjie present,Parliament h% had, so 
c Clarendon admits, “a hundred membersLof his own 
menial servants and their near relations.” ^ The bishops 
were also against a dissolution, dreading^the return of 
Presbyterian members, so Clarendon’s advice was not 
followed, and the king very r^uctantly consented to 
the commission, about which Pepys has so much to 
say. It did not get anointed at once, but when 
it did Pepys rejoices greatly that^ its secretary, 
Mr. Jessopp, was “ap old fashioned Cromwell man”; 
in other words, both honest and efficient. 

The shrewd Secretary* of the Navy Office fcere puts 
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Ms finger on the rea\ plague-spot of the Bestoration. 
Our Puritan historians write rather loosely about 
*' the floodgates of dissipation,” etc., having been flung 
open by that event if 4t had wrought a sudden 
change tn human nature. *Mr. Pepys, whose frank 
Diary begins during the Protectorate, underwent no 
spch change. He was*just j^e same smi\g];,„Hpder 
Grdlawell as he v%s under Charles. Sober, grave 
divines ms#;, be found deploring the growing pro¬ 
fligacy '^f the times long before 29th cf 'lay 
1660. An era of extravagance evidently to bo 

expected. No doubt the kings return assisted it. 
No country could be any,thi»g but the worse for 
having Charles the Second as its “most religious 
King.” • The Eestoration of tfte Stuarts was the best 
“ excuse for a glass ” ever offered to an Englishman. 
He availed himself of it with even more than his accus¬ 
tomed freedom. But it cannot be said that the king's 
debauchery was ever approved of even in London. 
Both .the mercurial Pepys and the grave Evelyn alike 
deplore it. The^ misfortune clearly attributable to 
.the king's return was the substitution of a corrupt, 
inefficient, and unpaliriotic administration for the old- 
fashionedl servants of*the public whom Cromwell* had 
gathered round him. 

Parliamenj^ was busy wit^ ne^ taxes. In November 
1666 Marvell^writes:— 

“The Committee has ^epared these votes. All persons 
shall pay dhe shilling per poll, all aliens two, all Noncon¬ 
formists and papists two, all servants one sMlling in the 
pounl of their w^es, all personal estates shall pay for so 
much as is not already taxed by the land-tax, after twenty 
shillings in the hundred Cattle, comf and household furni¬ 
ture ^all.be excepted, and all such sto<;^-in*trade as'is 
already taxed by the land-tax, but Ihe rest to be liable.” 
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Stringent work! Later on we ^ead:— 

Three shillings in the pound for all offices and public 
employments, except military; lawyers and physicians pro¬ 
portionate to iheii*practice. 

Here is the incoAe-tax long before Mr. Pitt. 

TkeaJSpuse of Lords^ tremlAing on* the verge of §. 
breach of privilege, altered this Poll Bill. 
writes in Janua^l667:— - - 

“ We have not adTtiSi^d much this week; the alterations 
of the Lords upon the^ipoll Bill have kept ^s busy. We 
have disagreed in most. ^ Aliens we adhere to pay double. 
Nonconformists we agree witlf them not to pay double (126 
to 91), to allow no exen^tions from patents to* free from 
paying, we adhere ; and we also^jected a long clause where¬ 
by they as well as the Oommoners pretend distinctly to give 
to the King, and to-day we send up our reasons.” 

The Lords agreed, and the Bill jmssed. 

Ireland supplied a very stormy measure. J am 
afraid Marvell was on the wrong sMe, but owing to 
his reserve I am not sure. An Irish Cattle Bill was a 
measm^e very popular in the Houle of Commons, its 
objedt being to prevent Ireland from sending over 
live beasts to be fattened, killed, and eonsumed in 
England. You can rekd ajl about it in. Clarendon’s 
Id/e (vol. iii. pp. 704-720, 739), and think you are 
reading about Canadian cattle to-day. The breeders 
(in a majority) were on one* side, and the owners 
of pastare>laud on the other. The breeders said the 
Irish cattle were bred jn Ireland for nothing apji 
transported for little, that they undersold the Englmh* 
bred cattle, and consequently *‘the breed of Cattle 
in'the Kingdom was totally given over,” gnd rents 
fell. ,Pther members contended in their ]p^es ** that 
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their countries had \io land bad enough to breed, 
and that their traffic consisted in buying lean cattle 
and making them fat, and upon this they paid their 
rent.” Nobody, except^the* king, gave a thought to 
Ireland. * He, in this, n?)t unworthy of his great Tudor 
predecessor, Henry the Eighth, decfared he was King 
oi Ireland no less than of England, and wwdMl do 
notning to injure one portion of his dominions for the 
benefit another. But as usual he ^ave way, being 
in great straits for money. The I^/Se of Lords was 
better disposed towards Irelan(j. than the House of 
Commons, bflt they too yielded^o selfish clamour,^ and 
the Bill, which had excited gi^eat jury, became law, 
and provdd ineffective, owing (as was alleged) ^o that 
corruption which restrictyms on trade seem to have 
the trick of breeding. ^ 

It is always agreeable to be reminded that however 
large a part of our history is composed of the record 
of passion, greed, delusion, and stupidity, yet common- 
sensef the love of order and of justice (in matters of 
business), have ulually been the predominant factors 
*in our national life, despite priest, merchant, and 
party. 

Nowhere is this Better illustrated than by*two 
measures to*which Marvell refers as Bills “for the 
prevention oi. lawsuits between landlord and tenant ” 
and for “the Rebuilding of London.” Both these 
Bills became law in February 1668, within five months 
of the great catastrophe that was their occasion. 
Two more sensible, well-planned, well-drawn, cour¬ 
ageous measure were never piloted through both 
Houses. King, Lords and Commons, all put their 

i 0 

. ^ Mr. Goldwin Smith says this was the first pitched battle 
between Pfbteotion and Free Trada in England.— The UnUed 
Kingdom, vo^i. p. 25. <« 
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her^ tog^^lier to face a great ^ emergency and to 
provide an immediate remedy. 

The Bill to prevent lawsuits is best appreciated if 
we read its preamble:— * 

Whereas the greatest part of ^e houses in the City of 
London having been* burnt by the dreadful and dismal fire 
whicUlfl 0 pened in Septepiber l&t, many of the Tenant^, 
under-tenants, and late occupiers are ^able unto suitsAnd 
actions to compel them to repair and to rebuild ^a''ame, and 
to pay their rents^ if the same had not been bumtf and are 
not relievable therefct in any ordinary course of law ; and 
great differences are li^y to arise concerning the Repairs 
and rebuilding the said houses, and payment oi rents which, 
if they should not 1 ^ delemsined with speed and without 
charge, ^ould much obstruct the rebuilding of the s^ City. 
And for that it is just tUftt ev^yone coflcemed shoilld bear 
a proportionate share of this loss according to their several 
interests wherein in respect of the multitude of cases* 
varying in their circumstances, no certain general rule can be 
prescribed.” 

After this recital it was enacted that the judges of 
the King’s Bench and Common Pleas hnd the Barons of 
the Exchequer, or any three or more of them, should 
form a Court of Record to hear ahd determine every 
possible dispute or«difference arising out of the great 
fire, whether relating to liability to repair, «.nd rebuild, 
or to pay rent, or fot arrears of rent j^other than 
arrears which had accrued due beford the Ist of 
September) or otherwise howsoever. The proceedings 
were to be by summary process, sine formq ef fignra 
jvdidi and without court fees. The judges were to be 
bound by no rules either.of law or eqmty, and might 
call for what evidence they ^hose, including that of 
the interested parties, and try the case as it best could 
be tried. The^. orders were to be final and pot (save 
in a i^gle excepted case) subject to any appeal. All 
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persons in remaindeii and royersion were to be bound 
by these orders, although infants, married women, 
idiots, beyond seas, or under any other disability. A 
special power was gi'^en to order the surrender of 
existing^ leases, and tq^^railt new ones for terms not 
exceeding forty years. The judge8,gave their services 
for nothing, and^ for onae, released from all their own 
tSa<||amels, set to wqrk to do substantial justice between 
landlord and tenant, personalty and realty, the life 
interestian^the remainder, covenantor and covenantee, 
after a fashion which excited the admiration and won 
the confidence of the whole City. The ordinary suitor, 
still left exposed to the pitfallsj^f the special pleader, 
the risks j[owing to the exclusion of •evidence) of a non¬ 
suit and the costjy cumberson^cness of the Court of 
Chancery, must often h^fv^e wished that the subject- 
matter of his litigation had perished in the flames of 
the great fire. 

This ’court sat in Clifford’s Inn, and was usually 
presided over by Sir Matthew Hale, whose skill both 
as an arithmeticj|in and an architect completed his 
fitness for so responsible a position. Within a year 
the work was done. • 

The Act for rebuilding the City is an elaborate 
measure of more than forty clauses, and aimed at 
securing “ ^e regularity, safety, conveniency and 
beauty ” of new London ^that was to be. The 
buildings were classified according to their position 
and character, and had^to maintain a prescribed level 
of qualityT The materials to be employed were named. 
New streets were to be of certain widths, and so on. 
This is the A^’that contains the first Betterment 
Clause: “ And forasmuch as the Houses now remaining 

A « O 

ana to be rebuilt will receive more or less advantage 
in the valhe of the rents by the liberty of air and free 
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n^oorse for trade,” it vr&a enacted tliat a jury might 
^ B'vror& to afisess upon the owners and others in¬ 
terested of and in the said houses, such sum or sums of 
money with respect of th^ir several interests “ in con- 
nlderation of stfch improvemei^t and meliora^on as in 
' reason and good conscience they shall think fit.” 

It takes nothing short of ^ catastrophe to suspend 
in BIgiand, even for *a few moijths, those rul^ %f 
evidence that often make justice impossible ^ nd those 
rights of landlords which for centipies iSav^ appro¬ 
priated public expenditure to private gain.^ 

The moneys required to pay for the land taken 
under the Act to widl^n streets and to accomplish the 
other authorised works were raised, as Marvell informs 
his constituents, by a tax of twelye pence cm every 
chaldron of coal coming sa, far as Gravesend. Few 
taxes have had so useful and so harmless a life. 

All this time the Dutch War was going on, but the 
heart was out of it. Nothing in England is so'popular 
as war, except the peace that comes after it. The 
king now wanted peace, and the merchants on ’Change 
had glutted their ire. In February 1667 the king 
told the Houses of Parliament tjiat all “ sober ” men 
would be glad to see peace. Unluckily, it seems to 
have been assumed that we could have peace whenever 
we wanted it, and the^ fatal error was coinmitted of at 
once “ laying up ” the'first and second-n^ ships. It 

^ Being curious to discover whether no ’'property” man 
raised his voice against these measures, I turned to that true 
"home of lost causes,” the Protests of the House of Lords ,* and 
there, sure enough, I found one solitary peer, Heary Carey, 
Earl of Dover, entering his dissent to both Bills—to the Judi¬ 
cature Bill because of the unlimited power ^ven to the judges, 
to Ihe Rebuilding Bil^ because of the exorbitant powers en¬ 
trusted to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen to give away or 
dispose of the property of landlords. * 
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thus came about that, whilst still at war, England 1^ 
no fleet to put to sea. It did not at first seem likely 
that the overtures for peace would present much 
difficulty, when suddenly arose the question of Pole- 
soone. It is amazing fiow^ew EngliAmen have ever 
heard o? Poleroone, or even of the Banda Islands, of 
which group it^is one.^ Indeed, a more insignificant 
sp^k in the ocean it would be hard to find. -"IPB dis¬ 
cover it on an atlas is no easy task. Yet, but for 
Polerooye, ihe Dutch would never have taken Sheemess, 
or broken the chain at Gillingham, or carried away with 
them to the Tezel the proud vessel that had brought 
back CharleS the Second to an ^zcited population. 

Poleroone is a small nulmeg-grQwing island in the 
Indian Archipelagp, not far from the eastern extremity 
of New Guinea. King James the First imagined he 
had some right to it, and, at any rate, Oliver Crom¬ 
well, when he made peace with the Dutch, made a 
great point of Poleroone. Have it he would for the 
East India Company. The Dutch objected, but gave 
way,*and by an article in the treaty with Oliver 
bound themselves to give up Poleroone to the Com- 
' pany. All, in fact, jihat they did do, was to cut down 
the nutmeg trees, and so make the island good for 
nothing for many a Idhg year. Physical possession 
was never taken. For some ^ unaccountable reason 
Charles, whca^ad sold Oliver’s Dunkirk to the French 
for half a million of money, stuck out for Poleroone. 
What .Cromwell had taken he was not going to give 
up*! On-the other h^d, neither would the Dutch 
give up* Poleroone. This dispute, about a barren 
island, delayed ^he settlement of the peace prelimin¬ 
aries ; but eventually the British plenipotentiaries did 
get*out to Breda, in May 1667. *Our sanguine king 
expected an immediate cessation of hostilities, and t&at 
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hi8 unpreparedness would thus huddled up. All of 
a sudden, at the beginning of June, De Euyter led out 
his fleet, and with a fair wind behind him stood for 
the Thames. All is fair ip wsp-. England was caught 
napping. The'doleful histofj^ reads like t]pat of a 
sudden piratical qpslaught, and reveals the fatal in¬ 
efficiency of the administration. She^rness was prac¬ 
tically defenceless, “ There were fi. Company or 
of very good soldiers there under excellen t offic ers, but 
the fortifications were so weak and unfinished^ and all 
other provisions so entirely wanting, that the Dutch 
Fleet no sooner approached within a distance but with 
their cannon they bea^all the works flat and drove all 
the m^ from the> ground; which, as soon as^they had 
done with their Boats^ they landed^men and, seemed 
resolved to fortify and keep it.” ^ Capture of Shcemess 
by the Dutch! No need of a halfpenny press to spread 
tUs news through a London still in ruins. What made 
matters worse, the sailors were more than half-mutinous, 
being paid with tickets not readily convertible into 
cash. Many of them actually desei;^ed to the Dutch 
fleet, which made its leisurely way upstream, passing 
Upnor Castle, which had guns but no ammunition, till 
it was almost within reach of Chatham, where lay the 
navy. General Monk, who was the handy man 
of the period, and whoge authority was always invoked 
when the king he had restored was in grater trouble 
than usual, had hastily collected what troops he 
could muster, and marched to protect Chatham; but 
what were wanted were ships, not troops. The Du£ch 
had no mind to land, and after firing three warships 
(the Jioyal James, the Bdyal Oak, and fhe London), alld 
capturing the Boyal Charles, ** they thought they had 
done enough, and made use of the ebb to carry t£em 

^ Clarendon’e Life, vol. iii. p. 796. * 
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back again. These f vents occupied the tenth to the 

fifteenth of June, and for the impression they produced 
on Marvell’s mind we are not dependent upon his 
restrained letters to his yonstituents, bpt can turn to 
his longest rhymed satijre, which is believed to have 
been first printed, anonymously of course, as a broad¬ 
sheet in August 1p667. • ^ 

This poem is called TAe Last Insiructims to a Painter 
about the Dutch Wars, 1667. The title was derived 
from WaUer’s panegyric poem on the occasion of the 
Duke of York’s victory over the Dutch on the 3rd of 
June 1665, ji^hen Opdam, the Dutch admiral, was 
blown up with his ship.^ Sir John Denham, a brother 
satirist of aMarveirs, 3nd wiCh as gOod an excuse for 
hating the Duke d York as this world affords, had 
seized upon the same idea and published four satirical 
poems on these same Dutch Wars entitled Directions 
to a Painter (see Poems on Affairs of State, 1703, vol. i.). 

Marvell’s satire, which runs to 900 lines, is essen¬ 
tially a House of Commons poem, and could only have 
been written by a member. It is intensely “ lobbyish ” 
and “occasional.” To understand its allusions, to ap¬ 
preciate its “ pain-giWng ” capacity to the full, is now 
impossible.^ Still, the rea^pr of Clarendon’s Life, Pepys’s 
Diary, and B\jmet’s History, to name only popular 
books, will have no difficulty in entering into the spirit 
of the perfonSknce. As a pOem it is rough in execu¬ 
tion, careless, breathless. A rugged style was then in 
vogue. -Even Milton c^uld write his lines to the 

^ Clarendon’s Life, vol. iii. p. 798. 

lostruotions t«arPainter for the drawing of the Posture 
and Progress of His Majesty’s forces at Sea under the com¬ 
mand of His Highness Royal: together with the Battel and 
Victory obtained over the'Dutch, June 3, 1665.'’—Waller’s 
ror*«, 1730, p. 181. * 
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CSambiidge GaMer somewhat in ^s manner. Marvell 
has nothing of the magnificence of Dryden, or of the 
finished malice of Pope. He plays the part, and it is 
sincerely playe^, of the o2d, honest member of Parlia¬ 
ment who loves his coifhtryiand hates rogues and 
speaks right out, calling spades spades and the king’s 
wo^en what they ought to he called^ He is conver¬ 
sational, and therefore coarse. Th»whole history of 1)he 
events that resulted in the national disgrace is told. 

“ The dose cabal marked how the Navy eats '' 

And thought all lost that goes not to the cheats ; 

So therefore secretly for peace decrees, , 

Yet for a War th^.* Parliament would squeeze, 
c 4nd fix to tlR revenue such a’sum 
Should Goodrick^ silence and ma^e Paston chimb. 

• • • • • • 

Meantime through all the yards their orders were 
To lay die ships up, cease the keels begun. 

The timber rots, the useless axe does rust, 

The unpractised saw lies buried in the dust. 

The busy hammer sleeps, the ropes untwine.” ^ 

Parliament is got rid of to the jo^ of Clarendon. 

“ Blither than hare that hath esi^ped the hounds, 

The house prorogued, the chancellor rebounds. 

' What frosts to fruits, what arsenic to the rat^ 

What to fair Denham mortal chocolate.^ 

What on account^to Carteret, that and more, 

A parliament is to the* chancellor.” 

De Buyter makes his appearance, and Monk 

“ in his shirt againrt the Dutch is pressed., 
Often, dear Painter, have I sat and mused 
Why he should be on all adventures used. 

Whether his valour they so mucK ddmiie, 

Or that for cowardice they all retire^ 

. ^ Sir John Denham’s wife was reported to have been poisoned 
by a dish of chocolate, atfthe bidding of the Duchess of York. 
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As heaTen in sto^s, they call, in gusts of state, 

On Monk and Parliament—yet both do hate. 

• «•••• 

Bnyter, the while, that had our ocean curbed, 

Sailed now amongst ouieriyers undisturbed; 

Sweyed their crj^^ sfreams and banks so green, 
And beauties ere this never nak^ seen.” 

• His flags fly* from topmasts of his ship», but 
where is the enemy^ 1 

“ Sj up the stream the Belgic navy glides. 

And at Sheemess unloads its stormy sidea” 

Chatham^was but a few miles further up. 

“ There our sick ships unrigged in summer lay, 

U\e moulting f9wl, a w^k and easy prey, « 

^or whose sljong bulk earth^scarce could timber find, 
The ocean water, or tke heavens wind. 

Those oaken giants of the ancient race, 

That ruled all seas, and did our channel grace ; 

The conscious stag, though once the forest’s dread. 
Flies to the wood, and hides his armless head. 

^ Kuyter forthwith a squadron doth untack ; 

They sail severely through the river’s track. 

An English pilot too (0, shame I 0, sin !) 

Cheated of’s pt||y, was he that showed them in.” 

The cl^ain at Gillingham is broken to the dismay of 
Monk, who • 

“ ^m the bank that diSmal sight does view ; 

Our feather gallants, w^ came down that day 
To be spectators safe of the new play, 

•Leave him alone when first they hear the gun, 
(Cofnbury,^ the fleewst) and to London run. 

Our seamen, whom no danger’s shape could fright, 
Unpaid, refuse to mount their ships for spite, ^ 

Or to their fellows swim on board the Dutch, 

• Who show the tempting metal tu their clutch.” 

* ^ Clarendon’s eldest 
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Upnor Ca>stle*avails nought. 

w 

** And Upnoi’s Castle’s ill-deserted wall 
Now needful does for ammanition calL” 

before Monk’sJfaoe. 

** That sacred Keel that bad, as he, restored 
Its exiated sovereign on its happy board. 

Now a cheap spoil a:ild the mean fictor’s slave 
Taught the Dutch colours from its top to wave.” 

Horrors accumulate. * * 

** Each doleful day still with fresh loss returns, 

The loyal London now a third time bums;' 

And the true Royal Oak and B^yal James, 

Afiied in fate, increase with theirs her flamesr 
Of all our navy none shall now surWve, • 

But that the ships themsefves were taught to dive, 
And the kind river in its creek them hides, 

Freighting their pierced keels with oozy tides.” 

The situation was indeed serious enough. One wise¬ 
acre in command in London declared his belief that the 
Tower was no longer “ tenable.” * 

“ And were not Euytor’s maw witj? ravage cloyed, 

Even London’s ashes had been then destroyed.” 

• * • • * 

But the Dutch admiral returns the way he came. 

• 

‘ Now nothing more at Cj{|atham’s left to^kum. 

The Holland squadron leisurely return; 

And spite of Ruperts and of Albemarles, 

To Buyter’s triumph led theccaptive ‘ Charl^.’ 

The pleasing sight he often does prolong, 

Her mast erect, tougl^ cordage, timber strong, 

« Her moving shape, all these he dotj^ Survey, 

And all admires,^but most his easy prey. 

The seamen search her all within, without; 

Viewing her strengt]m they yet their conquest doubt; 


The Boyal Chafles is captured 
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Then with rudeishouts, eectire, the sir they vex, 

With gamesome joy insulting on her decks. 

Such the feared Hebrew captive, blinded, shorn. 

Was led about in sport^the public scorn.” 

The*poet then indulges himself in an emotional 
outburst. * 

Black day, accursed ! on thee let no man hail 
Out of the poi't, or dare to hoist a sail. 

Or row a boat in thy unlucky hour ! 

Thee, the year’s monster, let thy dam devour. 

And constant Time, to keep his course yet right. 

Fill ^ thy space with a redoubled night. 

When agW Thames was bound with fetters base, 

.And Medway ehaste rsfvished before his face^ 

And their ^ar offspring murdered in their sight, 

I'hou and thy fellow% saw tilte odious light. 

Sad change, since first that happy pair was wed. 

When all the rivers graced their nuptial bed ; 

And father Neptune promised to resign 
His empire old to their immortal line ; 

Now with vain grief their vainer hopes they rue, 
Themselvei^ dishonoured, and the gods untrue } 

And to each other, helpless couple, moan, 

As the sad tortoise for the sea does groan : 

But most they for their darling Charles complain, 

Aod were it buihed, yet less would be their pain. 

To sea that fatal pledge of sea-command, 

Now in the ravisher De Rioter’s hand, 

The '[flfiuues roared, sTUDoning Medway turned her tide. 
And were they mortal, both for grief had died.” 


* A scapegoat had, of* course, to be at once provided. 
He was found in Mr. Commissioner Pett, the most 
skilful shipbui^er of the age. 

After this loss, to relish discontent. 

Some one must be accused by*Parliament. 

Ajl our miscarriages on Pett must fall, 

Hi^^me alone seems fit ^ answer all. 
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Whose counsel first did this mjid war beget ? 

Who all commands sold through the navy ? Pett. 
Who would not follow when the Dutch were beat 1 
Who treated out the t^ne aji Bergen ? Pett. 

Who the Dhtch fleet with siorms disabled m^t ? 
And, rifling prizes, them negfected 1 Pett. 

Who with fiilse news prevented the Gazette 1 
The fleet divided 1 writ for Rupert 1 ** Pett. 

Who all our seamen cheated of their debt, 

And all our prizes who did swallow ? Pett. 

Who did advise no navy out to set ? » 

And who the forts left unprepared ? Pett. 

Who to supply with powder did forget 
Languard, Sheerness, Gravesend, and Upnor ? Pett. 
Who all our ships exposed in Chatham net ? 

VITxo should it be but the fanatic ^ett ? ” ‘ 


This outburst can hardly fail to remind the reader 
of a famous outburst of Mr. Micawber’s on the subject 
of Uriah Heep. 

The satire concludes with the picture of the king 
in the dead shades of night, alone in his room, startled 
by loud noises of cannons, trumpets,' and drums, and 
then visited by the ghost of his father. 


c “ And ghastly, Charles, turu’ng his collar lo^. 
The purple thread about his neck does.show.” 


The pensive king resolves on Clarendon’s disgrace, 
and on rising next morning seeks out Lady Castle- 
maine, Bennet, and Coventry, ^ho give him the sai^e 
advice. He knows them all three to be false to one 
another and to him, but is for the moment content to 
do what they wish. 

I have omitted, \n this review of a long po^m, 
the. earlier lines, which deal with the composition of 
the House of Commons.'' All its parties are described, 
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oiie after another—the old courtiers, the pension- 
hunters, the king’s procurers, then alm(»t a department 
of State. 

Then the Procurers utidertProdgers filed 
Gentlest of men, and lieutenant mild 
Bronkard, love’s squire ; through all the field airayed. 

No troop was better ^^ad, nor so well paid.” 

^ * 

Clarendon had his friends, soon sorely to be needed, 
and after them, 

V 

** Next do the lawyers, sordid band, apj>ear, " , 
Finch in the front and Thurland in <he rear,” ^ - 

^ 4 

Some thirty-three piembeis are mentioned by theiz;^ 
names atid habits. The Speaker, ^ir Edward*Tumer, 
is somewhat un&ndly described. Honest men are 
usually to be found everywhere, and they existed 
even in Charles the Second’s pensionary Parliament:— 

Nor could all these the field have long maintained 
But for the unknown reserve that still remained; 

A gross of ^nglish gentry, nobly born. 

Of clear estates, and to no faction sworn. 

Dear lovers oHiheir king, and death to meet 
For country’s cause, that glorious thing and sweet; 

Te speak not foi^mrd, but in action brave, • 

In giving generous, but in coimcil grave ; ' 

Candidly credulous for ones, nay twice ; 

But i^se the devil cannot cWt them thrice.” 

No member of Parliament’s library is complete without 
Marvell,* who did no^ forget the House of Commons 
smoking-room;— 

t * • 

Even iron Strangways chafing yet gave back « 

• Spent with fatigue, to breathe awhile tabac.” 

Charles hastened to make jpeace ^th Holland.* He 
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was not the n^n to insist on vengeance or to mourn 
over lost prestilge. De Buyter !liad gone after suffer¬ 
ing repulses at Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Torbay. 
Peace was concluded at JBre^ on the 21st of July. 
We gave up Polferoone. Per Sontra we gained a more 
famous place, N^w Amsterdam, rechristened New 
York in honour of the duke.^ All prisoners were to 
be liberated, and the Dutch, despite Sheemess iffd 
the Boyal Charles, agreed to lower their flag to all 
British ships of war. , t 

The fall, long pending, of Clarendon immediately 
followed the ^eace. Men’s tempers were* fiuious or 
sullen. Hyde had no more bitter, no more cruel 
enemy than Marvell. Why this was has ^ot been 
discovered, but there was nothing t«D bad for Marvell 
not to believe of any member of Clarendon’s household. 
All the scandals, and they were many and horrible, 
relating to Clarendon and his daughter, the Duchess 
of York, find a place in Marvell’s satires and epigrams. 
To us Lord Clarendon is a grave and thoughtful fi^re, 
the statesman-author of The History the liebellion <md 
Civil Wars in England, that famous, large book, loftily 
planned, finely executed, full of life a,nd character and the 
philosophy of human existence; and of his own Atttohuh 
graph)/, a production'which, though it must, like'Bumet’s 
History, be read with caution, unveils to tlie reader a 
portion of that past which u|ually is as dee^y shrouded 
from us as the future. If at times we are reminded in 
reading Clarendon’s Life of the old steward in Hogarth’s 
plate, who lifts up his hands & horror ovet the ex¬ 
travagance of his master, if his pedantry often irritates, 
and his love of place displbases, we re£<%niBe these but 
as the shades of the character of a distinguished and 
accomplished public servant. But to Marvell Clarendon 
was i'apacious, ambitio^ and corrupt, a man who had 
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i ^ 

sold Oliver’s Dunkirk to the French, ^id shared the 
price j who ha4 selectid for the king’s consort a barren 
woman, so that his own damaged daughter might at 
least chance to become Que^ of England, who hated 
ParliamefitB and hankered after a stanfling army, who 
took money for patents, who sold public offices, who 
was bribed by tibe Dutgh about the terms of peace, 
wfl!^ swindled the jniined carriers of the funds sub¬ 
scribed for their benefit, and had by these methods 
heaped together great wealth which he ostentatiously 
displayed. Even darker crimes than these are hinted 
at. That Marvell was wrong in his estimate of 
Clarendon’s character now seems certain ; Clarendon 
did not ggt a penny of the Dunkirk ^noney. T|^e case 
made against himJ)y the House of Commons in their 
articles of impeachment \^s felt even at the time to 
be flimsy and incapable of proof, and in the many 
records that have come to light since Clarendon’s day 
nothing has been discovered to give them support 
And jet Marvell was a singularly well-informed 
member of Parliament, a shrewd, level-headed man of 
affairs, who knew Lord Clarendon in the way we 
know men we have ^ see on business matters, whose 
speeches we can listen ^o^ and whose conduct we discuss 
and criticise. “Gently scan your brother-man” Is a 
precept Marvell never took to Imart; nor is the House 
of CommonsPft place wher^ it is either preached or 
practised. 

When Clarendon was well nigh at the height of 
his* great "unpopularityf he built himself a fine big 
house on a site given hin/ by the king where now is 
Albemarle Street. * Whe|€ didThe get the money frpm ? 
He employed, in building it, the stones of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. True, he bought the stone§ from the Dean 
and Chapter, but if the man y^u hate builds a gr^t 
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House out of ruins of a church, is it likely that so 
trivial a fact as a cash payment for the materials is 
going to he mentioned 1 Splendid furniture and noble 
pictures were to be seen gping into the new palace—the 
gifts, so it wasVleged, of fofe^gn ambassadoss. What 
was the consideration for these donations 1 England’s 
honour! Clarendon House ^as at ence named Dun¬ 
kirk House, Holland House, Tangiers House. 

Here is Marvell upon it i— 

UPON HIS HOUSE 

“ Here lie the sacred bones 
Of Paul beguiled of his stones : 

Here ]ie«golden Itriberiesf 
The price of ruined families^ 

The cavalie/s debekturo wall, 

Fixed on an eccentric basis: 

Here’s Dunkirk-Town and Tangier-Hall, 

The Queen’s marriage and all. 

The Dutchman’s templum pads.” 

Clarendon’s fall was rapid. He ^new the hduse of 
Stuart too well to place any reliance upon the king. 
.Evelyn visited him on the 27th pf August 1667 after* 
the seals had been taken awa^ from him, and found 
him “in his bed-chamber very sad.” His enemies 
were numerous and powerful, both in*the House of 
Commons and at Court, ^where all thcK buffoons and 
ladies of pleasure hated him, because—so Evelyn says 
—“he thwarted some of them and stood in their 
way.” In November Evelyrf called again*and found 
the late Lord-Chancellor'^in the garden of his new- 
bu^t palace, sitting fn gout ‘wheel-chair and 
watching the new gates setting up towards the north 
and the fields.^ “He looked and spoke very discon¬ 
solately. After 8om% while deploring his condition 
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to me, 1 took mj leave. Next mornii^ I heard he 
was gone.’* ^ 

The news was true; on Saturday, the 29th of 
November, he drove to *Eritii, and after a terrible 
tossing oA the nobly impailiial Channel the weary 
man reached Calais, and died seven years later in 
Bo]jen, having itell employed^ his leisure in com- 
pletuig his history. * His palace was sold for half what 
it cost to the inevitable Monk, Duke of Albemarle. 

On thei 3rd of December Marvell writes that the 
House, having'heard that Lord Clarendqp had “ with¬ 
drawn,” forthwith ordered an address to his Majesty 
“that care might be taken for securing all the sea ports 
lest he should pass tlibre.” !!darvel^ adds grimly, “ I 
suppose he will noff trouble you jit Hull.” The king 
took good care that his late Lord-Chancellor should 
escape. An act of perpetual banishment was at once 
passed, receiving the royal assent on the 19th of 
December. 

Mai^irell was kept very busy during the early months 
of 1668, inquiringf as our English fashion is, into the 
miscarriages of the late war.” The House more than 
once sat from nine ir^the morning till eight at night, 
finding ou^ all it could.* • “ What moqey, arising by,the 
poll money, hAd been applied to the use of the war 1 ” 
This was an ajvkward inquiry. flThe House voted that 
the not pro^Cuting the fir|t victory of June 1665 
was a miscarriage, and one of the greatest: a snub to 
the Duke of York. Thg noh furnishing the Medway 

^ It is disconcerting to find^relyn recording this, his last 
visit to Clarendon, ftt his Dian^nd^r date of the 9th December, 
by which time the late Chancellor was in Bouen. One likes 
noted in a diary to be made contemporaneously and not 
written-up ” afterwards. Evelyn makes the Same kind, of 
mistake about Cromwell’s funeral, misdating it a month. 
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Trith a suffic^nt guard of shi]^, though the king had , 
then 18,000 men in his paj, Vas another great mis¬ 
carriage. The paying of the fleet with tickets, without ^ 
money, was a third great niiscarriage. All this time 
Oliver Cromwell’s skulF was grinning on iRj perch in 
Westminster Hall. 

Besides the honour of England, that of Hull h^ to 
be defended by its member. A. young Lieutenant 
Wise, one of the Hull garrison, had in some boisterous 
fashion affronted the corporation and the mayor. On 
this correspondence ensues; and Marvell waits upon 
the Duke of Albemarle, the head of the anny, to obtain 
reparation. 


“ 1 Vaited yesterday upon my Lord (reneral—^d first pre¬ 
sented your usual fee tvbich the General accepted, but saying 
that it was unnecessary and that you might have bin pleased 
to spare it, and he should be so much more at liberty to show 
how voluntary and affectionate he was toward your corpora¬ 
tion. I returned the civilest words I could coin on for the 
present, and rendered him your humble thanks for his con¬ 
tinued patronage of you . . . and tol^ him that you had 
further sent him up a small tribute of your Hull liquor. He 
thanked you again for all these thiijgs which you might—he 
said—have spared, and added that if the greatest of your- 
military officers should demean'himself ill towards you, he 
would take a course with him.” l- 


A mealy-mouthed LoM-General drawing near his 
end.i 

Wise was removed irpm the Hull garrisoh. The 
affronted corporation w^ not satisfied, and Marvell 
had to argue the point. ^ ^ 


^*The duke died in 1670 and had a magnificmit funeral on 
the 30th of April. See Hi$t. MSS. Com,, l)uhe*c^,i*or(lanidPa 
Pgpera, vol. iii <p. 314. His lauadress-Duohess did not long 
survive him. 
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*‘And I hope, Sir, you will indii^e the Bench to consider 
•whether I am able or whither it be fit for me to urge it 
beyond that point. Yet it*is not all his (T^sse’s) Parliament 
•men and relations that have wrought me in the least, but 
what I simply conceive as t'^e Aate of thi^^gs now to be 
possible and* satisfactory. What Vould you have more of a 
soldier than to run away, and have him cashiered as to any 
command in your garnson ? The first he hath done and the 
secoh2^he must submit tg. And I a^iSure you whatsoever he 
was among you, he is here a kind of decrepit young gentleman 
and terribly jsrest-fallen.” 

The letter coifbludes thus;— 

“ For I assure you they use all the civility imaginable to 
you, and as we sat there drinking a cup df sack with the 
General, Colonel Legge ^ chancing*to be pcesent, there were 
twenty good things s^^ on all hands tending to the good 
fame, reputation, and advantage of the Town, an occasion 
that 1 was heartily glad of.” 

Corporations may not have souls to save and bodies to 
kill, but evidently they have vanities to tickle. 

In November 1669 the House is still busy over the 
accounts. Sir Geo^e Carteret was Treasurer of the 
Navy. Marvell refers to him in the The Last Instruc¬ 
tions to a PairU&r as : « 

“ Carteret the rich di^ the accountants guide 
And in ill English all the world de&ed.” 

The follow!^ letter of Marvells gives ^n excellent 
account of HotIsS of Commons ^usiness, both how it is 
conducted, and how often it gets accidentally inter- 
, Tupted by other business ^nexjjectedly cropping up:— 

J “ November 20, 1669. 

** QlaNTLESiKK, icT vwv woBj(& BBiENDS,—Returning after 
our adyoumment to sit upon mednesday, the House haviftg 

^ Afterwards Lord Dartmouth, a great friend of James the 
Second, but one who played a dubiousj>art at the Bevolution.* 
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iioud what ^ G. Oartaret could say for himselfe, and he 
then comtnenmd to withdraw, a:^r a considerable debate, * 
put it to the question, whetW ne were gaUty of misde¬ 
meanour upon the Commissioners first observation, the words o 
of which were, (That all nfony^s received by him out of His 
Majesty’s Exchequer are ‘^by the privy scales Assigned for 
particular services,* but no such thing observed or specified in 
his payments, whereby he bathe assumed to himselfe a liberty 
to mahe use of the E^’s treasure^ for other uses tlfien is 
directed. The House dividing upon the question, the ayes 
went out, and wondered why they were kept o^t so extia- 
erdinary a time. The ayes proved 138 and .^he noes 129; and 
the reason of the long stay then appeared ; the tellers for the 
ayes chanced to l^e very ill reckoners, so that they were forced 
to tell several! times over ip the House, and when at last the 
teller? for the ayes'would have agreed the noes be 142, the 
noes would needs say that they were 1%3, whbreupon those for 
the ayes would tell once more and then found the noes to be 
indeed but 129 ; and the ayes then coming in proved to be 
138; whereas if the noes had been content with the first 
error of the tellers, Sir George had been quit upon that obser¬ 
vation. This 1 have told you so minutely because it is the 
second fatall and ominous accident that hath fain out in the 
divisions about Sir G. Oartaret. Thursday was ordered for 
the second observation, the words of which are, Two hundred 
and thirty thousand seven hundredethirty and one thousand 
pounds thirteen shillings and ninepence, claimed as payd, and 
deposited for security of interest, and yet no distinct specifi¬ 
cation of time appeares either on his receits or payments, 
whereby no ju lgment can be made how Iql^rest accrues ; so 
that we cannot yet allovf the same. But this day was 
diverted and wholy taken up by a speciall report orderd by 
the Coixuuittee for the Bilk of Conventicles, th|it tiie House 
be informed of severall Cotiventicles in Westminster which 
might be of dangerous conseq^nces. Frgm hence arose much 
di|course ; also of a report tha%|Ludlow was in Eng^d, bhat 
Oommonwealths-men flock about the town, and there were 
meetings said to be* where they talkt of New Modeps of 
Government; lio that the House ordered a Committee to 
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z«ceive informations both concerning Conventicles and these 
other dangerous meeting^; and then entered a resdntion 
upon their books without putting it to the question, That 
this House will adhere to His Majesty, and the Government 
of Church and State as i^w ^stablishedj, against all its 
enemyes. ^Friday having bin splinted, as I told you in my 
former letter, for th% House to sit in a grmid Committee upon 
the motion for the King’s supply, was spent wholy in debate, 
wh^er they should dP so or no, i3id concluded at last in a 
consent, that the sitting in a grand Committee upon the 
motion for the King’s supply should be put of till Friday 
next, and^o it«was ordered. The reason of which kind of 
proceeding, legt you should thinke to arise from an indisposi¬ 
tion of the Hause, I shall tell you as thej^ appeare to me, to 
have been the expectation of what Bill will come from the 
Lords in st#ad of that oT ours which thSy threw out,} and a 
desire to redresse and^ee thoroughly into the miscarriages of 
mony before any more should be granted. To-day the House 
hath bin upon the second observation, and after a debate till 
foure a’clock, have voted him guilty also of misdemeanor in 
that particular. The Commissioners are ordered to attend the 
House again on Munday, which is done constantly for the 
mustra^ion of any matter in their report, wherein the House 
is not cleare. And ko say the truth, the House receives great 
,satis&ction from them, and shows them extraordinary respect. 
These are the things of princi^all notice since my last.” 

Carteret eventually wdlb* censured and suspended hnd 
dismissed. * 

The Buddej^ ^incursion of religion duiing a financial 
debate is highly characteristicjpf the House of Commons. 

Whilst Queen Elizabeth anl her advisers did succeed 
in making «ome sort of a setmement of religion having 
regard to the questions of Xer time, the Restoration 
bishops, an infelior set ^ mftn, wholly failed. The 
repressive legislation thfft followed upon the Acf dT 
Uniformity succeeded in establishing and endowing 
(with voluntary contributions) what is sdflietimes called, 
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alwiurdly enou&^h, Political DisBent. On points, not of 
doctrine, but m ceremony, and church government, 
one half of the religiously-minded community were by 
oaths and declarations, a^d by employing the Sacra¬ 
ment of the Ldrd’s Supper ^ “a picldock tq^a place” 
drawn out of the service of the State.' Excluded from 
Parliament and from all corporate bodies, from gram¬ 
mar-schools and univerihties, Engli^ Dissent learned to 
live its own life, remote from the army, the navy, and 
the civil service, quite outside of what perhaps may 
be fairly called the main currents of tho national life. 
Nonconformists venerated their own dfvines, were 
reared in their oiirn academies and colleges, read their 
own books, went, svhen the modcfied law permitted it, 
to their own conventicles in back streets^ and, made it 
their boast that they had iiever entered their parish 
churches, for the upkeep of which they were com¬ 
pelled to subscribe—save for the purpose of being 
married. The nation suffered by reason of this 
complete severance. Trade excepted, there was no 
community of interest between Chj^rch and Dissent. 
Sobriety, gravity, a decent way of life, the sense of 
religious obligation (even when upited with the habit 
of extempore prayer, and a hereditary disrespect for 
bishops’ aprons), ahe national a^ets, as the Expression 
now goes, which cannqt be disregarded with impunity. 

The ConvfenJicle Act Marvell refers to ?t^s a stringent 
measure, imposing pecuni A,ry fines upon any persons of 
sixteen years of age or upwards who “ under pretence 
of religion ” should be pr^ent'at any meeting of more 
than five persons, or more than those of the household, 
iz^other manner than* allied b^ the Liturgy and 
practice of the Church of England. ” Heavier fines were 
imposed upon the preachers. The poet Waller, who 
was ** nurs^ in Parlian^nts,” having been first returned 
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for Amersham in 1621, made a very sensible Remark 
on the second reading a “Let them alond and they wili 
pzeach against each other; by this Bill they will incor¬ 
porate as being all und#r (jpe calamity.”^ But by 
144 to 7^the Bill was retd, though it ^d not become 
law until the following session. An indignant Member 
of Parliament on^e told ^Cromwell that he would take 
the<^“sense” of tl^e House £%ainst some proposal. 

Very well,” said Cromwell, “ you shall take the ‘sense ’ 
of the House, and I will take the ‘ nonsense,’ and we 
will see >^o tells the most votes.” 

In Februsiry 1670 the king opened i new session, 
and in March Marvell wrote a private letter to a re¬ 
lative at Bordeaux, in •which he “lends his min(| out,” 
after a fashiop forbidden him in his correspondence 
with his constituents:— • 

“Deab Cousin,— . . . You know that we having voted 
the King, before Christinas, four hundred thousand pounds, 
and no more; and enquiring severely into ill management, 
and beiqg ready to adjourn ourselves till February, his Majei^, 
fortified by some undertakers of the meanest of our House,^. 
threw up all as nothing, and prorc^ed us from the first of 
l>ecember till the fonrtegnth 6f February. All that interval 
there was great and numerous caballing among the courtiers. 
The King alSo all the while examined at 'council the reports 
from the Comnfissioners of Account^ where they were, c<m- 
tinually discoui^nanced, and treated rather £fi\oiender8 than 
judges. In this posture we met, ^d the King, being exceed¬ 
ingly necessitous for money, spole to us stylo minad et im- 
perc^torio'; and told us the inconveniences which would fall 
on the natioif by want of a suppl;jl( should not ly at his door; 
that we must not ravive any discord betwixt the Lords and 
ns ;*that he himseu fiad ex|piine<f the accounts, and foip^ 

* Tffe poet Waller was one of the wittiest speakers the 
House of .Comnums has ever known. * 

X • 
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«V9Xj penny to Mve been employed in the war; and lie re- 
oonunended the*Scot(^ union. Tha Qairoway party appeared 
'^^th the usual vigour, but the cointry gentlemen appealed 
not in their true number the first day: so, for want of seven 
voices, the first l^low was againsf them. When we began to 
tidk of the Lords, the King s6nt forjis alone, and recommended 
a rasure of all proceedings. The same tning yon know that 
we proposed at first. We pres^ptly ordered it, and went to 
tell him so the same day, ^d to thank Jiim. At coming down, 
(a pretty ridiculous thing!) Sir Thomas Clifford carryed 
Speaker and Mace, and all members there, into the King’s 
cellar, to drink his health. The King sent tj) the Lords more 
peremptoryly, and they, with much grumbling^ agreed to the 
rasure. ^^en tl^e Commissioners of Accounj^s came before 
us, sometimes we heard them pro formd, but all falls to dirt. 
The terrible Bill agdinst Conventicle^ is sent up tq the Lords; 
and we and the Lords, as to the Scotchd>usyn<iS8, hftve desired 
the King to name Engfish Confinissioners to treat, but nothing 
they do to be valid, but on a report to Parliament, and an 
aet to confirm. We are now, as we think, within a week of 
rising. They are making mighty alterations in the Conven¬ 
ticle Bill (which, as we sent up, is the quintessence of arbitrary 
malice), an4 sit whole days, and yet proceed but by inches, 
aud will, at the end, probably affix a (Scotch clause of the 
King ’s power in externals. So the fate of the Bill is uncertain^ 
but must probably pass, being The pfice of money. The King 
told some eminent citizens, who applyed to him against it, 
th^ they must address themselves to the Hottses, that he 
pust not disoblige his friends; and if it had been in the 
power of theij^Mends,*he had gone withou^ money. There 
is a Bill in the liords to encourage people to^uy all the King’s 
fee-fann rents; so he is ilsolved once more to have money 
enough in his pocket, and £ve on the common for the future. 
The great Bill begun in t^e Lords, and whiclf makes more 
ado than ever any Act in tlm Parliament did, is for enabling 
Bos, long since divorced m the fipSritual court, and his 
children declared illegitunatu by Act of Parliament, to many 
again. ^ Anglesey afld Ashly, who study and knoff* their 
ifiterests as w4]l a» any gentlemen at court, a^ whose sona 
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hare loanyed two sisters of Hos, inheritHxes if he has no 
issue, yet they also driTe j*n the Bill with ihe^greatest Tigour,. 
The Niwg is for the Bill: %he Duke of York, and all the Pajn^ 
Lords, and all the BishopE^ except Cosins, Beynolds, and 
Wilkins, are against it. They sut all Thursday last, without 
once- rising, till aljpost ten at night, in most solemn and 
memorable debate, whether it should be read the second time, 
or thrown out. At*last, at the que^ion, there were forty-two 
persons and six proxys* against it, and forty-one persons and 
fifteen proxys for it. If it had not gone for it, the Lord 
Arlington had a power in his pocket from the King to have 
nulled the ^roxya, if it had been to the puipose. It was read 
the second tine yesterday, and, on a long debate whether it 
should be committed, it went for the Bill by twelve odds, in 
persons and proxys. The Duke gf York, the bishops, and the 
rest of the party, have enured their protests, on the ^t day’s 
debate, against ft. li not thi^ fine -t^ork 1 This Bill must 
come down to us. It is my opinion that Lauderdale at one 
ear talks to the King of Monmouth, and Buckingham at the 
other of a new Queen. It is also my opinion that the King 
was never since his coming in, nay, all things considered, no 
King since the Conquest, so absolutely powerful at home, as, 
he is at the present; nor any Parliament, or places so cer¬ 
tainly and constantl^supplyed with men of the same temper. 
Jn such a conjuncture, dear Will, what probability is there of 
my doing any thing to ibe purpose ? The King would needs . 
tidee the Duke of Albemar]^out of his son’s hand to bury j yim 
at his own cl^arces. It is almost three months, and he yet lys 
in the dark unouryed, and no talk pf him. He left twelve 
thousand poun^,a year, and near two hu^Dl^d thousand 
pounds in mone/. His wife dy^d some twenty days after 
him ; she layed in state, and was iSuryed, at her son’s expence, 
in Queen Eli^beth’s Chapel* And now, 

Disce, puer, virtutem ex me verumque laborem, 
Fortem^ eaiaUis. 

‘‘J&farcb 21, 1670.” 

This remarkable letter lets us into mauy secrots. 

The Conventicle Bill is "the price ol money.’* The 
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king’s interest in the Boos divorce case was believed 
to be due to HSs own desire to 1^ quit of a barren and 
deserted wife.^ Our most religmus king had nineteen 
bastards, but no lawful jssue. It may seem strange 
that so high a dhurchmaft as ^Bishop Cosin shpuld have 
"taken the view he did, but Cosin bad a strong dash 
of the layman in his constitution, and was always an 
"advocate of divorce, with permission to re-marry, in 
cases of adultery. 

A further and amending Bill for rebuilding the city 
was before the House—one of eighty-fot^r clauses, *‘the 
longest Bill, perhaps, that ever past in’Parliament,” 
says Marvell; bbt the Boos Divorce Bill and the Con* 
ventiqlo Bill proved so exiciting in the Hous^ of Lords 
that they had little time for anything els$. Union 
with ‘Scotland, much desireti by the king, but regarded 
with great suspicion by all Parliamentarians, fell flat, 
^ough Commissioners were appointed. 

The Conventicle Bill passed the Lords, who tagged 
on to it a proviso Marvell refers to in his next letter, 
which the Lower House somewh£^ modified *by the 
omission of certain words. Lord Boos was allowed 
to re-marry. The big London Bill got through. 

pother private letter of S^arvell’s, of this date, is 
worth reading‘ * 

‘‘DBARBSf —I wrote to 70 U two^l^ters, and payd 

for them from the posthouae here at Westflainster; to which 
I have had no answer. Perhaps they miscanyed. I sent on 
answer to the only letter I received from Boturdeaux, and 
having put it into Mr. Nelthorp’s hand, I doul}t not bat it 
came to jour’s. To proceed. The san^ day (March 26th 
■ijet^) my letter bore date, thei^ was an extraordinary thing 

• N ; -- 

/ For a full aceonnt of this remarkable case, see Clarendon’s 
Lift, Ui. 733-9. 
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done. The King, about ten o’clock, took boat, with Lauder¬ 
dale only, and two ordinal attendants, and &wed awhile u 
towards the bridge, and i^n turned back to the Parliameilt 
stairs, and so went up into the ^ouse of Lords, and took his 
seat. Almost all of them were^mazed, but all seemed so; 
and the Duke of York eSpecially was very much surprized. 
Being sat, he told them it was a privilege he claimed from his 
ancestors to be prSsent at^heir deliberations. That there- 
fore, they should not, fbr his coming, interrupt their debates; - 
but proc^, and be covered. They did so. It is true that 
this has l^en done long ago, but it is now so old, that it is 
new, and so diShsed, that at any other but so bewritched a 
time as this, it would have been looked on as%n high usurpa¬ 
tion, and bredch of privilege. He indeed sat still, for the 
most part, and interposed very little; sometimes a word or 
two. But the most discerning opinion was, that he did herein 
as he rowdd fof having had 1^ face iiyst to the Conventicle 
Bill, he turned short to the Lord Boss’s. So that, indeed, it 
is credible, the King, in prospect of diminishing the Duke of 
York’s influence in the Lord’s House, in this, or any future 
matter, resolved, and wisely enough at present, to weigh up 
and listen the Duke’s efficacy, by coming himself in person. 
After three or four days continuance, the Lords were very 
well used to the Kin^s presence, and sent the Lord Steward 
•and Loid Chamberlain, to hijn, when they might wait, as an 
House on him, to rendef their humble thanks fqf the honour 
he did theu^ The hour waMppointed theju, and they tha4ked 
him, and he too^ it well. So this matter, of such importance 
on all great oqcasions, seems riveted^ to them, and us, for the 
future, and to llUposteiity. Now the Lord ^Ib’s Bill came 
in order to anothw debate, and the King present. Neverthe¬ 
less the debate lasted an entire day; and it passed by very 
few voices. , The King ha% ever since continued his sesswa 
among them, and says it is better than going to a play. In 
this sesdon the Loidsasent down tok us a proviso ^ for the King, 

^ III I . . . I ■ ■ II I ■ - . I . — 

2 “ ProTided, etc., that ndfther this Act nor an;^thi]W thex^ 
oontitlned shall extend to invaUdate er avoid hislHajesty’i 
supremacy in eoelesiastioal affairs [or to destroy any of liii 
Majesty’s rights powers or prerogatives bdi^ging to tb< 
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that would have Testored him to all civil or ecclesiastical pre> 
TOgatives which ^his ancestors had ^jojed at any time since 
Ihie Conquest. There was never s^ compendious a piece of 
absolute universal tyranny. But the Commons made them 
ashamed of it, and retrenched it.» The Parliament was never 
embarrassed, beyond recovery. We are,all venal cowards, 
except some few. What plots of State will go on this interval 
I know not. There is a nyw set €f justices of peace framing 
through the whole kingdom. The governing cabal, since 
Boss’s busyness, are Buckingham, Lauderdale, Ashly, Orrery, 
and Trevor. Not but the other cabal too have seemingly 
sometimes their turn. Madam,^ our King’s sister, 'during the 
King of France's progress in Flanders, is to (Ame as far os 
Canterbury. There will doubtless be family Counsels then. 
Some talk of a French Queen to l^e then invented for our 
King. 'Some talk 0 / a sister of Denmark; others of a good 
virtuous Protestant he^e at h^ie. Tfie Kidg disavows it; 
yet he has sayed in publick, he knew not why a woman may 
not be divorced for barrenness, as a man for impotency. The 
Lord Barclay went on Monday last for Ireland, the King to 
Newmarket. God keep, and increase yon, in all things.— 
Yours, etc. 

April 14, 1670.” 


Imperial Crown of this realm or at,, any time exerdised by 
himself or any of his predecessors Kings or Queens of Eng- 
land{|but that his Majesty his faeihi and successors may from 
time to time and at all times hereafter exercise and enjoy all 
such powers anc^authorK.ies aforesaid as fully, and amply as 
himself or any df his predecessors have or mi^h¥ have done the 
same anything in this Act (or any other law statute or usage 
to the contrary) notwithstahding. ” The words in brackets 
rejected by the Commons, t^^ee Parliamentary History, 
iv. 446-7. 

^ Madame’s business is nqw well known. ( The secret Treaty 
ip 4 ^^ver was the result of this visit. 



• CHAPTER V 

“THE REHEARSAL TRANSPROSED ” 

It is never e&sy for ecclesiastical controversy to force 
its way intiJ literature. The importan<!h of the theme 
will be questioned by few. The ability displayed in 
its illumination can •be deftied bjfc none. is the 
temper that^dusuaHy spoils all. A collection, in any 
way approaching complel!hnes», df the pamphlets this 
contention has produced in England would contain 
tens of thousands of volumes ; full of curious learning 
and anecdotes, of wide reading and conjecture, of 
shrewdness and wit; yet these books are certainly 
the last we wo\jld seek to save from fire or water. 
Gould they be piled into scales of moral measure¬ 
ment *a single coj^ o^ the Imilatio, of the Holy 
Dyingt of the Saints’^^est would outweigh them all. 
Man may not be a religious animal, but* he reco^ises 
and venerates the spirit of religion whenever he pei^* 
ceives it, anurtt is a spirit which is apt*to evaporate 
amidst the strife of rival wits. Who can doubt the 
sincerity of Milton, when he exclaimed with the sad 
prophet Jeremy, “Wdh is me my Mother that 
has borne me a^nan of strife and contention.” 

' Marvell’s chief* prose worlc, the two parts 
Bthsa/rsal Tram^osed iS a very long pamphl^ inO^ed, 
composed by way of reply to* cer^in pffblicationa 

of Samuel Parker, afterwards Bishop of Oxford. 

■ 181 
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OonWorermllj Marvell’s l>ook was a great success.^ 
It amused the %ing, delighted the wits, was welcomed, 
if not read, by the pious folk whose side it ec^used, 
whilst its literary excellence was sufficient to win, in 
after years, the 6ritical appro/al^ of Swift, whose style, 
though emphatically his own, bears tr&ces of its master 
having given, I will not say bis dayst and nights, but 
certainly some profitable hours to the study of Marvell’s 
prose. 

Biographers of controversialists seldom do ipitioe to 
the other side. Possibly they do not** read it, and 
Parker has beSi severely handled by my predecessors. 
He was not an Honour to his profession, being, per¬ 
haps, a^ good or as bad a repres^atative of the seamy 
side of State Ghurchism as there i^ to be found. He 
was the son of a PurTcan father, and whilst at Wadham 
lived by rule, fasting and praying. He took his degree 
in the early part of 1659, and migrating to Trinity 
came imder the influence of Dr. Bathurst, then Senior 
Fellow, to whom, so he says in one of his dedications, 
** 1 owe my first rescue from the chains and fetters of 

an unhappy education.” ^ Anything Parker did he 

* * 

^ " But the lyost virulent of all that 'vhrit against the sect was 
Parker, afteru^ds made Bishop of .Oxford by Kijpg James: 
who was full of satirical vivacity and was considerably learned, 
but was a man of no judgi^ent and of as little virtue, and as 
to religion ratho^ finjiiotu: after he had for sop^J years enter- 
Udued the nation with several virulent books writ with much 
life, he was attacked by the liveliest droll of the age, who 
writ in a burlesque strain but with so peculiar and entertaining 
^^cTxfflBhaot that from the Bang down io the tradesmaft his books 
wore read with great pleasure, that not only humbled Parker 
but tiie whole party, for thS author of the Btheareal Trane- 
^p««^had all the men of wit (or ar the French phrase it all 
the laughtm} on his ride.’’—^Burnet’s Hittory nfhia Ovm Tme., 

* See thndedioa^vni to A Free and Impartial Oenmre of tAe 
FlaUnidt P/uloaephy, by Igam Parker, AM., (bdord lS66w 
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did eompletely, and we next hear of him in London in 
1665, a nobleman’s chi^lain, setting thcf table in a roar 
by making fun of hii^ former friends, a mimical way 
of drolling upon the puritans.” “He followed the 
town-life)^ haunted the, Best acompanieb and, to polish 
himself from any pedantic roughness, he read and saw 
the plays with much c§re and more preparing than 
most of the auditory.” In 1^67 the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Sheldon, a very mundane person in¬ 
deed, made Parker his chaplain, and three years later 
Archdeacon of Canterbury. He reached many prefer¬ 
ments, so ^at, says Marvell, “his heihd swell’d like 
any bladder with wind and vapour.” ‘He had an active 
pen and ^ considerable ran^e of subject. In J^670 he 
produced “ AaDisoeurse of Ecclesiastical Politic where¬ 
in the Authority of the Cfvil Magistrate over the Con¬ 
sciences of Subjects in Matters of External Beligion is 
Asserted; The Mischiefs and Inconveniences of Tolera* 
tion are represented and all Pretenses pleaded in behalf 
of Liberty of Conscience are fully answered.” Some one 
instantly took u|^ the cudgels in a pamphlet entitled 
Insolence and Impudence Triumphant, and the famous 
Dr. Owen also prot«sted*in Truth and Innocence Vindi¬ 
cated. JParker replied ^o Owen in A Defence and Con- 
tinuation of Ecclesiastical Politic, and in the follo^ng 
year, 1672, reprinted a treatise of Buhop BramhalVs 
with a prenh)e “shewing what grounds'there are of 
Fears and Jealousies of Popery.” 

^ This was the state of the controversy when Marvell 
entered hpon it with* his Behearsal Tran^osHI^^i^ 
fantastic title l^p borrowed for no very good reasons 

Parker was a man cA some taste, and I have in my^|pmU* 
ooUsotion a beautifully bound copy of this treatisQ^reMmted 
by the author to Seth Ward, then Bishop ol,Exetel^ and idter* 
wards of Salisbary. 
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from the faxce of the hour, and a very good farce too, 
the Duke of Buckingham’s Beh^sal, which was per¬ 
formed for the first time at th^Theatre Boyal on the 
7th of November 1671, ancl printed early in 167 2. Most 
of us have read* Sheridan^s CHt^ before we r^wd Buck¬ 
ingham’s Behewrsal, which is not the way to do justice 
to the earlier piece. It is a patter of literary tradi¬ 
tion that the duke ha(f much help>in the composition 
of a farce it took ten years to make. Butler, Sprat, 
and Clifford, the Master of Charterhouse, are said to 
be co-authors. However this may be, the piece was a 
great success, 2nd both Marvell and Parker, I have no 

O' A * 

doubt, greatly enjoyed it, but I cannot think the former 
was wise to stuff fais plea for Liberty of Con|cience so 
full as ^e did with the details of a farce. »His.doing so 
should, at all events,*laoquithim of the charge of being 
a sour Puritan. In the Rehearsal Bayes (Dryden), who 
is turned by Sheridan in his adaptation of the piece 
into Mr. Puff, is made to produce out of his pocket his 
book of Drama Commonplaces, and the play proceeds 
(Johnson and SmUh being Sheridan^s Dangle and Sneer): 


Johnson, Drama Commonplaegsf pray what’s that! 

Bayes. Wh]^ Sir, some certain belp*^ that we men of Art 
have found it coyrenient to make use of. * 

Johnson. How, Sir, help for Wit 1 , 

Bayes. I, Sir, ^at’a ny position. And I ^ here averr, 
that DO ifian yet the Sim e’er shone upon, lias parts suf¬ 
ficient to furnish out a Stage, except it m with the help 
of these my rules. 

tafsiknson. What axe those Rules, i. pray 1 • 

Bayes. WThy, Sir, my first Rule is the Rule of Transversion, 
or Begvia Duplex, changing Verse kiA> Prose, or Prose 
^into Verse, alternative as you j^lease. 
iw>t<k.e^ow’s that, S^r, by a Rule, I pray ? • 

Bayes. Why, t^us. Sir; nothing more easy when under- 
^ *stood: I take a Boo^ in my hand, either at home, or 
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elsewhere, for that’s all one, if there.be any Wit in’t, as 
there is no Book buyb has some, I TranSrerse it; that is, 
if it be Prose, put it into Verse (but that takes up some 
time), if it be Verse, put it into Prose. 

Johnson. Methinks, Mr.»Ba^es, that ])utting Verse into 
Pros^lshould be call^ Transprosing. 

Bayes. By my troth, a very good Notion, and hereafter it 
shall be so.” * 

Marvell must be taken to have meant by his title 
that he saw some resemblance between Parker and 
Bayes, ^d, indeed, he says he does, and gives that 
as one of *his excuses for calling PaPker Bayes all 
tllfough;— • 

“ But l^fore I comnlit myself to thtf dangerous i^epths of 
his Discourse ^hich*I am now upon the brink of, I would 
with his leave, make a motioit; that instead of Author I may 
henceforth indiiTerently well call him Mr. Bayes as oft as 1 
shall see occasion. And that first because he has no name, 
or at least will not own it, though he himself writes under 
the greatest security, and gives ns the first letters of other 
men’s^ames before he be asked them. Secondly, because he 
is, I perceive, a lo-wer of elegancy of style and can endure no 
man’s tautologies but his own; and therefore I would not 
distastS him with too frequent repetition of one word. But 
chiefly Ij^cause Mr. Bayes and he do very nflich symbolise, 
in their uifllerstandings, in their expressions, ift their hu!fhour, , 
in their contelhpt and quarrelling of all others, though of their 
own profession” 

But justice mustbedone even to Parker before handing 
lum over to the Tormentor. What were his positions ? « 
He was a hoarse-fibred, dfesentially irreligious felloi^ tmJ^ 
accredited authfr of the reply to the question “ What is 
the best body of iJivini^ ? ” “ That which would Ij^lp a 
map to keep a Coach and six horses,” but he is aMcid 
and vigorous writer, knowing very w^y that^he had to 
steer his ship through a narrow and dangerous channel. 
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avoiding Hobbism on tbe one aide and tender con" 
sciences on t&e other. Each generation of State 
Churchmen has the same task. * The channel remains 
to4ay just as it ever did^ with Scylla and Charybdit 
presiding over tUOir rocks as of old. Hobbes’^f&eiaa^^on 
appeared in 1651, and in 1670 both hit philosophy and 
his statecraft were fashionable doctrine. All really 
pious people called H(^bes an Al^eist. Technically 
he was nothing of the sort, but it matters little what 
he was technically, since no plain man who can read 
can doubt that Hobbes’s enthronement*of the State 

was the dethronement of God:— , 

« 

Seeing then that in every Christian commonwealth the 
civil so^reign is thS siipreme factor to whose oharge the 
whole flock of his subjects is committ^, and consequently 
that it is by his authority that all other pastors are made arid, 
have power to teach and perform all other pastoral offices, it 
foUoweth also that it is from the civil sovereign that aU other 
pastors derive their right of teaching, preaching and other 
functions pertaining to that office, and that they are but his 
ministers in the same way as the magistrates of towns, judges 
in Court of Justice and commanders of*assizes are all but 
ministers of him that is the magistrate of the whole cqpimon* 
wealth, judge of all causes and commander of the whole 
mUitia, which ft always the Civil Sj^^ereign. And the reason 
t hereof is not h^use* tliey that teach, but because they that 
are to learn, are his subjects.”— (The LematKcm, Hobbes’s 

BngUeh Worh» pitfolesworth’s Edition), voh i^ 539.) 

• « 

Hobbes shirks nothing, and asks himself the < 33055 - 
^ toon, What if a king, or a senate or other sovereign 
'*pers% fcn’bid us to believe iif Christ 1 Thb Sawex 
given is, “ Such forbidding is of no effect; because 
beliel, and nnbeli^ never follow men’s oommaj|;^.’' 
3 aHlippose we be commanded by our lawful ' 
to say wilh our .tpngde we believe not, must we oblty 
[^nieli comnumdl*” Ha's Hobbes a little hei^tes to 
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say outright Yes, you most *’; but he ^ does say 
<< whatsoever a subject is compelled to 4o in obedience 
to his own Sovereign^ and doth it not in order to his 
own mind, but in order t^ the laws of his country, 
that actipn is not his, butjtiis Sovereign’s—nor is it 
that he in this case denieth Christ before men, but his 
Governor and tibe law ^f his country.” Hobbes then 
puts the case of a •Mahomedafi subject of a Christian 
Commonwealth who is required under pain of death 
to be present at the Divine Service of the Christian 
Church—what is he to do 1 If, says Hobbes, you say 
he ought tb die, then you authorise all^rivate men to 
disobey their princes in maintenance of their religion, 
true or ^Ise, and if you say the Mahomedan ought to 
obey, y,pu %dmit vnobbes’s proposition, and ought to 
Consent to be yourself bounce by it. (See Hobbes’s 
English Works, iii. 493). 

The Church of England, though anxious both to 
support the king and suppress the Dissenters, could 
mot stomach Hobbes: but if it could not, how was it 
to deal with Ho];|bes’s question, “ if it is ever right to 
disobey your lawful prince, who is to determine wh&s. 
i^ is ftght 1 ” * • 

Parker seeks to ^^pple with this difficulty. He 
disowns Hobbes. * * ^ • 

“When i]^ik have once swallowed principle, that 
Mankind is fr%e from all obligations antecedent to the laws 
of fte Commonwealth, and that the WOl of the Sovereign 
Powet is, the only measiyre of Good and Evil, they psoceed 
suitably to its consequences to believe that no Religion can 
obtain the fore# qf law till iti is established as such by 
nipr^e authority, that the Holy Scriptures were not laws to 
any inan till they were efSjoyn’d by the Christian Magiirrate, 

^ and that if the Sovereign Power would d^are tUb Alcoran to 
be Canonical Scripture, it would be as mudbi the Word of 
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as the Four Gospels. (See Hobbe$, voL iii. p. 366.) So 
that all Bdligion^are in reality nothing bnt Cheats and Im- 
postores to awe the common peopl^ to obedience. And 
therefore «|thoagh Princes may wisely make use of the foibles 
o^.'IBeligiou.to serre their Own^uins upon the silly multitude, 
yet ’tis below thei/ wisdom tb be seriously concei|p(^ them* 
sdres for such fooleries.” (Parker’s Ece. Politie, p. 137.) ,, 


As against this fashidiiahle llobl^sm, Parker pleads 
Conscience. i 


“ When anything that is apparently and intrinsically evil 
is the Matter of a Human Law, whether it be of a^ Civil or 
Ecclesiastical comem, here God is to be obeyed' rather, than 
Man.” 


He forcibly adds<!— 

“ Those who would take off from the ‘Consciences of Men 
all obligations antecedent to thdse of Human Laws, instead* 
of making the power of Princes Supreme, Absolute and Un¬ 
controllable, they utterly enervate all their authority, and 
set their subjects at perfect liberty from all their commands. 
For if we once remove all the antecedent obligations of Con¬ 
science and Beligion, Men muII no further be bound to submit 
to their laws than only as themselves shall see convenient, 
and if they are under no other restraint it will b& their 
wisdom to rebel as oft as it is tlibir interest.” (Ecc. PoUtie, 
pp. 112-113.) ^ 




But though when dealing with Hobbes, Barker thinks 
fit to assert the dlaims df conscience so strongly, when 
he has to grapple with those who, like 'the immort^ 
author of TAe Pilgrim’s Progress, “ devilishly and p<»v 
^uictpiasly abstained from coning to Churph,” and 
upheld “unlawful Meetings and Conventicles,” Ms 
tone alters, ahd it is hard to distinguish his positio:^^ 
fron^hat of the philosopher of jdalmesbury^ 

Parker’fj^ argument •briefly stated, a^d as much* u 
possible in his oMi vigorouTlanguagel comes to this 
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There is and always must be a competition between 
the prerogative of the Prince or Stal^ and that of 
Conscience, which on ^is occasion is defined as “every 
private man’s own judgment and persuasion of Ithings.” 
“ Do subirots rebel againat t&eir*Sover^ign 1 ’Tis Con¬ 
science twt take^ up Arms. Do they murder Kings ? 
’Tis under the,conduct of Conscience. Do they 
separate from the jsomifiunion*of the Church) ’Tis 
Conscience that ^s the Schismatick. Everything 
that a man has a mind to is his Conscience.” (Eee. 
Politie, p#6.) • 

Hojir is Ais competition to be resolved) Parker 
answers in dkact language which would have met with 
John Austin’s warm approval. , 

“ The Suprgne Gk>vemnient of every Commonwealth, 
wherever it is lodged, must of necessity be universal, absolute 
and uncontrollable. For if it be limited, it may be con¬ 
trolled, but ’tis a thick and palpable contradiction to call 
such a power supreme in that whatever controls it must as to 
that case be its Superior. And therefore affairs of Behgion 
being %!> strongly influential upon affairs of State, they must 
be as uncontrollably subject to the Supreme Power as all 
, other J^vil concerns.” {Eec. Politie, p. 27.) 

If the magistrate* may make penal kiws against 
swearing «nd blaspheflfy, why not as lo rite^and 
.ftceremonies of public worship) (39.) Devotion to¬ 
wards God ^s^ a virtue akin fo gralStude to man; 
religion is a branch of morality. The !^uritans’ talk 
about grace is a mere imposture, (76) which extracts 
from P^l^er vehement,language. What is themi^to 
makie such a fuss about) he cries. Why cannot you 
, OQme to Church f aYou are left free to think what you 
lilm. Your, secret thoi^hts are yoiir own, but l:^ng 
as ;^u do in socie^, and knowing, as you n^ust, now, 
u^ess the law interferes, '’ll every opMon must make 
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a sect, and eveary sect a faction, and every faction ^ 
when it ft abl^ a war, and every war is the cause of 
God, and the cause of God cai^ never be prosecuted 
with too much violence” (16), why cannot you con¬ 
form to a form pf worsh0) vihich, though it does not 
profess to be prescribed in all par^ticularii^ contains 
nothing actually forbidden in the Scjiptures i What 
authority have Dissenters for Ringing psalms in metre 1 
“ Where has our Saviour or his Apostles enjoined a 
directory for public worship ? What Scripture com¬ 
mand is there for the three significants ceremonies of 
the Solemn League and Covenant, viz. that the whole 
congregation shonld take it (1) uncovered, (2) stand¬ 
ing, (3) with their^right hand liftj up bare” (184), and 
so pn. • . * 

In answer to the 9 ,bj,ectioK that the cml magistrate 
might establish a worship in its own nature sinful and 
sensual, Parker replies it is not in the least likely, and 
the risk must be run. Our enquiry is to find out the 
best way of settling the world that the state of things 
admit of—if indeed mankind were infallible, this con¬ 
troversy were at an end, but seeinf that all men are^ 
liable to errors and mistake^, and seeing that there is * 
an absolute necessity of a supreme power in all public 
affairs, our question (I 8ay)*f8, What is*t&e most 
prudent and expedient way of settling them, not that* 
possibly might *be, but that really is. .^pid this (as I 
have already* sufficiently proved) is to devolve their 
management on the supreme civil power which, though 
it snay be imperfect and liable, to errors and mistakes, 
yet ’tis the least so, and is a much better way to attain 
public peace and tranquillity than if &ey were left to 
thq^norance and folly of eveijy private man ” (212). 

I now^feel that at least I have done Parker* full 
}inrtac8, but as hi far I have hai^y given an example 

m * 
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of his familiar style, I must find rooni for or three 
final quotations. The thing Parker hated most in the 
world was a Tender Conscience. He protests against the 
weakness which is content jieith passing penal laws, 
but does cmt see them qpjA*ie(k out for f^ar of wounding 
these trumpery tender consciences. “Most men’s 
minds or consciences aj^e weak, silly and ignorant 
things, acted by foad and absurd principles and im- 
, posed upon by thiir vices and their passions.” (7.) 
“ However, if the obligation of laws must yield to that 
of a tendfr coifScience, how impregnably is every man 
that Ivis a nlind to disobey armed againilt all the com¬ 
mands of his superiors. No authority shall be able 
to govern ^im farthei* than lie himself pleases, ^nd if 
he dislike thg laiw* he is sufficiently excused (208). 
A weak conscience is the*prodact of a weak under¬ 
standing, and he is a very subtil man that can find 
the difference between a tender head and a tender 
conscience (269). It is a glorious thing to suffer for a 
tender conscience, and therefore it is easy and natural 
for some people tip affect some little scruples against 
the commands of authority, thereby to make them¬ 
selves fibnoxious to ^ome^ little penalties, and then 
what gc^ly men are ^]}ey that are so feady to be 
punished wr a good conscience” (2^8). *“The voice 
t>f the publiclc law cannot butadrown. the uncertain 
whispers of ft* tender conscience; all its •scruples are 
hushed and silenced by the commands of authority. 
It dares not whimper when that forbids, and the n(kl 
of'a prince* awes it into* silence and submission, ^ut 
if they dare to mvrmur, and their proud stomachs will 
awull against the rebukes of their superiors, then tlMre 
is no^remedy but*the ro€ and correction. They x^t 
be chastised out of their peevishness jind laA^ iqto 
obedience ^305). The doctor gonclud^ his treatise 
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with th^ words always dear to men of fluctuating 
opinions, ‘ Whftt I have written, I have written ’ ” (326). 

Whilst Parker was writing this book in his snug 
quarters in the Arahbishop’s palace at Lambeth, 
Bunyan was in prison in Bedford for refusing to take 
the communion on his knees in his parish cmirch ; and 
Dr. Manton, who ha(^ been •ofiered* the Deanery of 
Rochester, was in the Gate Hou9b Prison under the 
Five Mile Act. • < 

The first part of The Rehearsal Transjgrosed^ though its 
sub-title is “ Animadversions upon a late*book*intituled 
a Preface shewing what grounds there are pf Feairs and 
Jealousies of Popery,” deals after Marvell’s own fashion 
with a]j three of P&rker’s books, the Ecdesiastifal Polities 
thR Rramhall Preface, and the Defince of the. Ecclesias¬ 
tical Politic. It is 1:^*no means so easy to give a fair 
notion of the Rehearsal Trcmprosed in a short compass, 
as it was of Parker’s line of argument. The parson 
wrote more closely than the Member of Parliament. 

I cannot give a better description of Marvell’s method 
than in Parker’s own words in his preface to his 
Reproof to the Rehearsal Trcmsprosed, which appeared in, 
1673 and gave rise to Marvell’s second part:—* 

“ilVlieii,” writes Barker, “ I fir$lf condemned ny^lf to the 
drudgery of this Reply, I intended nothing but a serious pro-, 
secution of my iBrgumeift, and to let the Wo^ see that it is 
not reading Histories or Plays or Gazette nor going on 
pilgrimage to Geneva, nor learning French and Italian, nor 
passing the Alps, nor being a cunning Gamester that can 
qualify a man to discourse of Onscience and Ecclesiastical 
Policy; in that it is not capping our Ar^pment with a story 
that will answer it, nor clapping an apothegm upbn an assertion 
thi^ will prove it, nor stringing qjp Proverbs and Similitudes 
upw one another that jvill make up a Coherent Discourse.” 

Allowing fdr bias^this is no unfair 9 <MM>unt,<)f 
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Marvell’s method, and it was just because this was 
Marvell’s method that he succeeded so Veil in amusing 
the king and in plchsing. the town, and that he may 
still be read, by those who* love reading, with a fair 
measuresof interest and enj^ment. * 

Witty ^and humorous men are always at a dis¬ 
advantage except on th# stagey The hum-drum is the 
style for Englishmen. Bishop Burnet calls Marvell 
“a droll,” Parkei^ who was to be a bishop, calls him 
**a buffoon.” Marvell is occasionally humorous and 
not inf^queittly carries a jest beyond the limits of 
becoming qiirthj but he is more often grave. Yet 
when he is, his gravity was treated either as one of 
his feebler jokes or S.s an impertiifence. But*as it is 
his wit aloneb that* has k^t him alive he need ndt be 
pitied overmuch. ' • 

The substance of Marvell’s reply to Parker, apart 
altogether from its by-play, is to be found in passages 
like the following:— 

“ H%re it is that after so great an excess of wit, he thinks 
fit to take*a julep and re-settle his brain and the government. 
He groirs as serious as 'tis possible for a madman, and pre¬ 
tends to sum-up the whole state of the contrqyersy with the 
Nonconft>r^ts. And tc*4)6 sure he wjll ma^e the stqjy as 
plausible for h^elf as he may; -but therefore it was that I 
have before so x>articularly quoted* and bound him up with 
his own ■worSf as fast as such a Proteus could be pinion’d. 
For he is as waxen as. the first matter, and no form comes 
amiss to him. Every change of posture does either alter his 
opinion or yaiy the expression by which we should judge of 
it: and sitting he is of one mind, and standing of another, 
l^erefore I take myself the less concern’d to fight with a 
windmill like Qubyste; or to whip a gig as boyes do; oFwith 
the ^queys at Charing-Cfess or Lincoln’s-Inn-Fidds tt^play 
at the Wheel of Fortune j lest I shoufd fifiJl into tie han^y of 
jhj Lord Chief-Justice, ox Sir Edi^ond Godfrey. The truth 
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is, ia shorty and let ^yes make more or less of it if he can, 
Bayes bad at fiict built-up such a stupendous magistrate as 
never vras of God’s making. He had {>ut all ininces upon the 
rack to stretch them to^his dimension. And as a straight 
line continued groYS a circle, l^e l^id given them so infinite a 
power, that it was extended unto iufpotency. Foij^&ough he 
found it not till it was too late in the caus'e, yet he felt it all 
along (which is the undejatanding of brdtes) in the effect. 
For hence it is that he so often compMns that princes know 
not aright that supremacy over consciences, to which they 
were so lately, since their deserting the Church of Rome, 
restored; that in most Nations government <was ifat rightly 
understood, ande-many expressions of that nat&re: wj^ereas 
indeed the matter (is, that princes have alwa/s found that 
uncontroulable government o;ver contj^ience to be both unsafe 
and impracticable, tie had run himself here to a Stand, and 
perceived that there was a Go^, there was Scripture; the 
magistrate himself had 3. conscience, and must * take care that 
he did not enjoyn things apparently evil.’ But after all, he 
finds himself again at the some stand here, and is run up to 
the wall by on angel. God, and Scripture, and conscience 
will not let him go further; but he owns, that if the ma^s- 
trate enjoyns things apparently evil, the subject may have 
liberty to remonstrate. What shall he do, then ? for it is too 
glorious an enterprise to be abandoned at the first ^ebuffe. 
Why, he gives us a new translation (ff the Bible, and a new 
commentalry! He smth, that tend^ess of conscience might 
be allowed in'a Church to be constituted, not in a Church 

^ ® m 

constituted already. Tha^ tenderness of conscience and scandal 
ate ignorance, 'pride, and obstinacy. He saitd^, the Noncon¬ 
formists should communicate with him till' they have dear 
evidence that it is evil This is a civil way indeed of gaining 
the ijaestion, to perswade men ^hat are unsatisfied, to be 
satisfied till they be dissatisfied. He threatens, lie rails, he 
jeers them, if it were possible, out of all,tl£ir consciences and 
honebty; and finding that will not do, he ^Us out the magu- 
traUb tells him these men are not fit to live; there can Im no 
security ol goveminent'while they are in being. Bring out 
the‘pillories, whipping-posts, gallies (-galleys), rods, and 
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axes (which -are ratio ultima eleri, a clei^man’^ last argu¬ 
ment, ay and his first too), and poll in pieees all the Trading 
Corporations, those neats of Faction and Sedition. This is a 
faithful account of the sum*and ijitention of all his under¬ 
taking, for -which, I confess he^was as pick’d a n»a.w as could 
have been|employ^ or found out in a -whole kingdome; hut 
it is so much too hard a task for any man to atchieve, that no 
goose but -would grow giddy -with^t.” * 

In reply to wjfat Parker had written about the 
unreasonable fuss made by the Dissenters o*'er the 
“two <jr th^e symbolical ceremonies” called sacra¬ 
ments, Marvell says:— , 

“!?hey [the Nonconformists] complain that these things 
should be imposed on, them T^th so high a penalty as want 
nothing of a sacramental nature but divine institution. And 
because a human institutioi^is herein made of equal force to 
a divine institution therefore it is thhtf they are aggrieved. . . . 
For without the sign of the Cross our Church will not receive 
any one in Baptism; as also without kneeling no man is 
suffered to come to the Communion. . . But here, I say, 

then is their [the Nonconformists’] main exception that things 
indifferent and that have no proper signature or significancy- 
to that purpose sfiould by command be made conditions of 
Chur(;];i-communion. 1 have many times wished for peace¬ 
ableness’ sake that they had? a greater latitude, but if, unless 
they sheul^ stretch their,«onsciences till they \ear kgai^ they 
cannot conform, what remedy ? For* I mifst confess that • 
Christians have a better right an(i, title to^the Church and to 
the ordinand|s^f God there, than the Airtjjlor hath to bis 
surplice. . . . Bishop BramhaU saith, ‘ I do profess to all the 
world that the transforming of indifferent opinions into neces¬ 
sary articles of faith hat^ been that vnsana laurus oiacursed* 
bay tree, t^e cause of all our brawling and contention.’ That 
which he saw in*n\ptter of doc^ine, he would not discern in 
discipline. ... It is true and very piously done th»t our 
Church doth de<9are thdt sthe kneeling at the Lord’s ||kipper 
is not enjoined for adoration.of thos^ eleiqepts an^ concerning 

^ Grosart, vol. pp. 145-8. 
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the other tceremonies as before. But the Bomanists (from 
whom we have them and who said of old we would come to 
feed on their meat as well as eat of their porridge) do offer us 
here many a fair declaration an^ distinction in very weighty 
matters to whidh i^Tertheless the conscience of our Church 
hath not complyed. But in this parflcular^matter ft kneeling 
which came in first with the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
the Romish Church do reproach m with flat idolatry, in that 
we, not believing the real presence in th€ bread and wine, yet 
do pay to something or other the same tidoratioiu Suppose 
the ancient pagans had declared to the primitive Christians 
that the offerings of some grains of incense Was on^ to per* 
fiime the room-«*do you think the Christians *Vvonld „have 
palliated so far and eolluded with their consciences ? There¬ 
fore although the Church dp consider herself so much as 
not to alter her mode unto the fashion of others, yeB 1 cannot 
see v^y she ought to exclude t^ose from comanuniOn whose 
weaker consciences cannbt‘, for fear of scandal, step further.” ’ 

With Parker’s thunders and threats of the authority 
of princes and states, Marvell deals more in the mood 
of a statesman than of a philosopher, more as a man 
of affairs than as a jurist. He deplores the feitmity 
of Parker’s tone and that of a certain numbdr of the 
clergy. ^ 

“ Why is it,'?’ he asks, “ that this kind of clergj should 
„ alwayt be and have been for the mosi precipitate, brutish, and 
and sanguinary counsels 1 The former Civih War cannot 
make them wise, nor his Majesty’s happy retun^ood-natured, 
but they are stUl for running things up un£o the same ex¬ 
tremes. The softness of the Universities where they have 
<;jbeen bred, the gentleness of Christianity, in whidi they 
have been nurtured, hath but exa^rated their n&ture, and 
they seem to have contracted no idea of Visdom but what 
they ^eamt at school—the*' pedantry of Whipping. Fot 
whetl)^ it be or no that the clergy tjire not’^so well fitted by 
educanon a| others for political a&irs I know not, though I 
shouH rather think they have {^vantage above others, and 

^ ^ ■ ■ ■■ - ■■■ — 

Grosart, vol. iiL 
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even if they would but keep to their Bibles, might make the 
' best Ministers of State in the world; y^t it ft generally 
observed that things miscarry under their government. If 
there be any counsel more precipitate, more violent, more 
extreme than other, it is theiA. Truly, I think the reason 
that God^oes not bless them irP affairs of Btate is because he 
never inteilded thein for that employment.” ^ 

Of Archbishop Laud find Charles the First, Marvell 
says:— 

“ I am confident tlie Bishop studied to do both God and bis 
Majesty ^ood ^rvice; but alas, how utterly was he mistaken. 
Though so Igamed, so pious, so wise a man, he seem’d to know 
nothflig bey«nd Ceremonies, Armenianism,*and Mainwaring. 
With that he begun, with that ended, and thereby deform’d 
the whol| reign of tlte best prince that ever wielded the 
English yceptje. F«r his late Majesty, being a pnnc^truly 
pious and religious, was the Afore th^ more inclined to esteem 
and favour the clergy. And thence, though himself of a most 
exquisite understanding, yet he could not trust it better than 
in their treatment. Whereas every man is best at his own 
post, and so the preacher in the pulpit.” ^ 

Khigs, Marvell points out to Parker, must take 
wider vibws than parsons. 

“ ’Tb not with them as with you. You have but one cure 
of souls, or perhaps t^o as being a nobleman’s chaplain, to 
look aftiryaand if you made conscience qf disenargihg t]jem as 
you ought, yqu would find you had work sufficient without • 
writing youi^ Ecclesiastical Policies.’ B»t they are the in¬ 
cumbents o^whole kingdoms, and the rectorship of the 
common people, the nobility, and even of the clergy. The 
care I say of all this rests on them, so that they are fain to 
condescend to many things for peace sake and the quiet o^ 
mankind that yqpr proud heart would break before it would 
bend to. lliey do mot think fib to require any thing that is 
impossible, unneqpssary or wanton of their people, but Are fain 
to consider the very temper of the climate in which li'^’e, 
the constitution and laws under whi^ thay-have been fomerly 

^ Grosarj^ol. iii. pp. 170, 2J0-11.* ’ Grosar^r vol. iii. p. 211, 
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bred, and upon all occasions to giro them gooa words and 
humour them li^e children. They reflect upon the histories 
of former times and the present transitions to regulate them* 
selves by in every circumstanfie, • . . They [Kings] do not 
think fit to command thifigs finniessary.” ^ 

These extracts, however fatal \o M^nrell's traditional 
reputation in the eighteenth century as a Puritan and 
a Bepublican, call for n6 apology. ^ 

An example of Marvell’s Interludes ought to be 
given. There are many to choose from. 

“ There was a Avorthy divine, not many yeifts detiil, who in 
his younger time, being of a facetious and unlucky humour, 
was commonly known by the name of Tom Triplet; he was 
brought up at PauPg school sunder a< severe master, Dr, Gill, 
and froih thence he went to the Univ^ity. Thire he took 
liberty (as "tis usual with thoso that are emancipated from 
School) to tel tales and make the discipline ridiculous under 
which he was bred. But not suspecting the doctor’s intelli¬ 
gence, coming once to town he went in full school to give him 
a visite and expected no less than to get a play day for his 
former acquaintances. But instead of that he found himself 
hors’d up in a trice, though he appeal’d ip vain to the*privi- 
ledges of the University, pleaded adtdtus and invoked the 
mercy of the spectators. Nor was he let down till theemaster 
had planted a grove of birch in ^his back-side for the terrour 
and publick example^ of all waggs^at divulge thd Secrets of 
^ Priscian and make merry with their teachers. «,Tbis stuck so 
with Triplet that all his life-time he never forgave the doctor, 
^but sent him e^^ry New Tear’s tide an annivdl^ary ballad to 
a new tune, and so in his turn avenged himseff of his jerking 
^pedagogue.” ® 

Maxell’s game of picquet v^th a parson plays such 
a part in Parker’s Reproof to the Re^Brsal Transprosed 
that ii deserves to be mentioned:— ^ 

“’ISs not very many«years ago that I used to play at 
picket; the^ waSL a gendeman *of your robe, a dignitozy of 


^ Grosart, voLciii. p. 171. 


‘ Qrosart, vohS^ 
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Xiincoln, very well known and remembered in the ordinaries, 
but being not long since dead, I will save h^ namS, Now 1 
used to play pieces, and^this gentleman would always go half- 
a-crown with me ; and so all the while he sate on my hand he 
Tery honestly ‘ gave the eig^ * tSat I was always sure to 
lose. I {interwords discorered ft, but of all the money that 
ever I wa.^ cheated of in my life, none ever vexed me so as 
what I lost by his Occasion. Jj ^ ^ 

There is no need to pursue the controversy further. 
It is still unsettlecf. 

Parkts’’s JUfproof, published in 1673, is less argu- 
men^tive a.nd naturally enough more, personal than 
the Ilccksidkiical Politic. Any use 1 now make of it 
will be purely biographi(»,l. Let us see Andrew 
Marvell depicted ly an angry parson—not in passages 
of mere*abu*se, as e.g. ‘Wlhou,dastard Craven, thou 
Swad, thou Mushroom, thou coward in heart, word 
and deed, thou Judas, thou Crocodile ”; for epithets 
such as these are of no use to a biographer—but in 
places where Marvell is at least made to sit for the 
portitiit, however ill-natured. 

“ And I would study revenge I could e{isily have requited 
you with the Novels of a certain Jack Gentleman, that was 
bom of pure parents and bred among cabin-Jxtys^ and sent 
from school to the Univeflity and from,the Uiiiversity j;o the 
Gaming Ordinaries, but the young man, being easily rooked * 
by the old G^esters, he was sent Abroad tt> gaiit courage and 
experience, jleyond sea siiw the Bears of Berne and the large* 

race of Capons at Geneva, and a great many fine sights beside, 
and so returned home as accomplished as he went out, tries^, 
ids fortune once more at the Ordinaries, plays too high for a 
gentleman of his private condition, and so is at length cheated 
of all at Picquet.” . *. “ And now to conclude ; is it not a sad 
thing that a wel4-bred (md fashionable gentleman thRt has 
frequented Ordinaries, that has worn. Perukes and Muifs and 
Pantaloons and was once Maoter of a Watel^ that has tra^^elled 

^ Orosart, '«ol, iin p. 198. 
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abroad and seen as many men and countries as the famous 
Vertuosi, Sorbi^ and Ooriat, that has heard the City Lions 
roar, that has past the Alps and seen all the Tredescin rarities 
and old stones of Italy, that ha^sat in the Porphyric Chair at 
Borne, that can describe tils ij^ethods of the Elections of 
Popes and tell stoAes of the tricks of Cardinals, thift has been 
employed in Embassies abroad and acquafaited with Intrigues 
of State at home, that has read Plays t^nd Histories and 
Cazettes; that I say a Gentleman thus accomplished and 
embellished within and without and all pver, should ever live 
to that unhappy dotage as at last to dishonour his grey hairs 
and his venerable age with such childish andjmpotfnt endea¬ 
vours at wit and^buffoonery .”—{Reproofy pp. 270f 

Marvell was vbry little over fifty years of his age 
at this time, nor «s Parh^r’s poHrait to be, regarded 
as tru^ful in any other particulkr—^y^t something 
of a man’s charactes nnay oe discovered by noticing 
the way he is abused by those who want to abuse him. 

Marvell, though no orator, or even debater, was the 
stuff of which controversialists are made. In a letter, 
printed in the Duke of Portland’s papers, and dated 
May 3, 1673, he writes;— « 

“ Dr. Parker will be out the next week. I have s^en it— 
already threenhundred and thirty pages and it will be much 
more. (Itsvas five hundred and twe^^-eight pages.^ (perceive 

, by 'v^at I hav» read that it is the rudest book, one or other, 

_s_I 

^ ^ For a stilLmore unfrieudly sketch of And^w Marvell by 

^the same spiteffll hand, see Parker’s History of hia Ovm Time, 
a posthumouB work, first published in Latin in 1726, and in 
^ an English Translation by Thomas Newlin in 1727. This book 
contains an interesting enumeration of the nunwrons con¬ 
spiracies against the life and throne of Charles the Second 
during the earlier part of bis reign, a panegyrib upon Arcb- 
bishc^ Sheldon and plentiful abuse of Audrey Marvell. Parker 
died ig unhappy circumstances (see Macaulay’s History, vq^. ii. 
p. 205), but^e left behiifd him ^pious nonjuring son, and his 
gradllBon founded*the famous publishing firm at Oxford. 
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that erer was published, I may say since the first inrention of 
‘ printing. Although it handles me so rough^, yet*I am not 
at all amated by it. Bijt I must desire the advice of some 
few friends to tell me whether tt will he proper for me and in 
what way to answer it. Ho-^evd^ 1 for mine own private 
satis&ctioif forthwith draw up dh answer that shall have as 
much of spint and sAlidity in it as my ability wUl afford and 
the age we live in *will endj^re. l^am, if I may say it with 
reverence, drawn in !• hope by a good Providence to inter- 
> meddle on a noble and high argument. But I desire that all 
the discourse of my friends may run as if no answer ought to 
be expected, to s» scurrilous a book.”— {Hid. MSS. Comm., 
Portlaj^d Papbn, iu. 337.) , 

The title>]^ge of the Second Part«of the Eehearsal 
Transprosed is a curiosity;— • ^ 

THE 

EEHE.^RSA»LL 

TRANSPROS'D: 


The Sbcond Part. 


Occ&sioned 'ey Two Letters: The first Printed 
• by a nameless Author, Intituled, A 

Reproof, efc. • * 

• * • • 

The ^Second Letter left for me vat a JPriends 

Heuse, Dated Nov. 3, 1673. Subscribed 
J(^G. and concluding Vith thSse ,w6rds; 
It t£iOU darest to Print or Pub&h any 
Lie or Libel against Doctor Parker, By 
the Eternal God I will cut thy Throat. 

» _ • _ • 

.Ans'^ered by Akdrbw Marvel. 

• • 

• LONDON, 

Printed for Nathaniel j^onder &t thg Peacoqk in 
Chancery Lane near Fleet-Street,* 1673. 
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The Second Part is an exceedingly witty though too 
lengthy a performance. Marvell’s “ companion picture ” ' 
of Parker is full of matter, and of the very spirit of 
the times. Some of nijist be given:— 

* * * 

“ But though he came of a good* mother, he had a very ill 

sire. He was a man bred toward the Law, and netook him- 
self| as his best practice,* to be < 1 . sub-committee-man, or, as ' 
the stile ran, one of the Assistant Com&ittee in Northampton¬ 
shire. In the rapine of that employmeift, and what he got by * 
picking the teeth of his masters, he sustain’d himself till he 
had raked together some little estate. Aitd theft, being a 
man for the pucpose, and that had begun his fortune* out of 
the sequestration «f the estates of the King’s Party, he, to 
perfect it the more, j>roceeded to take away their lives; not 
in the *hot and military way (which diminishes ^always the 
offence), but in the cooler blo^d and sedentftry execution of 
an High Court of Jultice. Accordingly he was preferr’d to 
be one of that number that gave sentence against the three 
Lords, Gapel, Holland, and Hamilton, who were beheaded. 
By this learning in the Law he became worthy of the degree 
of a seijeant, and sometimes to go the Circuit, till for mis¬ 
demeanor he was petition’d against. But for a tastd of his 
abilities, and the more to reingratiate himself, he* printed, in 
the year 1650, a very remarkable Book, called * The govern- * 
ment of the People of Englanfl, pricedent and present the 
same, jfd suliseribentes wnfirmarlduni, Dubitantgs tn/orman- 
dum, OpponiaUt convincendum ; and un<^emeath MuUa 
vidmtur q%ae non suni, multa sunt quae non videntwr. 
Under that il^graven two hands joyn’d, wstlf the motto, Ut 
unicmur ; and beneath a sheaf of arrows, ‘with this device, 
Vis imita fortior; and to conclude, Concordia pcmiae res 
ereseunt discordia dUabuntnr* most hieroglyphical title, 
and sufficient to have supplied the mant^ings and atohieve- 
ments of the family I By tkese parents ke was sent to Oxford, 
witfauntention to breed him up to the mkiistry. There in a 
shorj^time he enter’d himself into the company of some young 
students who weip usdd to fa^t and pray weekly together; 
hut for their refection fed sometimes bn broth, from whence 
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they were commonly called Orewellera; only it was observed 

* that he was wont still to put more graves th^ all the rest in 
his porridge. And after that he pick’d acquaintance not only 

* with the brotherhood at '^'^adhihn Colledge, but with the sister¬ 
hood too, at another old Els^tlf s, dhe Elizabeth Hampton’s, 
a plain de'^ut woman, whsre he train’d himself up in hearing 
their sermori and piftyers, receiving also the Sacrament in the 

. house, till he had gain’d suc]j proiic^nce, that he too began to 
exercise in that Meeting, and was esteem’d one of the pre- 

• ciousest young men ifi the University. But when thus, after 
several years’ approbation, he was even ready to have taken 
the charge not qf an ‘ admiring drove or heard,’ as he now 
calls them, but of a flock upon him, by grea^ misfortune the 
King came in* by the miraculous provideqpe of God, influen¬ 
cing the distractions of some, the good aflections of others, and 
the wearinoBs of all towards that happy Restauration,^fter so 
many suflenngs* to hft regal crown and dignity. Neverthe¬ 
less he broke not off yet from his*{prmer habitudes; and 
Plough it were now too late to obviate this inconvenience, yet 
he persisted as far as in him was—that is, by praying, cabal¬ 
ling, and discoursing—to obstruct the restoring of the epis¬ 
copal government, revenues, and authority. Insomuch that, 
flndingihimself discountenanced on those accounts by the then 
Warden ofc Wadhafki, he shifted colledges to Trinity, and, 

• when there, went away without his degree, scrupling, for¬ 
sooth, the Subscription ^hen required. From thence he came 
to London), where he spent ^ considerable tinle im creeping 
into all comers and.companies, horoscopihg up and dowifcon- 

•ceming the difiation of the Government not ^considering 
anything as but as most lasting and nsost profitable. 
And after having>many times cast a figure, he ^ last satisfied 
himself that the Episcopal Government would endure as long 
as this King lived ; and from thence forward oast aboqt how 
to be admitted into the Chdrch of England, and find the high¬ 
way to her pcefenftents. In order to this he daily enlarged, 
not only his conversation, but his conscience, and was jpade 
free of some of tHe towiavices; imagining, like Mnleasses 
King* of Tunis (for I take witness that on all occasions Ateat 
him rather above his quality than otherwise), that by hiding 
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himself among the onions, he should escape being traced by 
his perfuihes. {gnorant and mistaken man, that thought it 
necessary to part with any Tirtue to j^et a living; or that the 
Church of England did not* require and incourage more 
sobriety than he could %ve^ be^ guilty of; whereas it hath 
alwayes been frui^ul of mefi who, together with obedience to 
ikat discipline, have lived to the envy o^ the Ndhconformists 
in their conversation, and without such *could never either • 
have been preserved so long, or aftei« so long a dissipation 
have ever recover’d. But neither was this yet, in his opinion, , 
sufficient; and therefore he resolv’d to try a shorter path, 
which some few men had trod not unsuccessfully ;i,that is, to 
print a Book ; if that would not do, a second ; »if not^that, a 
third of an higher extraction, and so forward, to give experi¬ 
ment against their former party of a keen stile and a ductile 
judgment. His drsf proof-piece was in the yeai 1665, the 
Tmtamina Fhysico-llieologica: a tedfous tsanscript of his 
common-place book, ■wiberein there is very little of his own, 
but the arrogance and the unparalleled censoriousness that he 
exercises over all other Writers. When he had cook’d up 
these musty collections, he makes his first invitation to his 
‘ old acquaintance ’ my lord Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
had never seen before nor heard of him. But I must eonfess 
he furbishes-up his Grace in so glorious fm Epistle, that had 
not my Lord been long since proof against the most ^iritual < 
flattery, the Dedication only, without«ever reading the Book, 
might hajre searv’d to have fix’d hiui from that instant as his 
^ ffivoHrite. Yet all tSiis I perceive did not work, but his 
Grace was s^ unn^dful, or rather so prudent, that the gentle- * 
man thought it necessary to spur-up again t]^e<4kext year with 
another new Book, to show more plainly what he would be 
at. This he dedicates to Doctor Bathurst; and to evidence 
«>from the very Epistle that he was ready to renounce that 
very education, the civility of whfth he is so tender of as to 
blame me for disordering it, he picks ocSssion to tell him: 

‘ to jma prevailing advice, %ir, do 1 owe my first rescue from 
the chains and fetters of an unhappy eduction.’ But in the 
Book^ which he calls '(A free and impartial Censure of the 
Platenick t*hilos^y ’ (censnre*’tis sure to be, whatsoever he 
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’writes), he speaks out, and demonstrates himself ready and 
equipp’d to surrender not only the Cause, biit betray his 
Party without making any conditions for ttiem, and to ap¬ 
pear forthwith himself Tn thei head of the contrary interest. 
Which, supposing the dispute t* be^ just, yet in him was so 
mercenary^ that none woql^ ha'we descended to act his part 
but a dmn%of fortune. And even lawyers take themselves 
excused from bein^ of counsel for the King himself, in a cause 
where they have been entertain’dP and instructed by their 
client. But so flippant he was and forward in this book, that 
in despight of all chronology, he could introduce Plato to 
inveigh against Ccd'rin, and from the Platoniques he could 
miraculously Jio^-in a Discourse against the Nonconformists. 
{Cen8.*Plat. PhU., pp. 26, 27, 28, etc.) After this feat of 
activity he was ready to leap over the moon; no scruple of 
conscience ^ould stand ih his wfly, and bo preferment seemed 
too high fgr him; fer about this time, I find that hiring 
taken a turn at Cambridge to^ualifia himself, he was received 
'within doors to be my Lord Archbishop’s other chaplain, and 
into some degree of fiivour; which, considering the diflerence 
of their humours and ages, was somewhat surprizing. But 
whether indeed, in times of heat and faction, the most tem¬ 
perate,spirits may sometimes chance to take delight in one 
that is spightful, and make some use of him; or whether it 
^ be that even the most grave and serious persons do for relaxa¬ 
tion difert themselves ^■willipgly by whiles with a creature 
that is u^ucky, mimical, wd gamesome,—so •it And 

thenceforwafd the nimble gentleman danced upon bell-iopes, 
•vaulted from steeple to steeple, and cut capers out of one 
dignity to ano^er. Having thus ddkterousfy ^uck his groat 
in Lambeth wdinjcot, it may easily be conceiv^ he would be 
unwilling to lose it; and therefore he concern'd himself 
hijghly, and even to jealousie, in upholding now that palace, 
whic^ if fedling, he would eout of instinct be the first should 
leave it. His^ Majesty about that time labouring to effect his 
constant promises of Indulgence *to his people, the Author 
therefore walking leith his, own shadow in the evening, took 
a great fright lest all were agoe. Aiql in this conceit 'being 
resolv’d to make good his figure, and that: one ^ovenmaent 
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should not last any longer than the other, he set himself to 
write those dangerous Books which I have now to do with ; 
wherein he first makes all that he will to be Law, and then 
whatsoever is Law to be Divinity.” ^' 

i. c 

The Second Part is ^not * all raillery. .There is 
much wisdom in it and a trace of Mi^chiave^li:— 




I 


“But because you are^ subject to misdonstrue even true « 
English, I will explain my self as distinctly as I can, and as 
dose as possible, what is mine own opinion in this matter of •. 
the magistrate and government; that, seeing 1 have blamed 
you where I thought you blame-worthy, you map have as 
fair hold of me ^oo, if you can find where to fix*’ your accusa¬ 
tion. r 

“ The power of the magistrate does most certainly issue from 
the divine authority. ‘ The obedience due to that p ower is by 
divine command; and subjects are bouiid, both as men and as 
Christians, to obey the ^magistrate actively in all things where 
their duty to God intercedes not, and however passively, that 
is, either by leaving their countrey, or if they cannot do that 
(the magistrate, or the reason of their own occasions hindring 
them), then by suffering patiently at home, without giving 
the least publick disturbance. But the dispute coneieming 
the magistrate’s power ought to be superfmous ; fer that it is 
certainly founded upon his commission from God, and^for the 
most part sufficiently fortified with dl humane advantages. 
There areofew*soveraign princes sotabridged, but that, if they 
, be ndt contented, thdy may envy their own fortune. But the 
znodester question (if men will needs be medling with matters ^ 
above them) would be, how far it is advisal^e fji a prince to 
exert and push the rigour of that power which no man can 
deny him ; for princes, as they derive the right of succession 
^'from ^eir ancestors, so they inherit from ^at ancient and 
illustrious extraction a generosity ^t run-in the blood above 
the allay of the rest of mankind. And ^b^g moreover at so 
mucl^eaee of honour and fortune, that they are free from the 
gripes of avarice and twinges of ambition,^ they are the more 

V* • 
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disposed to an unlTersal benignity toward their snbjects. 
What prince that sees so many millions of men, either labour¬ 
ing industriously toward his revenue, or adventuring their lives 
in his service, and all of*them 4 )erforming his commands with 
a religious obedience, but concaivesf at the same time a re¬ 
lenting tenderness over ^hftn, swhereof (fthers out of the 
narrowness their piinds cannot be capable ? But whoever 
shall cast his eye thorow the history of all ages, will find that 

* nothing has alwayes ^cceeAed befter with princes then the 
clemency of government; and that those, on the contrary, 

* who have talien the sanguinary course, have been unfortunate 
to themselves and the people, the consequences not being 
separable. * F^r whether that royal and magnanimous gentle- 

mess speing frqpi a propensity of their nature, or be acquired 
and confirmed by good and prudent consideration, it draws 
along with it all the effects of Pdlicy. The wealth of ^ shep¬ 
herd depentfs upon th»multitude of his flock, the goodness of 
their pasture, ami the quietne^ of their feeding ; and princes, 
whose dominion over mankind resembles in some measure that 
of man over other creatures, cannot expect any considerable 
increase to themselves, if by continual terrour they amaze, 
shatter, and hare their people, driving them into woods, and 
running them upon precipices. If men do but compute how 
charming an eflicacygine word, and more, one good action has 
from a superior upon those under him, it can scarce be 
reckon’d ehow powerful a magick there is in a prince who 
shall, by a constant tenour of humanity in government, go on 
daily gainifig mpon the affections of his people. , There i^ot 
lyiy privilege so dear, but it may be extorted from lubjects by 
good usage, an(^ by keeping them alwayes up ip their good 
humour. 1 willm^ say what one prince may cdhipass within 
his own time, or what a second, though surely much may be 
done ; but it is enough if a great and durable design be a^om- 
plish’d in the*third life ; andesupposing an hereditary succes¬ 
sion of any three taking up still where the other left, and 
dealing still in ‘that fah: and tenderVay of management, j^t is 
impossible but that, sven wi^out reach or intention upon the 
prince’s part, all should fall into his hjmd, and in so shCSrt a 
time the very memory or thoughts of any. such * thing *as 

If 
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publiok liberty would, as it were by consent, ezjure and be 
for erer e&tingi^sh’d. So that whatever the power of the 
ma^trate be in the institution, it is much safer for them not 
to do that with the left handt which they may do with the 
right, nor by an extraordinary, what they may effect by the 
ordinary, way of government. A prince that goes^to the top 
of his power is like him that shall go to the l^ttom of his 
treasure,” ^ « 

4 € t 

And as for the ** common peopfe” he has this to 
say:— ^ * 

Yet neither do they want the use of reason, ard perhaps 
their aggregated judgment discerns most truly the erp>ur3 of 
government, forasmuch as they axe the first, M be sure, that 
smart under them.^ In thjs only,they come to be shorts- 
sighted;* that though they know the diseases, theymnderstand 
not *the remedies ; and thou^ good patients, they are ill 
physicians. The magistrate only is authorized, qualified, and 
capable to make a just and effectual Reformation, and .especi* 
ally among the Ecclesiasticks. For in all experience, as far 
as I can remember, they have never been forward to save the 
prince that labour. If they had, there would have been no 
Wickliffe, no Husse, no Luther in history. Or at least, upon 
so notable an emergency as the lasV&e Chuivh of Rome 
would then in the Council of Trent have thought of |^ectifyingt 
itself in good earnest, that it might bave recovered its ancient 
character; wliereas it left the sam^ divisions muchfcWider, and 
the Christiaif people of the world to suffer, Prolestonts under 
Popish governors, Popish tmder Protestant^ rather than leit 
go any point ^f interested ambition.” ^ ^ ^ 

^ Grosart, vol. iii. p. 370. ® p. 382. 



CHAPtER Yi 

La8t YE4RS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 

• • 

Marvell’s last ten years in the House of Commons 
were made miserable by the passionate conviction that 
there e^dstet^ in high quarters of the State a deep, 
danserousf and«well-considered plot,to subvert the 
Frotestantffaith and to destroy by armed force Parlia¬ 
mentary Government in England^ Marvell was not 
the victita of a de^sion. Such a plot, plan, oif plyrpose 
undoub1%dl/ existed, though, jis it failed, it is now 
easy to consider the alarm it treated to have been 
exaggerated. 

Marvell was, of all public men then living, the one 
most deeply imbued with the spirit of our free con¬ 
stitution. Its checks and balances jumped with his 
humour.* His "nature was without any taint of 
fanatjpism, nor was he anything of the doctrinaire. 
He was neither a Rlchafd Baxter nor a. Jo|)n Locke. 
He hall none of th0* pure Erastianisni of Selden,, 
who tells u»in his inimitable, cold-bloode^ way that 
“ a King i% a^ King men have made ioT their own 
sakes, for quietness’ sake.” Just as in a family one 
man is appointed to buy the meat,” and that “ there 
is no such thing as sp^itual jurisdiction; all is civil, 
the Church’s is 4he same with the Lord Mayor’s. The 
Rope he ch&lleuges jurisdiction over all; the Bishops 
they pretend t« it as^well as he; the Presbyterians 
they would have it to themselves, but over wllbm is 
all this, the poor layman (see Seldeh^ Ta^ 
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" This may 1)6 excellent good sense, but it does not 
represent "MarAjeirs way of looking at things. He 
thought more nobly of both church and king. 

In Marvell’s last book, his famous pamphlet 
Aecomt of the Grmth of Poj^y tmd Arbitrary Qo^erwmnt 
in Englcmd” printed at Amsterdam and recommended to 
the reading of all English Protestants, 1^8, wfeich made 
a prodigious stir and ^t is skd tq, think) paved the 
way for the “Popish Plot,” Marvell sets forth his 
* view of our constitution in language as lofty as it is 
precise. 1 know no passage in any of oui; instiitutional 
writers of equal merit. • , 

t 

A 

“ For if first we consider the State, the kings of England 
role not (Upon the same terms with those of our (neighbour 
nations, who, having by force or pj addifess usurped that due 
share which their people had in the government, are now for 
some ages in the possession of an arbitrary power (which yet 
no prescription can make legal) and exercise it over their 
persons and estates in a most tyrannical manner. But here 
the subjects retain their proportion in the Legislature; the 
very meanest commoner of England is represented in Barlia- 
ment, and is a party to those laws by -n^ich the* Prince is 
sworn to govern himself and his people. No money is, to be 
levied but by the common consecub. No man is for life, limb, 
goods, or Kberty, at the Sovereign’sb^discretion : but gre have 
f. the sdtne righto (modally understood) in our propriety that 
the prince hath h), his reality; and in all c{^ where the 
King is concerned, we have our just remedy sc against any 
private person of the neighbourhood, in the Courts of West¬ 
minster Hall or in the High Court of Parliament. His very 
^Fmro^tive is no more than what the Law has determined. 
His Broad Seal, which is the legitifiiate stamp of hiis pleasure, 
yet is no longer currant, than upon the trial it is found to be 
legaL He cannot commit any person by his particular warrant. 
He cannot himself be witness in any cau;^ : the balance of 
publicik justice being so delicate, that not the hand only 'hut 
eTen*the breath of the Prince wduld turn the scale. Nothing 
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is left to tlie King’s 'will, but all is subjected to bis authority : 
by which means it follows that he can do *no wrang, nor can 
he receive wrong; ai¥l a Kjng of England keeping to these 
measures, may without arrogsj^ce, Jie said to remain the onely 
intellig^t Ruler over a raMona^ People, iln recompense there¬ 
fore and acknowledgment of so good a Government under his 
influence. Ids peigon is most sacred and inviolable ; and what¬ 
soever excesses are committed agtinst so high a trust, nothing 
of them is imputed to him, as being free from the necessity or 
temptation; but Ms ministers only are accountable for all,, 
and must answer it at their perils. He hath a vast revenue 
constantly arHiihg from the hearth of the Householder, the 
swe^t of tlTe Labourer, the rent of the Fatmer, the industry 
of the Merchant, and consequently oufr of the estate of the 
Gentleman : a large ^mpetesce to ^pfi^y the ordinary ex¬ 
pense of* the Crowjj^, and maintain its lustre. Jfnd^if any 
extraordftiai 7 occasion liappen, or be but with any probable 
decency pretended, the whole Lan^*at whatsoever season of 
the year does yield him a plentiful harvest. So forward are 
his people’s affections to give even to superfluity, that a 
forainer (or Englishman that hath been long abroad) would 
think they could neither will nor chuse, but that the asking 
of a Supply were a meer formality, it is so readily granted. He 
is the foiftitain oi all honours, and has moreover the distri¬ 
bution of so many profitable offices of the Household, of the 
Revenue, of State, of Law, ef Religion, of the Nav^ and (since 
his present Majestie’s tiq^) of the An^y, that it seen^ as if 
the Nation c^dScarce furnish honest men ^now to supply* 
all those imployments. So that the King^^f Eflgland are in 
nothing infe/tpu* to other Princes, save in beii^ more abridged 
£rom injuring tSeir o'wn subjects : but have as large a field as 
any of extmnal felicity, wherein to exercise their own virtue^ 
and so reward and inconrage it in others. In shoft, there 
is nothing that eomes nearer in Government to the Divine 
l^erfection, than where the Monarch, as with us, injoys a 
capacity of doing ^ the good imaginable to mankindf imder 
a disability to all that is flvil.” ^ • 

-!-,_j-•- g - 

• * • 

^ Grosart, vol. iv. p. 248. 
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This was the constitution which Marvell, whose 
means of mfom&tion were great and whose curiosity. 
, was insatiable, believed to bC; in danger. No wonder 
he was agitated. < 

The politics in which Marvell '{^as immersedr during 
his last years are difficult to unravel and ^ill more 
difficult to illuminate, fftr they had their dim origin 
in the secret thoughts and wavering purposes of the 
king. r 

Charles the Second, like many another Englishman 
guiltless of Stuart blood in his veins,'was'mainly 
governed by his'^dislikes, his pleasures, and his financial 
necessities.. To suppose, as some hasty moralisers have 
done, th.?,t Charles (^ed for nothing but his '^omen is 
to mihread his character. had ifiany q^lifications 
to be the chief magistrate of a nation of shopkeepers. 
He was ever alive to the supreme importance of English 
trade upon the high seas. His thoughts were often 
turned in the direction of the Indies, east and west. 
He took a constant, though not always an honest, 
interest in the navy. He hated Holland, {pr more 
reasons than one, but among these reasons was his 
hatred of England’s most formidable and malicious 
trade^coil{]petilK)r. He also di8l%ed her arid and ugly 
"Protestantism'’, and, blood being thiofeer^than water, 
he hated EEbllaifd for what he considered her shabby 
treatment of'his youthful nephew, whc^Se ultimate 
destiny was happily hidden from Whitehall. Among 
Oiarlef’s many dislikes must be included the Anglican 
bishops, who had prevented him fr^m keeping his 
word, and foiled his purppse of a wide toleration. He 
envied his brother of France the wide culture, 4he 
literature and art of Catholioiftu. lie regretted the 
Befonnatieii, a]}d woVild hi^ve been best pleased to 
see the English Church ^n communion with Rome and 
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in possession of ‘‘Anglican liberties” akin to those 
enjoyed by the Gallican Church. CJiarlel^was also 
jealous of Louis the. Fourteenth, and in many moods 
had no mind to play perpetjmlly a second fiddle. He 
longed a navy to sweep tye seas, for an army strong 
enough to keep hjs Parliament in check, and for liberty 
for himself and Sor all those of his subjects who were so 
minded, to hear Mass on Sundays. Behind, and above, 
and always surroiyiding these desires and dislikes, was 
an ever-present, ever-pressing need for money. Like 
a royal* Becky'Sharp, Charles might have found it 
easy«to bo a patriotic king on five millions a year. 

The king was his own Foreign Rftnister, and being 
what he was, and swayed by the considerations I have 
imperfecfly described, his foreign policy wal ijeces- 
sarily tortuous and pSrplexia^. As Eanke says, 
“Charles was capable of proposing offensive alliances 
to the three neighbouring powers, to the Dutch against 
France, to the French against Spain and Holland, to 
the SpaQ^iards against France to the detriment of Hol¬ 
land,* but in tbei^ propositions two fundamental views 
always recur—demands for money, and assurance of 
worldSwide commerce for England.” ^ 

Charjes first allowed Sir William Temple a cool, 
prudent man, tQ form,* in a famou9 five jlays’ negotia-, 
tion, the defensive treaty wit^ Holl^pd, which, after 
Sweden ha^ joined it, became known «s the Triple 
Alliance (166S). This alliance had for its objects 
mutual promises between the contracting parties to 
come to • each other’s aassistance by sea and fand ir 
attocked by sR/power (France being here intended), to 
^rce Spain to nfitke peace \fith France on the terms 
already offered,*and t 9 compel France to keep^those 
terms when agreed to by Spain., ^ ^ ■ 

* Hiatory cf En^nd, voL iii. p. 471. * 
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The Triple Alliance was not only very popular in 
England.‘but jfras good diplomacy, for it was quite 
within the range of practical politics that France and 
Holland might have comJ)ined against England; nor 
could it easily be main1|iined that the alliance was 
hostile to France, as it provided t^at Sj^in should 
be forced to accept the terms France had already 
proposed. * 

What wrecked the Triple Alliance and prepared the 
way for the secret Treaty of Dover (1670), was the 
impossibility of settling those religious d^culties, 
which, despite the Act of Uniformity, ^were mxore 
rampant than ev^r. The king wanted to patch up 
peace, and to secune some workirfg plan of cc^prehen- 
sion ^or'composure, under cover of arhich^thft Catholic 
religion should be tolerated and Presbyterianism 
formally recognised. But, king though he was, he 
could not get his way. The Church and the House of 
Commons, full as the latter was of his pimps and 
pensioners, were as obstinate as mules in this matter 
of toleration. They would neither fa^four Prists nor 
Dissenters, protested against Indulgences as unconsti¬ 
tutional, and clamoured for a rigprous adminis^ation 
of that pgnal legislation against^ Nonconformists which 
^ they‘had purchased with so many find such lavish 
supplies. As matte); of fact, these penal laws were 
very fitfully ^enforced. In London tkejf’' were often 
totally disregarded, and we read of" congregations 
numbering two thousand openly attending Presby¬ 
terian ‘services. The Lord Mayor for the time being 
took his orders direct from the king. * 

What was Charles to do ? After the fall of Claren¬ 
don, Ihe king’s favourite privy councillors, called the 
*‘Cab£l,” because the initial letters of their names 

' O * • 

formbd a word 'which for Cbme time previously had 
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been in pommon use, represent only too faithfully the • 
confusion and corruption of the times. , Clifibrd was a 
zealous Roman, Arlington a cautious one, Buckingham 
a free-thinker and mocker, Jriepdly to France and on 
good tenas with the moiie advanced English sectaries; 
Ashley made np pretence to be a Christian, but 
favoured philosophic toleration; whilst Lauderdale, 
one of the most learned miiftsters that ever sat in 
council (so Rankg says^), was, as a matter of pro¬ 
fession, a Presbyterian, but in reality a man wholly 
and slarishlj* devoted to the king’s interests, and 
prepared at any moment to pour into the kingdom 
soldiers from Scotland to purge or* suppress all Free 
Institutions. • • ■ 

Irritai^d, ^disgusted, thwarted, and anno^ed^ the 
king, acting, it well may be, under the influence of 
his accomplished sister, the Iseautiful and ill-fated 
Duchess of Orleans, struck up, to use Marvell’s own 
words, “ an invisible league with France.” The nego¬ 
tiations were either by word of mouth or by letters 
whicb have be^ burnt. Dr. Lingard in his history 
gives an interesting account of this mysterious trans- 
actioif. Two things are apparent as the objects of the 
Treaty, of Dover. Dutch Republie is,to be de¬ 

stroyed, and th% cause* of Catholicism in England* is to ^ 
be promoted and maintained. It was.Jhis latter object 
that seemi^mnst to have excited the«hopes of the 
Duchess of Orleans. A woman’s hand is traceable 
throughout. . Charles promised to profess himself 
openly a Roman Catholic at the time that •should 
appear to be m8st expedient, and subsequently to that 
profession he waif to join wfth Louis in makii^ war 
upon the Dutdh Republic. At the date of tnis be- 
-wildering agreement, it was high treason by statute 

^ Hiatory of Eii^land, vol. iii. 'p. 620. * 
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> even to m) that Charles was a Eoman Catholic. In 
case the ^ng’s, public conversion should lead to dis¬ 
turbance!, Louis promised an ai^ ” of two millions of 
livres and an armed f^rce^ot six thousand men. He 
also agreed to pay the whole cost of the Dq^h War 
<m Icmd, and to contribute thifty men-of-war to the 
English fleet. Holland once crushed, JSngl^d’s share 
of the plunder was tt be •Walcjieren, Sluys, and 
Cadsand. A remarkable conversioy! It is difficult 
to suppose that either Charles or Louis was quite 
serious over this part of the business. •liSet there it is. 
The Catholic psovisions of the secret Treaty of Qover 
were only known to Clifford, whose soul was fired by 
them, and to Arlington, who did not share the con¬ 
fident Hopes of his co-religionist. • Clifford* thought 
there were thousands* of Englishmen ‘*of light and 
leading” among the'English Catholics who would be 
both willing and able to assume the burdens of the 
State and to rally round a Catholic king. Arlington 
thought otherwise. 

The king’s public conversion neverjtook place.* No 
hint was given of any such impending event.* Parlia¬ 
ment met on the 24th of October 1670, and* after 
hearing ^ good deal about ll^e l^riple Alliamse and 
, votings large ^ums»of money, ^as prprogutfd in April 
1671, and did n^t meet again till Februa^ 1673. 

To pick a <]|purrel with the Dutch wa^n^er difficult. 
Marvell tells us how it was done. “A sorry yacht, 
but bearing the English Jack, in August 1671 sails 
^to the midst of the Dutch, fleet, single^ out the 
Admiral, shooting twice as they call* it, sharp upon 
him. Which must sure* have appeAred as ridiculoift 
and i&natural as for a lark to dai'e tlib hobby.” The 
Dutclf admiral Mking “ Why,” was told “ b^use* he 
and his whole fleet had failed to strike sail to his small 
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ciraft.” {STlze Dutch cozumandcr then “ chilly excused 
it as a matter of the first instance, az^d in Vhich he 
could have no instruction^ therefore proper to be re¬ 
ferred to their masters, ai)^ Eip they parted. The 
yacht haring thus ac^uttte<j[ itself, netumed fraught 
with the quarrel ^e was sent for.” ^ Surinam was a 
perpetual casus helli. Some offence against the law 
of nations was always happening there. A third 
matter, very full oi gunpowder, was made great use of 
by the promoters of the war already agreed upon. A 
picture hud befell hung at Dort representing De Witt 
sailing up ^he Medway very much in the manner 
described in Marvell’s poem. Med^Cls also had been 
struck and distributed in ccfenmemoration of the same 
event. War^was dfeclared against Holland by ]Sng}and 
and France in March 1672. The Declaration of War 
was preceded by the Declara^on of Indulgence, 
whereby, wrote Marvell, “all the penal laws against 
Papists for which former Parliaments had given so 
many supplies, and against Nonconformists for which 
this f*arl^ament Jhad paid more largely, were at one 
instant sus^iiV^ed in order to defraud the nation of all 
that r^igion which t]iey had so dearly purchased, and 
for whi^h they ought at* least, the bargaii^ beipg broke, 
to have been reigibursed.” ^ 

The unconstitutional suspengion of, bad laws put 
lovers of ^edom in a predicament. *Marvell was 
what he calls a “ composure,” that is a “ comprehen¬ 
sion,” man. Jn the Growth of Popery he sorrowfully^ 
admits that it is ^he gravest reproach of human wisdom 
t^t no man seems able or willing to find out the due 
temper of Government in divihe matters. 

^ Groaart, voL iv. {Qrowth p-^6. 

» /Wd., p. 27ft • 
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“Insomuch that it is no great adventare to say, that the 
world wa^bette; ordered under the ancient monarchies and 
common'Vealths, that the number o| virtuous men was then 
greater, and that the ChristuGas found fairer quarter under 
those than among themselvls, q/or hath there an;|^ advantage 
accrued unto mankind froift that cnost perfect and practical 
model of humane society, except the speculatiop of a better 
way to future happiness, conce:gxing which the very guides • 
disagree, and of those few that follow, ft will suffer no man to 
pass without iiaying at their turnpikes.”* (Vol. iv. p. 280.) > 

The French Alliance made the whff, thdigh with 
Holland, unpopular. Writers had to ^ hiifed to 
defend it. FranSe was supposed to look on with much 
composure as her*two mhritimd competitorg battered 
eacl^ other’s fleets. At sea the honours, were divided 
between the Dutch aaad the English. On land Louis 
had it all his own \^ay. Besides, rumours got abroad 
of an uncomfortable plot to restore Popery. Jesuits 
seemed to abound. Boman Catholics asserted them¬ 
selves, the laws being suspended. An army was col¬ 
lected at Blackheath. The Treasfiry w^ closed. 
Charles had been badly bled by the goldsmiths or , 
bankers, who had charged him 2 per cent.; ‘but in 
commercial centres Acts of Bankruptcy ar^ seldom 
popu^, and J^hough the bankers were compelled to be 
content with per cgnt., the closing of the Treasury * 
brought ruin^nto many homes. • * 

When Parliament met in February l]^73 its temper 
was bad. It would have nothing to'do with the 
^Declafation of Indulgence, and thoush the ■king had 
told them, in the round set terms he could ^o w^ll 
command, that he was rdsolved to sSick to his declara¬ 
tion, \e had to give way and see ^ihe House busy 
itseU Vith a Tei^t^ Bill that drove all Boman Catholics, 
froxrf the l5uke ‘of York (wtib had “gone over” in the 
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spring of 1672) downwards, out of office. The only 
* effect of Charles’s policy was to mitigate the*hostility 
of the House of Goo^mons to Protestant‘Di^enters, 
and to drive it to concen^ate ijts jealousy upon the 
Catholics.^ Any lurking videa of the .king declaring 
himself a Bomanist had* to be abandoned. His hatred 
of Parliamelit inoreased. He lost all sense of shame, 
and frankly became, a pdhsionef of France. In 1676 
he concluded a second secret treaty, whereby both 
Louis and himself Ibound themselves to enter into no 
engagements with other powers without consent, and 
in cast of rebellion within their realms t^ come to each 
other’s assis^nce. Louis agreed to make Charles an 
annual allowance of hundred thqpsand, afterwards 
increased fo two huiidred thousand, livres. This^ioney 
was largely sp^nt in bribihg the ,House of Commons. 
The French ambassador was allowed an extra grant of 
*ti. thousand crowns a month to keep a table for hungry 
legislators.^ Did not Marvell do well to be angry ? 

Some of Marvell’s letters belonging to this gloomy 
periocP are full of Jnterest. 

To WUliam liamsden. Esq. 

, “ Nou. 2^ 1670. 

“Deae 'V\fiLii,—I need'not tell you Fam aJjrays tHMdng 
*of you. All th&t has happened, which is r^arkable, since I 
wrote, is as lbll(^s: The Lieutenancy of London, chiefly 
Sterlin the Mayer, and Sir J. Robinson, alaribed the King 
continually with the Conventicles there. So the King sent 
them strict ancf large powers. The Duke of York^ every < 
Sunday wdhld cone over^ence to look to the peace. To 
sag trutli, they met in numerous open assemblys, without any 
dread of government. But the train bands in the cit^ and 

---P- - ' 

^ See note to Dr. Airy’s edition of Qiamet'^ Vbl. ii. 

p« 73« 
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soldierj in-SoutiiwaTk and suburbs, harassed and abused them 
continually; they wounded many, and killed some Quakers • 
especially, while they took all patiently. Hence urose two 
things of great remark. The iLieutfinancy, having got orders * 
to their mind, pick out Hays and Jekill, the innooentist of 
the whole party,* to show j^heir pgwer on. The/' offer them 
illegal bon^ of five thousand pounds a man, |rhich if they 
would not enter into, th^ must go to pi^on. So they were,, 
committed, and at last (out it is a very long story) got free. 
Some friends engaged for them. The other was the tryal of „ 
Pen and Mead, quakers, at tbe Old Wily. The jury not 
finding them guilty, as the Becorder and^Ji^ayor ^ould have 
had them, they were kept without meat or drink some three 
days, till almost' starved, but would not alter riheir vradict; 

BO fined and imprisoned. There is a book out which relates 
all the passages, which were* very pertinent, of t]|B prisoners, 
but'^roai^ously barbarous by the Ma/tr and^corder. The 
Becorder, among the rest, commended the Spanish Inquisi¬ 
tion, saying it would ilsver be well till we had something like 
it. The King had occasion for sixty thousand pounds. Sent**'* 
to borrow it of the city. Sterlin, Bobinson, and all the rest 
of that faction, were at it many a week, and could not get 
above ten thousand. The fanatics under persecution,*8erved 
his Majesty. The other party, both in cAirt and«city, would 
have prevented it. But the King protested mony would be • 
acceptable. "So the King patched tyi, out of the diiamber, 
and otiie{ ways, twenty thousand pounds. The %natics, of 
all sq^ forty thousand. The Ki^, thoijgh ogmnst many of 
his council, would have the Parliament sit thii twenty-fourth* 
of October. * ^e**and thff Keeper spoke of nothing but to have 
mony. Some*one million three himdred thou&nd pounds, to 
pay off the debts at interest; and eight hundred thousand for 
^ a brave navy next Spring. Both speeches forbid to be printed, 
for thd King said very little, and the Kee]|er, it -vfrus bought, 
too much in his politic simple discourse of foreign affa^. 
The House was thin and ^)l:M»quious. *They voted at first 
they Vould supply him according |o his odhasions, Nmitu, as 
it wa% remarked, eontradicente ; but few affirmatives, rather a 
uleivse as men shamed an^ unwilling. Sir B. Howard, 
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Seymour, Temple, Car, and Hollis, openly took leave of their < 
former i^y, and fell to head the King’s busyimss. There 
is like to be a terrible 'Act of ConventicleE? Vhe«Prince of 
Orange here is much made oi. The King owes him a great 
deal of mony. The Paper is full.—i am yours,” etc. 

• * * 

The trial of William! ,Penn*and William Mead at the 

Old Baile;f for,a tumultuous assembly, written by 
* themselves, may redd in 9he State Trials, vol. vi. 
The trial was the occasion of Penn’s famous remark to 
the Recorder of liondon, who, driven wellnigh dis¬ 
tracted Penn’s dialectics, exclaimed, “If I should 
BufPe]; you to ask questions till to-morroyir morning you 
would nev^t be the wiser.” “That,” replied Penn, 
“would be according^as thewanswei;^ are.” 

• ** 

• • 

To William Ramson,, Esq. 

• (Undated.) 

“Dear Will, —The Parliament are still proceeding, but 
not much advanced on their eight himdred thousand pounds 
Bill qp money at interest, offices, and lands; and the Excise 
Bills valufd at futr hundred thousand pounds a year. The 
first for the navy, which scarce will be set ou^. The last to 
be for*paying one miyion three hundred thoimnd pounds, 
which tl^ King owes at ip^erest, and perhapa may be given 
for four, fifb, or six yedls, as the House cl^nces tCMbe in , 
I humour. But an accident happened which li^ed to have 
spoiled all: John Coventry ha\^ng move(^ for an imposi¬ 

tion on the pl^houses, Sir John Berkenhead, fo excuse them, 
sayed they had been of great service to the King. Upon 
which Sir Johfl Coventry desired that gentleman to explains 
whether hermeant^he mem or the women players. Hereupon 
it is imligined, that, the House adjourning from Tuesday before 
till Thursday after Christmas-day^ on the very Tuesday^night 
of the adjournment, twenty-five of the Duke of Monmouth’s 
trodp, and some few foot, layed in wait from ten at night till 
two in the morning, by Sufj^olk-street, dhd as le returned 
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from the Cock, where he supped, to his own house, they threw 
him down, and with a knife cut off almost the end of his nose; 
but company toifiing made them fearful to finish it, so they 
marched off. Sir Thomas Sand% lieutenant of the troop, com¬ 
manded the party; and CVBriiin, the Earl of Inchequin’s son, 
was a principal actcfr. The Cqnrt Hereupon sometimaa thought 
to carry it with a high hand, and question Sir John for his 
words, and maintain the action. SometimieB th^ flagged in 
their counsels. HoweTer,*che Kihg commanded Sir Thomas 
Clarges, and Six W. Pultney, to release Wroth and Lake, who 
'were two of the actors, and taken. But Ihe night before the 
House met they surrendered them again. ^The House being 
but sullen the next day, the Court did not oppos^ atijouming 
for some days lodger till it was filled. Then th^ House^went 
upon Coventry’s bui^ess, and voted that they would go upon 
nothing else whateventill they-had passed a Bill, as. they did, 
for S^ndS, O’Brian, Parry, and Reeves, to come in |y the six¬ 
teenth of February, or ^Ise be bonderaned, aifd never to be 
pardoned, but by an ejspress Act of Parliament, and their 
names therein inserted, for fear of being pardoned in some 
general act of grace. Farther of all such actions, for the 
future on any man, felony, without clergy; and who shall 
otherwise strike or wound any parliament-man, during his 
attendance, or going or coming, imprisoiiment for a year, 
treble damages, and incapacity. This Bill having in some 
few days been dispatched to the Lords, the House has since 
gone on i^ gi^md Committee upon fne first eight hundred 
thous^ pounds Bill, but are not^-yet half wayi Sut now 
the Lords, instead of the sixteenth of Februai;^, put twenty- 
five days after th6*Eing’s* royal assent, and tha|| registered in 
their journal; &ey disagree in several otther^ngs, but adhere 
in that first, which is most material. Adhere, in this place, 
signifies not to be retracted, and excludes a free conference. 
So thatf this week the Houses willcbe in (^nger qf splitting, 
without much wisdom or force. For considering that Sir 
Thomas Sands was the very person sent to Clarges add 
Pultnby, that O’Brian was concealed in the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth^ lodgings, that Wroth and*^Lake were bayled at* the 
sesri^ by order prem Mr. Attc^ey, and that all persons and 
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things 8.19 perfectly discovered, that ict will not^be passed 
without great, consequence. George’s father obliges you much 
in Tangier. Prince Edgar is dying. The Oouit is at the 
highest pitch of want and luxuy, ^d the people full of dis¬ 
content. I^member me to ^urselv^.” • 

• . To^illkm Bamsden, Esq. 

' , • • (Undated.) 

“Dear Will, —I think I have not told you that, on our 
Bill of Subsidy, the Lord Lucas made a fervent bold speech 
against our prodigality in giving, and the weak looseness of 
the govemtieil^t, the King being present; and the Lord Ciare 
anothef to perguade the King that he ought not to be present. 
But all this had little encouragement, not being seconded. 
Copys going about everywhere, dhe of thSm was broug)it into 
the Lords’ House, andsLord Lucas was^asked whether it«was 
his. He sayd ^art was, and part waa not. ThereujMn they 
took advantage, and sayed it was a libel even against Lucas 
himself. On this they voted it a libel, and to be burned by 
the hangman. Which was done; but the sport was, the 
hangman burned the Lords’ order with it. 1 take the last 
quarrel ^betwixt us and the Lords to be as the ashes of that 
speech. Dojibtless you have heard, before this time, how 
Monmouth, AJbemarle, Dunbane, and seven or eight gentle¬ 
men, fought with the wateh, and killed a poor bedle. They 
have all got their pardons, fqrTMonmonth’s sake 5 bu4 it is an 
act of greSt ff^andal. The* King of France is Duflidrke. 
m have no fleet dot, though we rave the Sujj^sidy Bill, 
valued at eigh^hundr^ thousand pounds, j&r Jbhat purpose. 
I believe, indeed,will attempt nothing on us,* but leave us 
to dy a natural death. For indeed never had poor nation so 
many complicated, mortal, incurable, diseases. You ^ow 
the Dutchessfof Yo^ is dead. All gave her for a Papist. I 
think it will be^my lot to go on an honest fair employment 
intd^lreland. Some hlive smelt thb court of Rome at |ibat 
distance. There I hope I sh^ be out of the smell of our . . . 
—^Yonre,” etc. 
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To a Frimd in Form. * 

**Aiigu49, 1671. 

“Dxar Bib,—I hBrd^yoarcT of tfe 12tli of October 1670, 
which was in allfTespeots li^ost welcome to me, except when 
I considered that to write if you endured some for you 
say your hand Is not yet xenoTcred. If S could my any thing 
to you towards the adTaz(cement^of your iffaira, I could, with < 
a better consdence, admit you should ‘ispend so much of your 
precious time, as you do, upon me. Bfit you know how fur 
those things are out of my road, tho*, otherwise, most desirous 
in all things to be serTiceable to you. GodV good providence^ 
which hath thr^gh so dangerous a disease and^so ma^ diffi- 
oultys preserved and restor^ you, will, I doubt nol^ conduct 
you to a prosperous issue, ai)^ the jgerfection of your so laud¬ 
able uniertal^gs. ^ nd, under that, vour own good genius, 
in doiqunction with your brother here, will,c.I hope, thou^ 
at the distance of Engl&nd and Persia, in good time operate 
extraordinary effects ;'for the magnetism of two souls, rightly 
touched, works beyond all natural limits, and it would 
indeed too unequal, if good nature should not hava* at least 
as large a sphere of activity, as malice, envy, and detraction, 
which are, it seems, part of the returns from Gombroon and 
Surat. I can say to you in that matfer is, that you must, 
sa^g it will not be better, stand upon your guard; for in« 
this world a good cause signifys li+tle, unless it be as well 
defended. A man may starve at<&e feast of good i>^nscienoe. 
My fencing master in Spain, after ne hac^ instructed me all he 
co^ld, foldime, i remenqj}er, there was yet offe secret, against 
there was no defence, aUd that w^, give the first 
HOW. I know your Tnaxim, Qui fesUna^ Picture, non wit 
iimoeens. Indeed while you preserve that mind, you will 
have^e blessing both of God and man. In general I per¬ 
ceive, and am very of it, tha*t by yotr goodlnanagement, 
your friends here get grotmd, and the l^t in your a&ver^fys* 
hearts begins to be mollifye^ Now after my usual meth^ 
leadng to others what velates te busyness, I ad4t«B8 myself, 
whi^ is ^ I am,goo4 fm^ to be your gaasettier, I anf sorry 
h»*pero6ive that mine 1^ the Armenian miscamyed. Th^ 
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there wasjiothing material in it, the thoughts of Mends are 
too Taluable to |iito the hands of a strangpr.^ t wrote the 
last Fehroiifa^ at large, ajid wish it a bettpr passage. In this 
pttlu^ I may Interfere somethii^ with' that, chusing rather 
to repeat than omit. The Eiing ^vmg, uppn pretence of the 
great preparations of his neighboitrs, demanded three hundred 
thousand pounds foi* his navy ^though in contusion he hath 
• not set out any^ anS that th^Parlia^ent should pay his debts, 
which the ministers w5uld never particularize to the House of 
Commons, our Housa gave several bills. You see how fa^r 
things were stretched, though beyond reason, there being no 
satisfactioia howetkose debts were contracted, and all men 
forese^jng thft what was given would not be^applyed to dis* 
charge the debts, which I hear are at tliia day risen to four 
millions, but diverted as formerly. Nevertheless such was 
the numbessof the constant courtiers intgeased by the apostate 
patriots, who 'vere bSught q^, for that turn, some at*Biz, 
others ten, one at fifteen thousand pdiinds in money, besides 
what offices, lands, and reversions, t6 others, that it is a 
ffiercy they gave not away the whole land, and liberty, of 
Englandf The Earl of Clare made a very Wd and rational 
harangue, the King being present, against the King’s sitting 
among the Lords, contrary to former precedents, daring their 
debates; but he t^s not seconded. The King had this 
oApril p^rogued, upon the Houses cavilling, and their hanffi 
conferences concerning some Jttills, the Parliament from this 
April till the J. 6th of Apri]^<3.672. Sir John CdvenftVs Bill 
against Cutting Noges passed, and (PHnan and Sir ^ftnas 
flands, not appearing at the Old Ba^ly by tjm t^e lim^d, 
stand attainted and outlawed, without possibiHty of pardon. 
The Duke of i^u^iagham is again one hund^d and forty 
thousand pounds in debt, and, by this prorqgation^ his 
creditors have time to tear all his lands in pieces. • The ' 
. House of Commons ^as run* almost to the end of their line, 
au^are |px>wn*extrei]je chargeable to ihe King, and odious 
to me peqple. Lord St. John, llarquess of W estmimler’s 
«m, one ^ the House of * 00000008 , Sir Robert fIow|urd, 
Sir J^n Benet,'Lo#d Arlipgtbn’s hroti^er, ^ir Willljla^ ^ck> 
4 adl, the brewer, all of the House, in fedlovTship with 
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oihera of the city, hare fanned the old customs, 'wil^ the new 
act of Iigpoi^tlan upon Wines, and the Wine Licenses, at 
six hundred thousand pounds a yeai^ to begin this |dichael- 
mas. You may be su^e ^ey have covenants nbt to be 
losers. They hav# signed and sealed ten thousand pounds 
a year more to the Duches# of Cleveland, who has likewise 
near ten thousand pounds % year out bf the pew farm of 
the country excise of Bfer and«Ale, five thousand pounds « 
a year out of the Post Office, and, they say, the reversion 
of all the King’s leases, the reversion of all places in 
the Custom House, the green wax, and indeed, what not? 
All promotions, spiritual and temporal; q>ass finder her 
cognmnce. Bpckingham runs oat of all with th^ Lady 
Shrewsbury, by whom he believes he had a soif, to whom the 
King stood go^ather; it dy^d, youpg Earl of Coventry, and 
was buvyed in the s^ulchre of ms fathers. The King of 
FrailCe made a warlike progropse this sumiaer ihrough his 
conquests of Flanders, but kept the peace there, and detains 
still the Dutchy of !l^rain, and has stired up the German 
Princes against the free towns. The Duke of Brunswick ha? 
taken the town of Brunswick; and now the Bishop of Cullen 
is attacking the city of Colen. We truckle to F^ce in all 
things, to the prejudice of our honour. Barclay ds still 
Lieutenant of Ireland; but he was forcetf^to come* over to pay 
ten thousand pounds rent to bis Landlady Cleveland. My« 
Lord Angier, who bought of ^r George Carteret :^r eleven 
thousanif podnds, the Yice^treas^rership of Irehtfid, worth 
five ^ousanA pounds a year, is, betwixt Jmavery and foolery, 
turned out.^ Dutchess ^of York and Prind^ Edgar, dea^ 
None left but daughters. One Bind, outj[aw9d for a plot to 
take Dublin Castle, and who seized on •the £uke of Ormond 
here last year, and might have killed him, a most bold, and 
' yet sober fellow, some months ago seized the crown and sceptre 
in the Tower, took them away, anb. if he lid. killeli the keeper, 
might have carried them clear off. He, being taken, aktoni^ed 
thelBing and Court, wi^ the gener^ty, and wisdom, of 
his ansfc^ers. He, and all his accomplices, for his sake, are 
, disdSSrge^ by the^King, to the wonder of alL—Yoyxs,” Sic. 
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To WiXliom Bamsdm, Esg. 

” Jvm 1672. 

“Dkar Will,—A& irs begin to alter, an^ fbei^talk of a 
peace Holland, atjd taking them into our protection; 
and it is my opinion it will be*befbre Michaelmas, for some 
reasons, ift>t fit to writer *We« cannot ]^ve a peace with 
France and Holland«both. The Dutch are n(9«r brought very 
^ low; but Aftufcerdihm, and some o^er provinces, are resolved 
to stand out till the last. ])e-wit is stabbed, and dead of his 
wounds. It was at twelve a clock at night, the 11th of this 
month, as he came from the council at the Hague. Four men 
wounded '^th their swords. But his own letter next 
morning to the States says nothing appeared mortal. The 
whole* Province of Utrecht is yielding up^ ^To man can con¬ 
ceive the condition of the State of Holland, in this juncture, 
unless he ^an at the saSae time conceife an earthquake, an 
hurricane, jind^ the dbluge. ^ France is potent and subtle. 
Here have been several fires of late. • One at St. Catherine’s, 
which burned about six score or tw(} hundred houses, and 
some seven or eight ships. Another in Bishopsgate-street. 
Another in Crichet Fryars. Another in Southwark; and 
some elsewhere. Tou may be sure all the old talk is hereupon 
revive^. There was the other day, though not on this occa¬ 
sion, a severe proclamation issued out against all who shall 
, vent false news, or discourse ill concerning affairs of state. 
So that^ writing to you I run the risque of making a breach 

in the commandment.—Vonrs,” etc. 

• • • 

The follovt^ng •letter deals with another "matter of 
\uman con(^|m than politics, fat it sd&ks*to condole 
with a father*wJlo^has lost an only son. • 

* To Sir John, Trott. , • 

# . 4 • (Undated.) 

“ HoiibaiiBB^iii,—1 have not that vanity to believe, if you 
w^h your late loss iSy the common ballance, that any t|png 1 
can write to you sh*&uld lighten your resentments : dol^'u you 
mealtne things by the rules of chr^tisnity, do 1 tBtnk .it 
needful to comfort you in your,duty and your son’s happybeas. 
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Only having a great esteem and affection for you, and the grate* 
fol mmuoty of him that is departed being BtUl greeif and fresh 
upon mysspirit,^! cannot forbear to inquire, how you have 
stood the second shock at yourssad nteeting of fnends in the 
/country. I know that the vtry sight of those who have been 
witnesses Cf our letter fortune, %o& but serve toereinforce a^ 
calamity. I know the contagion of grief ^nd infection of tealiC" 
and especially when it runs ih a blood. And *1 Myself could 
sooner imitate than blam^ those ihnocent relentinga of nature, * 
so that they spring from tenderness only and humanity, not 
from an impla^ble sorrow. The tears of a family may flow 
together like those little drops that compact the rainbow, and 
if they be placed with the same advanta^ towa^ds'^eaven as 
those are to the^un, they too have their splendour; ahd like 
that bow, while they unbend into seasonable showers, yet they 
promise^ that there i^ll not^be a seCond flood. But the dis¬ 
soluteness of grief, the prodigality of sorrow, is qeither to be 
indulged in a man’s self^ nor complyed with m’others. If that 
were allowable in these cases, Eli’s was the readyest way and 
highest compliment of mourning, who fell back from his seaa 
and broke his neck. But neither does that precedent hold. 
For though he had been Chancellor, and in effect E[ing of 
Israel, for so many years (and such men value, as thei]^lves, 
their losses at an higher rate than others)^ yet, whpn he heard 
that Israel was overcome, that his two sons Hophni and , 
Phineas were slain in one day, and^ saw himself sc^thout 
hope of ifsue, land which imbitteVed it farther, without succes- 
Bion 4 i^<'the government, yet he fell not till the 'news that the 
ark of GK>d.was taken. I pray God thaf wecnay never havq, 
the same par^lf^ perf^ted in our publick ^concernments. 
Then we shaU need all the strength o^ ^ace and nature to 
support us. But on a private loss, and sweetened with so 
[i many circumstances as yours, to be impatieht, to be uncom- 
fortabfe would be to dispute withe Qod. fought an only son 
be inestimable, yet it is like Jonah’s sin, to bq angry at Ood 
for withering of his slfiidow. Zippbrah, though the d&y 
had Blm<vt cost her husband his^life, y6t, when he did but 
carcuKcise her son, in a womanish peevishness r^ro«ohed 
Moms as a^loodyluslSand. But if. Gk>d take the s(m Jbimself, 
hut a^are the .father, shaSl we* say tihat He is a Ueody Qod ? 
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He that gave Bis own son, may He not tahe ours? It is 
pride that makes a rebel ; and nothing but the over>weenmg 
of ourselves and our own things that raiscB^^ga^t Divine 
Providence. Whereas aAbraham’s obedience was better than 
sacrifice. And if God please .^ %pcept both, it is indeed a 
farther tgral, but a greater honour. 1 oould say over upon 
'lida beaten occasion md&t of {Ihose lessens of morality and 
religion which hs^e been so often repeated, and are as soon 
forgotten. We abound with precept, but we want examples. 
Too, sir, that have all these things in your memoiy, and the 
dearness of whose judgment is not to be obscured by any 
greater interposition, should be exemplary to others in your 
own praAice. **Ti8 true, it is an hard task to learn and teach 
at tbs same^ime. And, where yourselves a^e the experiment, 
it is as if a man should dissect his own body, and read the 
anatomy lecture. But J[ will x^ct heigh|en the difficulty while 
I advise the attempt^ Only, as in difficult things, you would 
do well to'make use of all that may strengthen and assist you ; 
the word of God ; the society of good men ; and the books of 
.the ancients; there is one way mord, which is by diversion, 
business, and activity ; which ore also necessary to be used in 
their season. But I myself, who live to so little purpose, can 
have little authority or ability to advise you in it, who are a 
persoli that are %pd may be much more so, generally useful 
All that t have been able to do since, hath been to write this 
sorry SUogy of your son, which if it be as good as I could 
wish, it is as yet no infiecect employment. However, I know 
yon wilt take any thin^**kindly from your '?ery%fiectionate 
Mend, and n^st humble servant.” * * 

Milton diedjon the 8th of November 1674.^ Marvell 
remained amon|^ the poet’s intimate frfends until the 
end, and int^pded to write his life. It is idle to mourn 
“the loss f of an^unwrijten book, but Marvell’s life df 
Milton would have been a treasiu'e.^ 

m 

^ Marveirscomnldiidatory veraes on *‘Mr. Milton’a Paradise 
Lost” (bo entitleckin the yolume of 1681} were first pxf^ted in 
the Second Edition (167%) of Milton’s great poetn, Marvell 
did not agree with Dryden iia thinking that ^orc^se Lost 
would hg improved by rhyme, and says so in these verses. 
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When Parliament met on the 13th of April 1^5, 
Siembers /ound in their places a mock-speeeh from 
the throike. • Hiey knew the hand that had penned it. 
It was a daring production and rah as follows;— 

* • 

His Majestys ]!^st Qract^ Spiuk to Both Houses of 

Parliament. 

“Mr Lords and Gentlemen, —1 told you at our last 
meeting, the winter was the fittest time fo{ husiness, and truly 
I thought so, till my Lord Treasurer assured me the spring 
was the best season for sallads and subsidieaw } hope^therefore 
that April will not prove so unnatural a month, as«ii^t to 
afford some kind* showers on my parched exchequer, which 
gapes for want of them. Some of you, perhaps, will think it 
dangerou^ to make nib too rich; buf 1 do not fea% it; for 1 
promise you faithfully, whatever^ you g^e me^I will always 
want; and although in other things my word may be thought 
a slender authority, yetcin that, you may rely on me, I will 
never break it. ' 

“ Mr Lords and Gentlemen,— I can bear my straits with 
patience ; but my Lord Treasurer does protest to me, that the 
revenue, as it now stands, will not serve hiragand me too. One 
of us must pinch for it, if you de not help me. I must speak 
freely to you: I am under bad circumstances, for besides my 
harlots i^ serviq,e, my reformado eopoih>ines lye heavy upon 
me. ^luytre a passably good estate, I confess, but^ Gbd’s-fish, 

have a great (fixarge upon’t. Here’s my ItordaTreasurer can 
tell, that all Ihe Hioney designed for next simmer’s guards 
must, of necessity, be applyed to the next y6|ar’s cradles and 
swadling-cloths. What shall we do for i^ps then ? I hint 
^is only to you, it being your busyness, not mine. 1 know,^ 
by expefience, I can live without ghips. ^ lived%ten years 
abroad without, and never had my health better.in my life; 
but how you will be without^ 1 leave to yourselves to jadgd[ 
and thAefore hint this only by the bye: I do not insist upon 
it. Th^ another thing I must ^ress more eame^y, and 
that :>4rlt seems a goodrpaxt of my revenue will expire 
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in two or tluee years, except you will be pleased to oontinae 
it. I haws to say for’t, pray, why did you give me so much as 
you have done, unless you resolve to give oi^as^falt as I call 
for it ? The nation hates you already for giving so much, 
and I ’ll hate you too, if you ^g^no^ give me more. So that 
if you sti^ not to me, you must not have % friend in England. 
On the other hand, if yotf will ^ve me th^revenue I desire, I 
shall be abl% tp dc^fhose things.for your religion and liberty, 
that I have had long in mjathough^ but cannot effect them 
without a little more money to carry me through. Therefore 
look to’t and take notice that if you do not make me rich 
enough to undo you, it shall lie at your doors. For my part 
I wash my hand! cSi’t. But that I may gain your good opinion, 
the bast way is to acquaint you what I havg done to deserve 
it, out of my royal care for your religion# and your property. 
For the first, my proclagiation a true^ picture of my mind. 
He that cftnnot, as in a glass, see mjbzeal for the Qhurch of 
England, doe» not deserve*any farther satisfaction, •for I 
declare him wilful, abominable, and not good. Some may, 
mrhaps, be startled, and cry, how corses this sudden change 1 
To which I answer, I am a changling, and that’s sufiicient, I 
think. But to convince men farther, that I mean what I say, 
there are these arguments :— 

• First, I tell^ou so, and you know I never break my 
Vord. 

“Secondly, My Lord Treasurer says so, and he never 
told a lye indiis life. 

l%ir41y, My Lord {iauderdale will undef tak9 iFfor me; 
and I s^uld be loath, by any'act of mine, he fiiould « 
foimit the credit he has ^ith you.* 

“If you ddl^dnore instances of my zeal, i have them for 
you. For exan^lef 1 have converted my natural sons from 
Popery; and J may say, without vanity, it was my own 
Work, BO ^uch the more peculiarly mine than the begetting 
them. ^ ’Twould So one’s heart good to hear how prettily 
Gbsorge can fead steady in the Psalter. They are all fine 
children, €k>d bl^ ’em, and so like me in their ipoider- 
statidings. But, as 1 wws saying, I have, to please yon, 
given a pension to your favouriij)^ my L(^rd Lau^erdtfe; not 
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80 iimch that I thought he wanted it, as that you would 
take it kin^y. I have made Garwell dutchess of Portsmouth, 
and married, her sister to the Earl of Pembroke. I hare, 
at my brother’s request, sent my Lorchinchequin into Barbary, 
to settle the Protestant JEteljgion among the Moors, and an 
English Interest at Tangier^ I*haye made CreweBishop of 
Durham, and, |it ^he first word ot my Lady Portsmouth, 
Prideaux Bishop of Chichester. I know«no% lor my part, 
what factious men would* hare ; • but I am sure of^ my * 
predecessors never did anything like this, to gain the good 
will o| their subjects. So much for yofir religion, and now 
for your property. My behaviour to Ihe Bankers is a publick 
instonce ; and the proceedings betireen Mra.^ 3 yle*and Mrs. 
Sutton for private ones, are such convincing eyidencei^ that 
it will be needless ib say any more to’t. 

“ I must now acquaint youf that, ky my Lord Treasurer’s 
advice, 1 have made considerable ratirenchmenf upon my 
expenses in candles and .charcoat, and do not Intend to stop 
there, but will, with your help, look into the late embezzle¬ 
ments of my dripping-|)ans and kitchen-stuff; of whicl^ b> 
the way, upon my conscience, neither my Lord Treasurer nor 
my Lord Lauderdale are guilty. I teU you my opinion; 
but if you should find them dabling in that busyness, 1 tell 
you plainly, I leave ’em to you ; for, I wo^ld have^ the world 
to know, I am not a man to be cheated. 

“My Lords and Gentlemen, I desire you to behave me 
as you have foi^d me ; and I do«solefhnly promise you, that 
whatsoe'er you give ipe shall be sj^cially managed Vith the 
> same conduct, trust, sincerity, and prudenoe, tlpit I have ever ^ 
practised, sinffe nly happj* restoration.” ^ 

•* % • 

Mock King’s Speeches have oftelt l^en made, but 

^his is the firsts and I think still the best*of them all.. 

There 'was no shaking off reMgion from tEe debates 
of those days. A new Oaths Bill suddenly a{f^)ear^ 
in th% House of Lords, Vhere it gav^ rise to one of 
the greatest debates that assemibly has ever wilmes^, 

f J^mtsd in Captain«Th(iapson’s edition, vol. i. p. 432. 
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lasting sevent^n days. The bishops were baited by • 
the pefts with great spirit, and the report of the 
proceedings may still be read with gusto.* • 

Manrell, in his Ghrowth of Popery, thus describes what 
hsppene^;— 

“While these things were upon the'anvil, the 10th of 
November cSme for the Tarliament’s sitting, but that 
was put off till the h3th ot April*1675. And in the mean> 
time, which fell out most opportune for the conspirators, 
these counsels were matured, and something further to be 
contrive(^ that^^s yet wanting; the Parliament accordingly 
meeting, and. the House'of Lords, as well as that of the 
ComSaons, being in deliberation of severa]* wholesome bills, 
such as the present state of the nation required, the great 
design cajpe out in a bill unex](lectedly offered one morning in 
the House.of Lords, wherebj all such'as injoyed any*beneficial 
office, or imployment, ecclesiastical, eivil, or military, to which 
was added privy counsellors, justices of the peace, and members 
'■of Parliament, were under a penalty to take the oath, and 
make thd declaration, and abhorrence, insuring :— 

‘I A. B. do declare, that it is not lawful upon any 
pretence whatsoever to take up arms against the 
• King, dbd that I do abhor that traiterous position 
of taking arms by his authority against his person, 
or against tl^ose that are commissioned by him in 
^ pursuance of suffii commission. Aird | do swear, 
ttiat I will noffat any time iadeavour the«al^ration 
of ^e government either in Church or State. So * 
hglpmeGod.’ ’ *** 

“ This sante j,oa^ had been brought into the House of 
Commons in the plague year at Oxford, to have been imposed 
.upon the natibn, but there, by the assistance of those veijy 
same pirdbns tluffc now introduce it, ’twas thrown* out, for 
^r of a general infection of the vitals of this kingdom; 
and though it pasibd then in particular bill, kuown^by 
the name of the*Five Ii|ile Act, because it on^ cmmemed 
t^ non-conformist preachers, yet even in thab»it was 
thoroughly opposed by the laffrEad of*Sputhalipton,»who8e 
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judgement might well have been reckoned fw the standard 
of pradenc| and loyalty.” ^ * 

Of the proposed oath Marvell says, “No Con¬ 
veyancer could ever in mofe compendious or binding 
terms have draij^n a disset^ement of the whgle birth¬ 
right of England}!* ' « 

This was no mere legal quibbling. \ t 9 

“These things are no <hicetie^ or mmote considerations 
(though in making of laws, and which must come afterwards 
under construction of judges, dura/Ue hhu placUo, all cases 
are to be put and imagined) hut there being an act in Scotland 
for 20,000 men to march into Engldhd upon call, ^d so great 
a body of English^ soldiery in France, within summons, bliBides 
what foreigners ma^ be obliged by treaty to furnish, and it 
being so fresh in memsry, whal sort o^persons had lately been 
in comm&sion among us^ to which add Ihe many '^oks then 
printed by license, writ, gome bySnen of the blick, one of the 
green cloth, wherein the absoluteness of the English monarchy 
is against all law asserted. • 

“All these considerations put together were sufficient to 
make any honest and well advised man to conceive indeed, 
that upon the passing of this oath and declaration, the jrhole 
sum of affairs depended. • , 

“ It grew therefore to the greatest contest, that has perhaps 
ever been in Parliament, wherein those Lords, thaV were 
against Ihis.oat^ being assured of tl\^*own loyalty and 3nerit, 
stood up ^ow for the English liberties with ^e Stuue genius, 
«virtue, and courtage, that their noble ance^rsahad formerly 
defended the '^'ttt Charter of England, but 'v^th so much 
greater commen^tion, in that they had here^ ffiirer field and 
a more civil way of decision; they foughtUt out under all the 
disadvantages imaginable; they were overlaid* by numbers ^ 
me noistf of the House, li^ the wh|d, waseigainst^em, uid 
if not the sun, the fireside was always in their faces; nor 
bung so few, could they, as their advnsaries, withdraw A 
refir^^themselves in a whole day’s ingagsment; yet never 
was there a^clearer demonstration h<?w dull a thing is humdSe 

• * ^ Giroasrt, voL^iv. p. 304. 
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eloquencig, and greatness hov little, when the bright truth 
discovers all things in their proper colours and Idimensions, 
and shining, shoots its^beams thorow all Iheif Mlacies. It 
might be injurious, where alf of them did so excellently well, 
to Attribute more to any ^n^f Ihose ^rds than another, 
unless because the Dulse of Buckinghaki and the Earl of 
ShaftesbuT}^ have been the i^ore reproache's for this brave 
action, it be r^uisite by a jiouble^opoition of praise to set 
them two on equal tdhns with the rest of their companions in 
honour. The particular relation in this debate, which lasted 
many days, with great eagerness on both sides, and the feasons 
but on oiie, Was in the qpxt Session burnt by order of the 
Lord|, but the sparks of it will eternally fly in their adversaries’ 
faces.” ^ * 

In a letter to his constituents, dated April 22, 1675, 
'Marvell ^as content to say: “'The Lords late the 
whole day j^sterday tilf ten at night without rising 
(and the l^ng all the while b;it of our addresses 
present) upon their Bill of Test in both houses and are 
not yet come to the question of committing it.” 

After prolonged discussion the Oath Bill was sent 
to thb Commoner where doubtless it must have passed, 
had not*a furious privilege quarrel over Sir John 
Fagg’e case made prorogation in June almost a neces¬ 
sity. October Farliidnent met again* ai)^ at oncp 
resolved itself into a* Committee* upon Belsgien to 
' prevent the'*growth of Popery^ This Jjime the king 
made almoA ai^ end of the Parliament by a prorogation 
which laste(f ffon»November 1675 until February 1677 
—a period oLfifteen months. 

On th^ re-asfambliqg of Parliament the Ihike of 
3uckiAgham fathered the argument much used during 
t'l^e long recess, tlBat a prorogation extending l^yond 
t]|j«lve months ^as in qpnstruction of law a (jissolution. 
Foif the expression of this (pinion aqd the rekisal to 

^ Grosart, yol. iv. p, 308.' • 
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recwt it the Duke of Buckingham and thr^e other 
lords Mrexl ordered to the Toweir, the king beinsf*' 
greatly angered by the duke’s request that hisr cook 
might be allowed to wait^n him. On this incident 
Marvell remarks^ Thus^a derogation without 
cedent was to he warranted by an iniprisonment with* 
out example. A sad instance ! Whef^b/ the dignity 
of Parliament and especially of the House of P^brs did 
at present much suffer and may probably more for the 
future, for nothing hut ParUament can destroy ParUor 
ment. If a House shall once b» felon <3f ftself.tod stop 
its own breatlv taking away that liberty of speeoh 
which the King Verbally, and of course, allows them 
(as now they had done in *both Ifouses) to ii^t pur¬ 
pose ^ il coming thitfier ? ” ^ ^ ^ . 

The character of this House of Commons did not 
improve with age. » 

Marvell writes in the Growth of Popery :— 

** In matters of money they seem at first difficult, but having 
been discoursed with in private, they are set right, and begin 
to understand it better themselves, and* to oonyert their 
brethren : for they are all of them to be bought and sold, only 
their number makes them cheaper, and each of them doth so 
overvalue ^iins^) that sometimes jihey outstand or let slip 
their owmmarket. , * *■ 

* It is not td be imagined, how small tlfings^ in this case, 
even members oT]^eat estates will stoop at, and jpost of them 
will do as much* for hopes as others for fruition, but if their 
patience be tired out, they grow at last i&tinous, and revolt 
the country, till some better occasion offer. * 

Amdhg these are some men o^ the beet understanding 
were they of equal integrity, who affect to ingress all business, 
to be able to quash any good motion byiparliomentary skills 
unless %emselves be the authors, and to b# the leading men 
of the ^us^ and for their natural lives to continue so. Bttt 
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tbese are men that have been once fooled, most of them, and 
^.jduodveieft, and slighted at Court, so that till some turn of 
State shall let them in their adversaries' pBuie[i im the mean 
time they look sullen, nihke big motions, and contrive specious 
b^ for the subject, yet only <4lte.it the opportunity to be the 
in^mmeiAs of the same foimsela which th^ oppose in others. 

There is a thir^j. part stiU Remaining, but as contrary in 
themselves dh fight and darkneSs; those are either the worst, 
or the bist of men ; the flrlt are m^st profligate persons, they 
have neither estates, consciences, nor good manners, yet are 
therefore picked out as the necessary men, and whose* votes 
will go furthest j fjie charges of their elections are defrayed, 
whatever ^hcy amount to. Tables are kept for them at White¬ 
hall, ^nd through Westminster, that th^ may be ready at 
hand, within call of a question: all of them are received into 
pension, and know theit pay-dhy, which they never fail of; 
insomuch ^at a great officer was pleased to say, ‘ fha^ they 
came about him like so many jack-daws for cheese at the end 
of every Session.' If they be not in Parliament, they must 
be in prison, and as they are protected themselves, by privi¬ 
lege, BO they sell their protections to others, to the obstruction 
so many years together of the law of the land, and the pnblick 
justic^; for these it is, that the long and frequent adjourn¬ 
ments ar^ calcuMted, but all whether the court, or the 
monopoUzeis of the country party, or those that profane the 
title of^ld cavaliers, do^u^y, though upon differing reasons, 
like dea^h apprehend a ^^Ssolution. But pptwj^hstanding 
t]^eSe, there ft an handful fif salt, a sparkle of soul, that* hath 
, Wtherto presefved* this gross body from putrefaction, some ‘ 
gentlemen til)§t are constant, inva^ble, infi^d Englishmen; 
such as are abo'se hopes, or fears, or dissimukttion, that can 
neither flatter, nor betray their Idng or country ; but being 
qpnscious of thffir own loyalty and integrity, proceed throw^ 
good and ^ad reptrt, to acquit themselves in their "duty to 
Qod, their prince, and their nation; although so small a scant- 
li2g in number, that fnen can scarce reckon of them mo^ than 
a Quorwn ; insomdbh that it is less difficult to cc^ceive how 
fire was first brought to light in the world than any 
good thing oould ever be product out of*an Hodhe of Com- 
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Hums BO constituted, unless as that is imagined to have come 
from the rushing of trees, or battering of rocks to|ether, by 
aocide&t, so thedh, by their clashing with one another, har^ 
struck out an useful effect from so* unlikely causes. But 
whatsoever casual ^ood lfatlf^«)een wrought at any time by 
the assimilation ambitious, Ta<^ious and diAippointed 
members, to thft little, but solid, and unbiassed party, the 
more frequent ill effects, and" consequeneft of unequal a 
mixture, so long continueSi, are demonstrable and l^parent. 
For while scarce any man comes thither with respect to the 
publiofc service, but in design to make and raise his fortune, 
it is not to be expressed, the debauchery,,,, and ^Icwdness, 
which, upon occasion of election to Parliamei^B, are now 
grown habitual thorow the nation. So that the mce, an^ the 
expence, are risen to such a prodigious height, that few sober 
men can indure to itand to*be chdben on such pnditions. 
From^whence also arise tends, aiyl perpdtual wimosities, over 
most of the counties <and corporations, while gentlemen 
of wortb, spirit, and ancient estates and dependances, see 
themselves overpowered in their own neighbourhood by thd 
drunkness and bribery, of their competitors. But if never¬ 
theless any worthy person chance to carry the election, some 
mercenary or corrupt sheriff makes a double return, qpd so 
the cause is handed to the Committee of^blections, who ask 
no better, but are ready to adopt his adversary into the House 
if he be not legitimate. Ajid if the g^tleman agrievfid seek 
his remedy against the sheriff in^Westminster-Hall. and ,the 
proofa. be so ^pabU, that the King’s Bench cannot inveqt 
how to do hin^ugustice^ yet the major part°of the twelve 
judges shall upq^ Mtter consideration vacate tha; sheriffs fine 
and reverse the judgement; but those^. of .tltem that dare 
dissent from their brethren are in danger to be turned off the 
i^nch without any cause assigned. While *men therefore 
care nol thus how they get intocthe B%ttse oft Commons, 
neither can it be expected that they should make aSiy co|^- 
Bcienc^ of what they do there, but the^are only intent how 
to rrimbuj^ themselves (if their e]^ections*Vere at their o^^n 
chaige)i}Cr hqw to bargain their votes for a place or a pension. 
They*list tSemsslirdt stb.ig^ways into some Court faction, 
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and it is as w«ll’-kuown among^em, to -niiat Lord each of 
. them letah, as when formerly ^ey wore coats and badges. 

By this long haunting so together, they arS ^wn too so 
» familiar among themselves, t^t all reverence of their own 
Assembly is lost, that they live^gefher n<^t like Parliament 
men, but Uke so many go%d fellows met tc^ther in a pnblick 
house to make merry* And which is yet worSe, by being so 
^thoroughly aAjdaiiAed, they underatand their number and 
party, so that the use*of so^publick a counsel is frustrated, 
, there is no place for deliberation, no perswading by reason, 
but they can see one another’s votes through both throatil and 
cravats before thg^ Jiear them. 

“ Where the cards are so well known, they are only fit for 
a cheaf, and xo fair gamester but would ^l^w them under 
the table.” * 

• • 

It is a melancholy^picture'. 

Here, perhaps, may be tibst inse]*ted the story a^ut 
the proffered bribe, ^e story is entitled to small 
credit, but as helping to swell and maintain a tradition 
concerning an historical character about whom little is 
positively known, it can hardly escape mention in any 
biography of Marvell. A pamphlet printed in Ireland 
(1754) supplies an easy-flowing version of the tale. 

* “ The dborough of Hull, in the reign of Charles ii., chose 
Andrew Marvell, a youi:^ gentleman of little qr n^ fortune, 
and ifiaint^ed him in London for the service of the public. 
ELil understandiag, integrity, and spirit, were dr&idful to the 
&en infamous j^dministration. PersiAded tlfti^ he would be 
theirs for propedy^dhking, they sent his old school-fellow, the 
Lord Treasurer Danby, to renew acquaintance with him in 
^ his garret. At parting, the Lord Treasurer, out of pure 
affidion, sliprod intwhis hagd an order upon the treasury for 
£1000, aad men went to his chariot. Marvell, looking at 
the^per, calls aftersthe Treasurar, ‘My Lord, I tecjpeBt 
ono^er moment.’ They went up again to the garret, and 
Ja<^ the servant boy, was &lled. ‘ Jack, child, what^^ad I 

* Grosart, vol. Jv. p. 327. * 
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for dinner yesterday ? ’ ‘ Dpnt you rmember, sir ? you had 
the little filxoulder of mutton that you ordered me to bring • 
from a -v^rntn Tn the market.’ ‘Very right, diild.’ ‘WlAt 
have I for dinner to-day ? ’ '4}on’t* you know, sir, that you 
bid me lay by thg blade^orS^to^oil.* ‘’Tis so, very right, 
child, go away.’ •‘My Lord, do you hear thatf Andrew 
Marvell’s diimfr is provided ^ there’s your piece of paper. 1 
want it not. I knew th^ sort of kindnef^ intended. I ^ 
live here to serve my constituents: the ministry thay seek 
men for their purpose; 1 cm not one.’ 

One more letter remains to be quoted:— 

To JVilliam BoAisden^ ^!sq. , * 

H 0 

• Jttne 10, 1678. 

*■ “Dkar Wili.,— I have tj^e to^ tell you thus much of 
publiclr matters. The patience of the Scots, under their 
dppfessions, is not to be paralleksd in any hierf^iy. They still 
continue their extraordinary and numerous, but peaceable, 
field conventicles. One Mr. Welclf is their arch-minister, and 
the last letter I saw tells, people were going forty miles *to 
hear him. There came out, about Christmas last, here, a 
large book concerning the growth of popery and arbitrary 
government. There have been great^ rewards oflered in 
private, and considerable in the Gazette, to any one who 
could inform of the author or printer, but not yet d^covered. • 
Three or four printed books siqce have described, as near as 
it was |>i^pe/to go, the man bein^ a Member pf Parliament, 
Mr.*Marvellyrto have been the author ; but if he had, sunely 
he should not^lvive e8<^ped being questione*d in Parliamexit 
or some other*place. My good wishes attfndJ^Pu.” 

The last letter Andrew MarveTl wrote to his con- 
T stitu^nts is dated July 6, 1678, Thp ifiember for Hjill 
died in August 1678. The Pairliameftt in ni^ch he had 
sat continuously for eighteen years^was at last flisso^yed 
on the 30th of December in the yeaj; of his death. 

- ^ halder form by Cooke, his 

edl^im ofti726. * It may bi read as Cooke tells it in the Die- 
iwmry of 'NtUtwjfd Bio^ra^y^ xxxvi. p. 329. ^ There was 
probably sofni foundation for,it • > 
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Marvell was no orator or debater, and though a 
member df Paflitftnent for nearly eighteen years, but 
rarelj*opene4 his mouth in the House ^of Commons. 
His old enemy, Samuel Parker, whilst venting his* 
posthumous spite updh the* author* of the R^^raal 
2Von^ose5^ wgpld htfve us Jj^elieve that our Poet could 
not speak without a sound basting* whereupon having 
frequently undergone %his discipline, he learnt at 
length to hold his tongue.” There is no good reason 
for believing the Bishop of Oxford, but it is the fact 
that, however taught, Marvell had learnt to hold his 
tonguef ^is longest reported speech will be found in 
^the Parliamentary History, vol. iv. p. 855.i When we 
remember how frequei^^ly in those days Marvell’s pet 
subjqota y^ere under fiei^d discussion, we Inust recog* 
nis« how fixed wai^ his habit of self-repression. * 

* On one occasion only are we* enabled to catch a 
glimpse of h^rvell “ before the Speaker.’’, It was in 
March 1677, and is4hus reported in the Parliamentary 
^ History, though mo mention of the incident is made in , 
the Journal^ of thd House '•— 

reading the earljr volnmes of the ParlUmentanry 
the ^eetion has to be asked, What authority is there for the - 
rep<^TO of speeches T In Ghafles the Second’s time the 

speakers, both in the Lords andCosemo^a, evidently«omMipii* 

oated their orations to the press* • 

• . • ^ e • 2^ 
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op, Mr. Andrew Marvell‘s drying §ir FhUip 
Ba/reowtj*MarfA 29.—Mr. Marrell, coming up the houseJbo ’ 
his place*stam1^g at Sir Philip Hs^ourt’s foot, in recovering 
himMlf, seemed to give Sir Philip a box on the ear. The 
Si>eaker acquainting the houle '^P^hat he saw a box on the ear 
given, and it wa& his dut/ to inform the house of it,* this 
debate ensued.* , * 

“ Mr. Marvell. What g>assed ,was through great ^acquaint- • 
ance and funiliaiity betwixt us. He* neither gave him an 
affiront, nor intended him any. But thc^ Speaker cast a sevrae 
reflection upon him yesterday, when he was out of the house, 
and he hopes that, as the Speak%r keeps tfosein Older, he will 
keep himself in-order for the future. * * 

“Sir John Ernhg. What the Speaker said ySsterday was in 

* Marvell’s vindication. If these two gentlemen are friends 

alreadyi he would not^make Idiem mends, and -vipuld let the 
diatter go no further. • • 

“Sir Job. Charlton''is sorry a thing of this nature has 
happened, end no more sense of &. Ton in the Chair, and 
a slroke struck ! Marvell deserves for his reflection on you, 
Mr. Speaker, to be called in question. You cannot do right 
to the house unless you question it; and moves to have Mar¬ 
vell sent to the Tower. , • 

“ The Speaker. I saw a blow on one side, and« a stroke on 
the other. ^ • 

“ Sir FhiUp Hareovri. Marvell had some kind of a stumble, 
and mine^ wafi only a thrust; anH J^he thing wai| actidiutaL 
“Sir*H. Gfiodtick. The persons have ^eclar^ the thing to 
be accidenttd, Ipit if j^t, not fit ^ be done herei 

He believes it an accident, and hopes l^e feouse thinks so 
too. ‘ w * * 

“Mr. Sec. WUlia/meon. This does appeail^ that the action 

* for diat time was in some heat. He ca^ot excuse MarveU 
who made a very severe reflectioif on the SpeaMr, and since 
it is BO enquired, whether you have done your duty,^ wgtdd 
hav* Marvell withdraw, t^t you may cojpsider of it. 

“Col. Sxnd/ge. Marvell has gi^aen you trouble, and in^ad 
oi e2bfhui]g lumsei^ reflectf upon the Speaker: a strange con* 

. fidAice, if not an impudence 
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Mr. Mcervdl. Has so great a respect to the privilege, order, 
and decency, of the house, that he is content t6 h|^ a sacrifice 
fn it As to the casualty that happened, he sa^ ssat empty, 
and going to sit in i^ his ^end put him by, in a jocular 
manner, and what he di^ was aift tho same nature. So much 
familiaritjahas ever been ifttw^n them, Jhat there was no 
heat in the thing. Qe is sorry he gave an offence to the house. 
He seldom spe&s to the house,* and if he commit an error, in 
the manner of his speech. Being nBt so well tuned, he hopes 
it is not an offence. Whether out or in the house, he has a 
respect to the Speaker. But he has been informed that the 
Speaker resumed something he had said, with reflection. He 
did not thXn^ fit td'complafh of Mr. Seymour to Mr. Speaker. 
He l^lieves tfiat is not reflective. He deeires to comport 
himself with all respect to the house. This passage witl^ 
Harcourt was a perfect Sasualty, and if»you think fit, he will 
withdraw, ^d sacrifice himself to the bensure of the noi^e. • 
Sir Hen/ry*t}apd. The blow given Harcourt was with his 
hat; the Speaker cast h^ eye upon both of them, and both 
respected him. He would not aggrav^ the thing. Marvell 
submits, and he would have you leave the thing as it is. 

Sir BoheH Holmes saw tiie whole action. Marvell flung 
about three or four times with his hat, and then gave Har- 
court ^bo:| on thet«r. 

Sir Henry Capel desires, now that his honour is concerned, 
that Holmes may explain, whether he saw not Marvell with 
his hat only give Harcoiut^e stroke ‘ at that time.^ Possibly 
* at iSn^hSr thne ’ it might5>e. • • , 

. The 8pealur. Both Holmes and Capel ar^ in the right. 
Hut Marvell ^ruck Harcourt so honlh, thatliiiji fist, as well as 
his hat, hit hira, • . • • 

“ Sir E. Howard flSpeif the kouse will not have Harcourt 
> say he received 3 blow, when he has not. He think s what has^ 
been said b^ them %otii suj&cient. * 

“ Mi^cmraway hopes, that by the debate we shall not make 
thing greater than it is. Would have them both jfepri- 
m»ded for it. * 

** Mr. Sec. WilUamson Submits the honour of {Cie to 
house. Would have them iiIade*Men4s, anff give* that 
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neoess&y assurance to the house, and he, for his part, remains 
satisfied. , • • 

Sir T^o. Jdmres, By our long sitting together, we lose, Vy 
our fiuniliarity and acquaintance, the decencies of the house. 
He has seen 500 in the heusc^^d people very orderly ; not so 
much as to read S letter, or^set %p a foot. One oould scarce 
know anybody in the house, but him that spoke. He would 
have the Speaker declare thflt order oug^t to he kept; but 
as to that gentleman (Marvell) tcf rest satisfied.” « 

The general impression left upop the mind is that 
of a* friendly-familiar but choleric gentleman, full of 
likes and dislikes, readier witk his toftgfie in <the lobby 
than with “ %et, ” speeches in the Chamber^ A solitary 
j>olitician with a*biting pen. Satirists must not com¬ 
plain if they have Vinemies^.. 

«• Marvell’s vein of‘satire '^as neVer worked out, and 
the political poems df his last decade are fuller than 
ever of a savage hupiour. Ho^* he kept his ears is a 
repeated wonder! He is said to have been on terms 
of intimate friendship with Prince Rupert, and it is a 
steady tradition that the king was one of his amused 
readers. It is hard to believe that Qven Charles the 
Second could have seen any humour, good or bad, in 
such a couplet:— ^ 

“ ^e ^or Priapus Kingj'lJld by the nosg, » 

* "Looks as a thing set up to scare ^e crows.” » 

^ ^ A 

Nor can the fpliowing^erses have been req^ with much 
pleasure, either at Whitehall oV in a whilst fishing 
at Windsor. Their occasion was the setting up in the 
c stocks^market in the City of London of a statue of the 
king by Sir Robert Viner, a*'city inighV to whom 
Charles was very heavily in debt, ^ir Robert, hav^ 
1 ^ fn%al mind, had acquired a statuecof John SobiqsM 
tramglin^bn the Turk, which,*'judiciou8ly altered^ 
mad^ to pass m\ister« so Sus to represent the Pensioner 
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of Louis the Fourteenth and the Vendor of Dwikirk 
. trampling on Oliver Cromwell. 

“ As cities that to thg fierce conqueror yield 
Do at their o'wn charges thgjr citadels build; 

So Si|^ Robert advaifceA the King’s statue in token 
Of bankers defeated,* and Ldhibard Stfhet broken. 

Some tli>u|;ht*it a knightl/ and generous deed, 

Obl%ing the cityawith 8 King tnd a steed ; 

When with honour he might from his word have gone 
back; * • 

He that vows in a calm is absolved by a -wrack. 

Rut no-vi^it appears, from the first to the^l^t. 

To be a rivenge and a malice forecast*; 

Upon the King’s bijthday jio set up^a thing 
That shows him monkey much pore than a Kipg. 

When each* one that pasS^es finds fault with the horse, 

Tet all do affirm tha|i the King is much worse ; 

And some by the likeness Sir Robert suspect 
That he did for the King his own statue erect. 


Thus to see him disfigured—the herb-women chid, 
Who up on their panniers more gracefully rid; 
And so loose in his seat—that all persons agree, 
E’en Sir William Peak ^ sits much firmer than he. 


But Sir Robert afiBAi^ ^at we do him muqh wrong ; 
•’TSi ftie ^graver at woA, to reform Ijim, so long 
' But, alas !«he will never arrive at his end, * 

For it is^uch a King as no chisel can mend. ^ 

But -with hU*£u^rrors restore us our King| 

If ever you hope in December for spring; 

• For though all the world cannot show such another, 
Yet w^d rathSr have«him than his bigoted brother.” 


^9f a more exalted vein of .satire the following 
t^t may serve 8a an e^mple:— 


A 




1 


Lord Mayor, 16B7. * 




ex« 
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* • 

BBITANNIA AND BALEIGH 
• • 

Al^! Bakigh, when thon didst thy breath resign 

To trembling James, wopld I had quitted xnine. 

Cubs didst thou call them ? ^[adst thou seen this brood 

Of earls, add duk^s, ^d ^tinces of the'blood, 

No morft of Scottish race thou wopild’st complain. 

Those would be blessiif^ in this speiri<ftis«areign. 

Awake, arise from^hy lohg blessed repose, * 

Once more with me partake of mortal woes! 

Ralfi What mighty power has forced me from my rest ? 

Oh! mighty queen, why sq untime^ d'esse^ ? 

Brit. Favoured^by night, concealed in this dis^i^ t> 
Whilst the kwd court in drunken slumber lies, 

I stole away, |nd neref will return, 

T*!! England knpws wh6 did hei^city bum p 
• Till caraliers shall fayoiuttes be deemed^ " 

And loyal sufferers by the court esteemed; 

Till Leigh and Galloway shaE bribes reject; 

Thus Osborne’s golden cheat I shall detect: 

Till atheist Lauderdale shall leave this land, 

And Commons’ votes shall cut-nose guards disband : 
TUI Kate a happy mother shall beegme, f 
Till Charles loves parliaments, and James hhtes Borne. 

Bal. What fatal crunes make you for ever fly 

Your o^ce loved court, antj pi^yr’s progeny ? 

Brii^ A^’colon^ of Fiench possess the Court, 

Pimps, priests, buffoons, i’ the privy^-chAhber sport. 
Such slim/monstSrs ne’er approached the throne 
Since Pharaoh’s reign, nor so defi^^ a cfown. 

F the sacred ear tyramiic arts they* croak. 

Pervert his mind, his good intentions choke; 
fell biwi of golden Indies, fadry lan&s, 

Leviathan, and absolute commands. 
p Thus, £ury-like, the Sing they stkd away, 

Ancyn his room a Lewis ch^eling*1ay. 

<fi[pw oft have I him to Himself restored, % 

«In’a left the dcaH in’s right hand placed the sword ? 
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Taught him theii use, what dangers would enrtie 
Ta those that tried to separate these twp 1 
ISie hloody Scottish chronicle tumed^’({|, * 

Showed him how ma^ kings, in purple gore, 

Were hurled to hell, h^Jearping tyrant lore ? 

dThe hther day faified Sx)enser I did bring, 

In lofty not^ TtTdor’s bl^t reign ^ sjpg; 

Ho'\( ^sift’s proud powers her virgin arms controlled. 
And golden ^pys inepeaceM order rolled ; 

How like ripe fruit she dropped from off her throne, 
Full of greydiairs, good deeds, and great renown. 


Jtal. Oncft more, great queen, thy darling strive to save, 
Snatoh him again from scandal and tAe grave ; 

Present to’s thoughts his long-scorned parliament, , 
The basis of hisHhron^and government. 

In his deaf eAs sou^ his dedd father's namS : 

Perhaps that spell may’s erruig soul reclaim : 

Who l^ows wW good effects £rom thence may spring ? 
’Tis godlike good to save a falBng king. 


JBrit. Beleigh, no more, for long in vain I’ve tried 
The Stuart from the tyrant to divide ; 

• As easily ^amed virtuosos may 
With the dog’s blood his gentle kind convey 
^ Into the wolf, and make his guardian turn 
To the bleatingiflock, by him so lately tom ; 

^ If this imi)erial once taint his bldbd, • 
’Tis bj^ no j)otent antidote withstood. , * 

Tyrants, like lep’rous kings,^or public weal 
Shofld b« immured, lest the contagicm steal 
Over thd wlu»le. « The elect of the Jessean line 
To thiebfirm law their sceptre did resign ; 

Aqd BhaUd^his base tyrannic brood invade 
^ Eternal laws, by Clod for mankind made ? 


To the seitoe Venetian state I ’ll go, ^ 

From her Vge mouth famed principles to know; . 
With her the pruden66 of the ancients read,^., 

To teach my people in t&ir steps tp treaff; • 
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By theii great pattern sach a state I ’ll frame, 

Shall el^nuze a glorious lasting name. 

Till fli^n, piy Raleigh, teach our noble youth < 

To fore sobriety, and holy truth; 

Watch and preside/)Te{{^£eir tender age. 

Lest court cerruption should tfieir souls bngage ; 

Teach thep How arts, and sanJk, in thy young days, 
Employed our youth—net tarems, stews^ {y;id plays ; 
Tell them the generaus scom thei^ race does o’<iae 
To flattery, pimping, and a gaudy show; 

Teach them to scom the Carwells, Portsmouths, Nells, 
^The Clevelands, Osbornes, Berties, Lauderdales ; 
Poppaea, Tigelline, and Arteiia’a naflie,* * 

All yield^t^ these in lewdness, lust, and flame. * 
Make them admire the Talbots, Sydneys, Veres, 
Drake, Cavendijih, Blakf, men ^old of slavish fears, 
Trve sons of glpry^ pillai^of the s^te, * 

*On whose famed deeds all fbngues and itriters wait. 
When with fierce ardour their bright souls do bum, 
Back to my dearast country I % return.” , 


The dialogue between the two horses, which bore 
upon their respective backs the stone effigies of 
Charles the First at Charing Cross Charle» the 
Second at Wool-Church, is, in its own rough way, 
masterly satire for the popular ear. 

“ If the Rompi Church, good Christians, oblige ye^ 
Tojbelieve man and beast have Ijpoke in efSg/, 

Wny should we not credit the public dlbcotfrses, 


In a dialogue betweeif two inanimate horses % 

■The horses 1 mean of Wool-Chfirch and Chaffing, 

Who told many troths worth an/ maf’s hearing, 

Since Yiner and Osbom did buy and provide ’em 
For file two mighty monarchs who now*do bestride ’em. 
The stately brass stallion, and the white marble steed, 


T^ night came together^ by all ’tis agreed; 
Wnen both kings were weary of sitting dll day, 
off, incognito, eaiffi hu own way; 

S the two jades, ffter mutual salut^ 


only discouaped, biit feU to disputes.” 
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The dialogue is too long to be quoted. Charles the , 
Second’s steed boldly declares:— , 

* De Witt and Cromwell had each a bra^ seul^ 

I freely declare it,*I an^for old NoU ; 

Though hjs government dM. a tyrant resemble, 

He Aade England great, and his enegiies tremble.” 

* • * 

Mr. Holli% whan he sent the picture of Cromwell by 

Coopef to Sidney Suites Cbllege, is said to have 
written beneath it the lines just quoted. 

The satire ends thus:— • 

“ Charing QroJi. Hut cantt thou devise when things will be 
• , mended ? *, 

Wool-Church, When the reign of the^ine of the Stuarts is 

ended. • • 

Cha/rvn!^ (Jross. Then Eng&nd, rejoice, thy Adem^on 
•* draw^migh; , * 

Thy oppression together with kingship 
shill die. » 

Chorus. A Commonwealth, a Commonwealth we 

proclaim to the nation. 

For the gods have repented the King’s 
e restoration.” 

« 

Thesg probably are the lines which spread the popular, 
but mistaken, belief»that Marvell was a Bepublican. 

•Alidfevft Marvell c6^d in his lodgin|;s ^n London 
T)n the 16t^ of August 1678. Colonel (?roSvenor„ 
writing George Treby, M.P. (afterwards Chief of 
the Commen,fPleas) Oh the 17 th of August, reports 
“Andrew MarvSll •died yesterday of apoplexy.” 

• Parliament was not sitting at the time. What w«s 
said of ihe elder Andrew may also be sai^ of the 
^younger; he was^ happy in the moment of his death. 
'jRKe one just escaped the Civil War, the other the 
•■Popish Plot. • • • ’ 

Marvell was thought to Have, been* poisen^d? ^ Such 
a suspieion in those bad tiQies \i^s not far-fetched. 
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, His saC^B, rough but moving, had been widely read, 
and his fei^s gfor the Constitution, his dread of* 

* 4 

‘VTift Monster, Arbitrary Power, 

The ugliest Giant evA tro^ the earth,” 

infested many breasts, and^brdQ terror. * • 

“ Marvell, the Island’s watdiful sentinel, * 

Stood in the ga;g an^ bravely kef)t ^is^^h” 

The post was one of obvious danger, and 

* “ Whether Fate or Art ontwin’^his thread 
Remains in doubt.” ^ _ 


The doubt 1}^ now been dissipated by i^e resetrch 
of an accomplished physician. Dr. Gee, who in 1874 
communicated to tbs Atheit^wn ^March 7, 1874) an 
extipact from Eichard Mortog’s ilejoeroApy/a (1692), 
containing a full account of Marvell’s sickness and 
death. Art “untwin’d his thread,” but it was the 
doctor’s art. Dr. tree’s translation of Morton's* 
medical Iiatin is as follows:— 


“In this manner was that most famous man Azylrew 
Marvell carried off from amongst the livinf before *his time, 
to the great loss of the republic, and especially the republic 
of letters; through the ignorance of an old conceited (foctor, 
who was in ^the* habit on aU occasions of raving ex^sj^iz^y 
against ^esuvian bark, as if it were if common plague. How-^ 
4>eit, without an^ clear indication, in the intfirvaf after a third 
fit of regular terti^ ague, Ind by way of preparal^m (so that 
all tilings might# seem to be done fhost meutpdically), blood 
was copiously drawn from the patienf^ wfo was advanced in 
y|ars.” [Here follow more details of treatment,* which I pass . 
over.] “^e way having been mad^ready tfter thjs feshion, 
at the beginning of the next fit, a great febrifuge was t^iveru 
a draught, that is to say, of Venice txsacle, etc. By iSjr 
doctor’s orders, the patient was cover^ up cl^ with blanket!,^ 

Manfein Ghott, inPiPoema on Affair* of SUUt, 
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saj rather, was buried under them; and composed himself 
^ sleep &d sweat, so that he might escape the pold shivers 
which are wont to accompany the onset of the* agpe-fit. He 
was seized with the de4>est sleep and colliquative sweats, and 
in the short spg^ of tw§ntj^*fMr hours from the time of^he 
ague-fit, Kb died comato|e. Hsi died, wh(|^ had a single ounce 
of Penman bark*been properly given, might easily hare 
t escaped^ in* twenty-four houil, from the jaws of the grave 
and the*disease: and so, bKming %ith anger, I informed the 
doctor, when he told me this story without any sense of 
shsOne, 

MarvtU wqiJ buried gn the 18th of August, “under 
thespews ih the south side of St. Giles’s Church in the 
Fields, un<fer the window wherein i« j^^amted on glass 
a red lion.” So wgites tjie invfjuable Aubrey, wllo 
tells us lie had th% accounl from«the sexton tsho made 
the grave. . 

In 1678 St. Giles’s Church was a brick structure 
Wit by Laud. The present ftnposing church was 
built on the site of the old one in 1730-34. 

In 1774 Captain Thompson, so he tells us, “visited 
the ^grand mai^^oleum under the church of St. Giles, 
to search for the coffin in which Mr. Marvell was 
placed: in this vault were deposited upwards of a 
t^uswd bodies, bifb J^ould find no plajie of an earlier 
«date than*l722; I do^herefore suppose the*mBW church 
is built upAi the former burial place ? ” * • 

The pwt’s grand-n^hew, Mr. Robert Nettleton, in 
1764 placeR nn Ijje jporth side of the present chdrch, 
upon a blaek marble slab, a long epitaph, still to be 
seen, recording the fact that “ near to this place lyAh 
thebod^ of Andrew* Marvell, Esquire.” At no great 
^^4istance from this slab ig the tombstone, recently 
, t>rought in fibm the graveyard outside, of %kcrgim 
Chapmm, Foeta, a fine Bbman monumentf p^jQared by 
the care and at the cost of the'ppet’s^nend, Inigo 
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* Jones. Still left exposed, in what is now a doleful 
garden (not %it all Marvellian), is the tombstone oS 
Richard Pbnder^l of Bosoobel, on^ of the five yeomen 
brokers who helped Charlgg to escape after Worcester. 
Lord Herbert of •GherW;^, iif 1%48, and Shirley the 
dramatist, in 1§66, had been canted t(P the sam^ place 
of sepulture. * • • • 

Aubrey describes Mafvell “tis of middling lilature, 
pretty strong-set, roundish faced, cherfy-cheeked, hazell 
eye, brown hair. He was, in his conversation, very 
modest, and of very few words. Though be loved 
wine, he would never drink hard in com^ny, fmd 
was wont to say «that he would not play the good 
feUow in any man’s company in whose hands he would 
not^trusb his life, e He kept^bottlos of wiql at his 
lodgings, and many times he would dndk liberally 
by himself and to refresh his |pirit and exalt his 
muse. James Harrin^on (author of Oceana) was his* 
intimate friend; J. Pell, D.D., was one of his acquain¬ 
tances. He had not a general acquaintance.” 

Dr. Pell, one may remark, was a great friend of 
Hobbes. 


In March 1679 joint administration was granted by 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, Marice 
relktce ^ J^mi Grenu Creditori. This is the ^st time * 
We hear of tfiere bein^»any wife in* tl^ case. A 
creditor of a deoelUed person coyld not qbtaffi' admini- 
stratiion without citing the next qf fain, bul a widow 
was entitled, under a statute of Henry will., as of 


ri^t, to administration, and it m^ be that Mr. Green 
thought the quickest way of being paid his (febfawas 
to invent a widow. The pmctice of the court requirei^^ 
an affi^vit from the widow deposing *that she was » 
the lawfi^elict of the decked, but this assertion o‘n 
oath seems iS ordinary* cases to have been sufficient. 
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if the customary fees ^ere forthcoming. Captain 
. Thompson roimdly asserts that the aHeged Mary 
Marvell was a cheat^ and no more thdh thv lodging- 
house keeper where he had last lived—and Marnfsll 
was a migratory man.^ •MS^y Marvell’s name appears 
once again, in the fOrefroilt of th# i|rst edition of 
Marvelrs *(1681), where she certifies all the 

• contents to be hej husband’s srorks. This may haire 
been a publisher’s, as the affidavit may have been a 

^ creditor’s, artifice.* As against this, Mr. Grrosarl^ who 
believed jn Marvell, reminds us that Mr. Robert 
BoulJber, th« publisher of the poems, was a most respect¬ 
able man, afld a friend both of Milt(m’e*and Marvell’s, 
and not at all likely eithef to ch^at the public with 
a falsely* signed certificate, or to ^be cheated bjc & 
London fodging-house •keeper.. Whatever “Mary 
Marvell” may have been, “widow, wife, or maid,” 
she is heard of no mofe. * 

Hull was not wholly unmindful of her late and 
(William Wilberforce notwithstanding) her most 
famous member^ “On Thursday the 26th of Sep¬ 
tember }678, in consideration of the kindness the 
Town^and Borough had for Andrew Marvell, Esq., 
one of the BurgessUs, of Parliament ‘for the same 
Boi^uglf (ktoly deceased), and for his gr^t C^erits 
, from the Coloration. It is this day ordered by the 
Court that^ifty pounds be pa*ld ou9 qI the Town’s 
Chest towards. Ih^ disofiarge of his funerals (sic), and 
. to perpetuate, hiS mel&aory by a gravestone ” (Bench 

* Books of HjfXl). . . • ^ 

The,incumbent of Trinity Church is said to have 
Mooted to the erection of ^ny monument. At all 

The cottage at Highgi^, long called ‘Marv^’a Cottage*,’ 
baa now disappeared. Several of ^arvell’a lejbtera weas-ehitten 
* from nighgate. 
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> events *there is nona Marvell bad many enemies in 
the Choroh. * Sharp, afterwards Archbishop ef York, 
was a Yovkshii^ man, and had been domestic chaplain 
to ^ir Heneage Finch, a lawyer-member, much lashed 
by Marvell’s bitter peh. ^Shcrjf had also taken part 
in the quarrel ^€h the D&sentefs, and is reported to 
have been very much opposed to any ^ull monument 
to Marvell. Captain Thompson says “the !%>itaph 
which the Town of Hull caused to be erected to 
Marvell’s memory was tom down** by the Zeak>ts 
of the King’s party.” Ther^ is nq, i^corc^ of this 
occurrence. “ „ 

There are seVenal portraits of Marvell in existence 
-S-one now being ^ the ^ifatioqal Portrait Gallery. 
Apiodein statue in marble'adorns ^the Town Hall of 
Hull' . ‘ 
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WORK^ AS \ MAN LETTERS 

Marvell’s workaas a man of letters easily divides 
itself into the iiievitai)le.Ahrcfi. paCts- Fifst, as a* poet 
properly caSled; SeaMd, as a political satirist using 
rhyfte ; an<i Third, as a writer of prose. •• 

Upon Marvell’s work as a poet properly so called 
that cu:^ous, floatir%, OASiSr-chan^ng population to 
whom it i»cosiveniSnt toi^efer as'* Ao reading publffe,” 
had no opportunity of forming any real opinion until 
after the poet’s death^namely, when the small folio of 
1681 made its appearance. This volume, although not 
containing the Horatum Ode upon CromwelVs Betwn 
from Ireland or the lines upon Crofiswell’s death, did 
contain, ^saving • these exceptions, all the best of 
Marvell’s verso. 

Ho^ this poetry ^was received, to jvhom and to 
ho'tr maiiy^it gave pl^ure, we have ndt ^e means 
of knowing.^ The book, like^ all'otheii gooTi books, 

* had to take its chance. Good ppetry is never 
exactly u^^pular—its adifficulty is to get a hearing, 
to secure a wgyfi I feel certain that from 1681 
9 nward 8 rnaiiy ingenuous souls read Eyes and Tears^ 
The BermvJias, Nymph complaining for the Death of her 

\^gaan, •To \is ’ijoy Mistress, Young Love, and The Garden 
wijSi pure deligjif. In 169® the poet Pomfnet, of 
whose Choice Dr. Jolgisop said in 178(b *‘perhaf>s 
, no comllb^tion in our lauf^ge ^as b^o* ^tener 

-_ p * 
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. perused,” and wlTom Sbuthey in 1807 declared to be 
**the most ;^pular of English poets ”; in 16^9,1 say, 
this poet«£*<)miret says in a preface, sensibly enougl^ 

“ to please everyone would,be a New Thing, and to 
wnte so as to please no^Body wovjld be as New, for even 
Quarles and Wythers (su^ have,their Admiiferfi'.” 4So 
liabl^ is the phblic taste tq fluctuations and rov^ersals, 
that to-day, though j^uarlq^ and 'fV''ith^ ^e not 
popular authors, they certainly number many more 
readers than Pomfret,' Southey’s ^most popular of 
English podts,” who has now, it is to be feared, 
final^ disappeared even fronf the Ahtholp^ies. But 
if Quarles ai*d Wither had their admirers eveSi in 
1699, ^he poet 'iMarvell, we may be sure, had his 
also. ^ *■ ^ 

Marvell had nfany poetical cohtemppranes—five- 
and-twenty at least—poets of mark and interest, to 
most of whom, as yell as to some of his immediate 
predecessors, he stood, as I must suppose, in some 
degree of poetical relationship. With Milton and 
. Dryden, no comparison will suggest itself, but with 
Donne and Cowley, with Waller and Denham, with 
Butler and the now wellnigh forgotten Cleveland, 
with Walker and Charles Cotton, with Bochester and 
Dorset, seme*' resemblances, cerj^ain influences:,; may, be 
. found and ti^ed. ‘ Frgm the order of ^s mind and 
his prose style, J should judge Marvell to have been * 
both a reader and a critic e of his < coptemporaries 
in verse and prose—though ^ Ifla criticisms little 
remains. Of JButler he twice sp^kd with gre&p 
respect, and his sole reference dbo the dead^Cleveland 
is kindly. Of Milton we know what he jblSougb1(r' 
whilst Aubrey tells us'that he onc@ heard Mar?jjBll 
say that the Earl of Bocheste?' was the only man in 
Enghdid that had .the true vein of satire. 


Cf 
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Be these ipfluenceif what they may or must have* 
been, to us Marvell occupies, as a pOet, Ky 

. A finished master of his art be never was. 
He could not write versd!^ like his* friend Lovelac^ or 
. like Cowley’a Chronide^T ^alfer’s lines “ On a Girdle.” 
He ha<f not the iitexhaifttible, astonishing (though 
tiresome) ^ wit ^f Butler.* He is often clumsy and 
sometimes almost babyish. One has frequently occa¬ 
sion to wonder how a man pf business could allow 
himself to be tickled by shch obvidus ytraws«as are 
too maqy of j||h 4 conceits which give him pleasure. To 
att];ibute all the conceits of this period to the influence 
of Dr. DcAine is but a poor excuse*after all. The 
worst thing that can be said agjiinst poetry is thht 
there is«o much tjpdium ih it. ']]'hq gloriousdnoiqiints 
are all tdo*fbw. It is*his honest recognition bf this 
woeful fact that makes Dr. Johnson, with all his 
faults lying thick abbut him, the» most consolatory of 
our critics to the ordinary reading man. “Tedious¬ 
ness is the most fatal of all faults. . . . Unhappily 
this 4 )ernicious failure is that which an author is least 
able to discover; We are seldom tiresome to ourselves. 

. . . JPerhaps no man ever thought a line superfluous 
when he wrote it ” il^ves of the Poets. * Under Prior — 
sefi alfed under PtUler).* * , ®, , 

That MdbveU is never tiresome I '^11 not assert.* 
But he t4|p has his glorious molnents; f^nd they are all 
his own. li), \he whole compass of our poetry there 
is nothing quite ^ikd' Marvell’s love of gardens and 
'Woods, of meads and rivers and birds. It is a lofe 
not l^mt from books, not borrowed from brother^ 
\ poets. It is not indulged in to prove anything. It is 
aiif shebr enjoyftient. * * 

* . ^ “ Bind me) ye Woodbines, in your twinet^ / 

•Curb me about, ye Sadding vines, * • 
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And oh, so close your circles lace,. 

TJiatl may never leave this place I 
lest your fetters prove tm weak, 

Ere I your silken bon^e break,* 

Do you, 0 bramblesMtChain me too. 

And, coi^teous briars, ifiul me throifgh. 

• • • • • 

Here at the fountaufs sliding foot, • ^ 

. Or at some fruitetree’s mossy ipot, 

Casting the body’s vest aside, 

My sonhmto the boughs does glide ; ^ 

Thefe, like a bird, it sits and sings.” 

No poet is happier than Marvell in creating ^he 
impression tha£ he snade his verses out of dfiora 

“ He saw th6«partridge^drum*jii the woods ; 

» He heard the •woodcock’s evei^g hymn^;* 

He found the4B.wny thfiiidies’ broody 
And the shy hawk did wait for him. 

What other%did at distandh hear « 

And guessed within the thicket’s gloom 
Was showed to this philosopher. 

And at his bidding seemed to come.” 

(From Emerson’c Wood Noffe.) 

* # 

Marvell’s immediate fame as a true poet was, l, dare 
say, obscured for a good while ^ both by its original 
no^ (for pf’iginality is always forbidding at firiK* Sight) 
sand by*' its aul^br’s fame» as a satirkt, encb»his reputa-* 
tion as a'lover^of “liBerl^’s glorious feast^’^ It was 
astfoe of the poets eiicountered*!n the on Aff(ms 
<tf Sta^ (fifth edition 1703) thht Sfarvell was best 
'teown dxiring the greater part of the ceighteenth oen-• 
tury. As Milton’s friend Marvbll had, as were, a 
side-ohapel in the great Mikonio tempjle. The patriotic t 
membeV of Parliament, who refused «ia his plbve^)^ 
the Lopi-Tfoasurer Danby’s* proffered bribe, ^became* 
a chaEacter tn histoij« before the exquisite "quality of 
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his gardenrpoetiy was recognised. There was a cult* 

for Lih&rty in the' middle of the eight^nth century, 
and Marvell’s aame^ was on the list of its professors. 
Wordsworth’s sonnet has preserved this tradition fo»us. 

* • “ Great meh have heen^moj^g us ; hai]^B that penn’d 
A^d tongues ^hat utter’d wisdom, better none. 

. The laJer^Sydney, MarveTl, Harrington.” 

• • • • 

In 1726 Thomas Cooke printed an edition of Marvell’s 
w(^rks which contoins the poe'try that was in the folio , 
of- 1681, and in 1772 Cooke’s edition tras reprinted 
by T. I)iS,ye^ It wa^ probably Davies’s edition that 
ChSrles Lamb, writing to Godwin oij'Sunday, 14th 
December 1800, says he “was just going to possess’*: 
a notable addition ^o Laftib’s library, and ^n e^ent 
in the nistpsy of* the f)rogrcss *of* Marvell’s poetical 
reputation. Captain Thompson’s edition, containing 
(he Horatum Ode an^i other piec^, followed in 1776. 
In the great Poetical Collection of the Booksellers 
(1779-1781) which they improperly ^ called “Johnson’s 
.Poe/s” (improperly, because the poets were, with four 
exceptions, the^ihoice not of the biographer but of the 
booksellers, anxious to retain their imaginary copy¬ 
right, Marvell has qo place. Mr. George Ellis, in his 
Specmem pf the early English poets firM published in 
•1803, print%j][ from Marvell JQaphm andmChlce (ih part), 
and Youriifi^Love. When Mr. B«wles„that once famous 
sonneteer, ipdited Pope in. 1806, he, ^y way of ‘be¬ 
littling Pope, quitted two lines from Marvell, now 
.well known, *but unfamiliar in 1806:— 

A And througlf 1;^ nazels thick eepy 
* The hatchingJmrostf^ shining eye.” 

■jS-* • * • • 

He remarked ftpon them, “the last circumstance.is 
*new, highly poetical,* anQ could only have*h|^n de* 

1 “IndecenAy ” is the doctoi^B exp^ssion. • 
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scribed by one who was a real lover of nature and a 
witness of ber^eauties in her most solitary retirement.”. 
On this Mar& f^att^on makes th^ comment that the 
line* only prove that h|ar^^ll when a boy went bird- 
nesting {EssaySf v<|. ii. p. 374), a*p&rsuit ddfhied«to PoQa ' 
by his manifold infirmities. The pqpt Campl^pll, in 
his Specimens (1819), gave* an excellent sketch of 
Marvell’s life, and selecifed ThM BerrhvdaSt The Bfymph 
md Farm, and Young Love. Then game, fresh from 
talk \rith Chgiries Lamb, Hazlitt, with his Select Fdets 
(1825), which contains the Horntian Ode, ^ernmdas^ To 
his Coy Mistress. The Nymph md Fawn, A Brdp of Ihw, 
The Garden, The Gallery, Upon the Hill and Grove at 
Btllborow. In this'ehoice ^e nu^ see the hand of 
Chdk'les Lamb, as Tennyson’s ^y be noticend^ in the 
selection made in Palgrave’s Golden Trec&vry (1861). 
Dean Trench in his Household B^k of English Poetry 
(1869) gives d^yes ahd Tears, the Horatian Ode, and 
A Drop of Dew. In Mr. Ward’s English Poets (1880) 
Marvell is represented by The Garden, A Drop of Dew, 
The Bermudas, Young Love, the Horatmn Ode, and*" the 
Lines on Paradise Lost. Thanks to theSe later” Antho¬ 
logies and to the quotations from The Garden and Upon 
Appleton House in the Essays of Marvell’s fajpae fw 
a trueapee*^ has of tecent year% become Ti^despread,« 
\knd is now, wh*atever vicrssitudes it may h^e endured, 
well establishedf * • • 

As a satirist In rhyme Marvell has»shared the usual 
and not undeserved fate of almo^ all satirists of their 
and fellow-men. The authors of Hnes written in 
heat to give expression to the anger of the houa may 
well bq, content if their efPjjisions give«'the pain oi( 
the lesson they were intended to give or teach. If, 
you ladh the age,.you do sp presWably for the benefit 
6f thef ag& It is very hard to transmit even a fierce 
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and genuine hidigaation from one age to another. 
Marvell^ satires were too hastily composed, tJDo roughly 
constructed, too*redQ)[ent of the occasion, 1o fitter into 
the kingdom of poetry. t^ careful and charaoler- 
^oging rtadef of histoi^, particular!]^ if he chance to 
have a Reeling fqp the House of Commans, not merely 
•as an instkutiofi, but as a place of resort, Marvell’s 
satirldTl poems mhst alWys I9e intensely interesting. 
They strike me a$. honest in their main intention, and 
neyer very wide of the mark. Hallam^says, hi his 
lofty way, read svith nothing but disgust the 

satifical poetry of Cleveland, Butler, Oldham, Marvell,” 
and he adds, “ Marvell’s satires are ^oss and stupid. 
Gross they certainly^occasionally are, but stupid they 
never ai%* ^arvtdl wa| far to(f w«ll-informdd ^ |fcli- 
tician and too shrewd a man evef to be stupid. 

As a satirist Marvdl had, if ho wanted them, many 
models of style, but he really needed none, for he just 
wrote down in rough-and-ready rhyme whatever his 
head or hia.apleeii~sugge^jied^ w Hslai^^ Hvery now 
and Again ther* is a noble outburst of feeling, and a 
couplet,of great feUoity. I confess to< taking great 
pleasure in Marvell’s satires. 

As § prose writer Miafvell has many merits and one 
great fault!* He has fire and fancy and was the^vmer 
and master 3f a*precise vocabulary well £tted to clothe * 
and set fd^h a ^well-reasoned and lofty tt.rgument. pe 
knew how be ])<»th terse *and diffuse,*and can com¬ 
press himself* into a li!^e or expand over a paragraph.* 
He has touchel of a grave irony as well %s of a 
boisterous hiAnour. He can tell an anecdote and 
^ parabie. Swift,«we know, had no^ only 
]Butler’s Hudihras by heart, but was alsp (we may 
be sure)« close student o! l^arvell’s prose, pi# great 

^ See Halfam’a History of Literaiwfty vdL iv. pp. 433, %39. 
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’ fault is a very common one. He is too long. He 
forgets how ljuickly a reader grows tired. He is SQ 
interestecf ii? tIEie evolutions of hjs own mind that he 
forgets his audience, ^i^^nterest at times seems as 
if it were going prove endftss. It is the .^st 43mii-' 
ness of an author to arrest an^ th{sn to retain the 
attention of the reader. To do thiif rflqwires great 
artifice. * • • • 

Among the masters •of English prose it would be 

rash Ito ran^ Marvell, who was neither a Hooker hor 
a Taylor. None the less he was the tjwsier of a prdse 
style which some people think the best pr6se styki of 
all—that of honeslt men who have something to say. 
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